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1—Corner of the woodworking shop. The propellers are ready for the first varnish finish. 2—Placing wing ribs on the spars. 3—Gaging a strut with a template. 4—Assembling wing 
frames. 5—The “stream line” frame. This, when covered with linen, forms the rear top cover of the fuselage. 6—Complete wing frames. 7—Testing the strut with the cye. 
8—Glueing and bending wing edges. The wing edge is built up from ten laminations and is bent cold. This is a much stronger construction than is allowed by steam bending. 
9—The final delicate balancing of a propeller is accomplished by adding just a little varnish to the light side. 


[For further comment see page 34] 


HOW WOOD IS WORKED AND ASSEMBLED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF AIRPLANES 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


But, Mr. Dealer, in order that your custom- 
ers will become converts of wood, it is up to 
you to advise with them on the uses wherein 
each excels. In other words, recommend the 
use of 


Douglas Fir 
and Port Orford Cedar 






and show them that for long wear on porches, Cedar shows up best when used for Interior 

few woods can equal Douglas Fir rift sawed Trim, Columns, etc., because it can be finished 

flooring. Then, too, Douglas Fir offers big value to match many woods, such as Mahogany, Gol- 

in framing, doors, etc. den Oak, English Oak, Fumed, Forest Green or 
The beautiful close grain of Port Orford White Enamel Finish. 


Let us tell you more about the selling points of these two woodsand advise with you on the best selling items. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co., 711 syndicate Bidz, Oakland, Cal. 
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Press Correspondents Read Wood Out 
of Shipbuilding Program 


The wdoden ship has again been read out of the ship- 
building program, this time in connection with the re- 
cent changeg in the shipping board. The alert and in- 
telligent eéiespondents of the daily press did not have 
the word of either Edward N. Hurley or Admiral Capps 
for their announcement, but made it none the less posi- 
tively in connection with their announcement of the ap- 
pointments. One correspondent stated that navy men 
had always favored steel ships and were entirely opposed 
to building any of wood, altho the special correspondent 
of the Chicago Evening Post took another view of the 
matter when he said: ‘‘Officials and ordinary folks 
wanted ships built and they did not care a rap whether 
they were steel or wood so long as they were built quickly. 
It is a faet, however, that the preponderance, of favor in 
Washington went to the:svooden ships plan.?’ wn 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ventures the prediction 
that the present status of wood is exactly where it always 
has been. Whatever the naval constructors might like to 
do, it is absolutely essential to the building of tonnage 
as rapidly as possible under the circumstances that 
wooden ships be constructed as well as those of steel, 
and everyone who has any modicum of horse sense real- 
izes that to be a fact. Not only will those contracts be 
executed that have already been let but further con- 
tracts in due course will undoubtedly be provided. The 
entire practicability of the wooden ship of 3,000 tons 
capacity or:over is amply demonstrated by the numbers 
of such vessels that are now crowding the shipyards and 
are building for private accounts. Some of these have 
already been commandeered by the Shipping Board and 
others undoubtedly will be, and the Shipping Board wilt 
acquire wooden ships in one way or another even if not 
by direct construction. 

It will be an entirely safe bet to gamble that the 








United States as a nation is going to build all the wooden 
ships within its capacity during the next three years un- 
less the war reaches a sudden termination, which no one 
very confidently expects at the present time. 





Combatting The Claim That Lumber 
Prices Are Too High 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes especial pleasure in 
commending to the earnest attention of every reader of 
this paper the reproduction on page 37 of this issue of a 
series of advertisements sent out by the Thompson Yards 
(Ine.), of Minneapolis, to its branch yard managers for 
use in their local papers. 

These contain the most telling and forceful arguments 
against the fallacy that lumber prices are so high as to 
make building of barns, homes and other improvements 
impracticable that have ever come to the attention of 
this paper. The facts stated are well known, but few 
people have thought to analyze present conditions in this 
way. Many have found difficulty in getting away from 
the one thought that lumber is selling for a higher price 
per thousand feet than ever before and they have not 
stopped to consider the other side of the matter—that 
the purchasing power of all farm products is many times 
greater than ever before and that, based on that pur- 
chasing power, as so clearly shown in the ‘‘ads’’ referred 
to, lumber is cheaper than it has been for many‘years and 
that farm homes and improvements can be built more ad- 
vantageously at this time than ever before. 

Many lumbermen, themselves, have failed to realize 
this fact and have neglected to take advantage of the 
opportunity thus offered to combat the arguments of 
those who have contended that lumber was too high and 
that building must slow down. 

The figures shown in the ‘‘ads’’ reproduced on page 37 
of this issue should encourage and hearten every retail 
lumber dealer in the agricultural communities and inspire 
yard managers to greater efforts to drive home to their 
trade the patent fact that ‘‘the time to build is right 
now.’’ 





Opponents of Wood Making a “Drive” 
for Drastic Anti-Shingle Legislation 


‘That the interests opposed to wood have succeeded in 
putting in motion a wave of misplaced public sentiment 
that is going to prove a serious menace to the welfare 
of the lumber and shingle industry is evidenced by the 
increasing numbers of towns and cities where drastic 
building codes are being proposed and adopted that go to 
extreme lengths in their prohibitions against wood con- 
struction generally and shingles especially. 

The number of cities and towns in different sections 
of the country where these attacks are being made simul- 
taneously indicate that the opposing interests have or- 
ganized a well planned campaign and are making a 
vicious ‘‘drive’’ against wood. They have found that 
isolated attacks were easily repulsed and with a ple- 
‘thorie war fund available have ided means for put- 
ting down a ‘‘barrage’’ oF mali més calculated to 
bewilder the lumber and shingle ®mterests and put them 
to rout. 

Some lumbermen are alive to the importance of vigor- 
ously repelling this offensive, but many are lethargic or 
uninterested. A case in point may be found at Asheville, 
N. C., as recounted in a letter on page 50 of this issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from George L. Forrester, 
secretary-manager of the Western Carolina Lumber & 
Timber Association. Here a drastic anti-shingle ordi- 
nance has been adopted. While it was under considera- 
tion a local lumberman is reported to have said that he 
realized that a great injustice was being done but he 
would take no steps to prevent it. On the other hand, 
one of the aldermen is quoted as saying that his home 
was covered with wooden shingles that had made a good 
roof for thirty-six years, but if it was in the interest of 
the public good he would remove the shingle roof. 

Oct. 9 next has been set aside as National Fire Preven- 
tion Day and certain it is that on that day the opponents 
of wood will marshal all their forces for one big telling 
blow. 

It is not too early right now for the lumber interests 
to begin to plan for that day and to see that fire preven- 
tion demonstrations and celebrations are conducted on a 
sane, fair basis that will give wood a fair show—and no 
more. Lumbermen are vitally interested in proper fire 
prevention and are willing to codperate in every right 
movement looking to that end, but they should be alert 
and watchful in order that the fanatics and extremists 
may not be permitted to do further grave injustice to a 
great industry. 

Lumbermen should begin now to organize for a sane 
and proper observance of Fire Prevention Day and for 


‘an all-year-round movement in defense of the use of 
wood where wood properly should be used. 





Iv 18 stated that there is unusually brisk inquiry for 
No. 2 common beech at the present time because of the 
Government buying up a great deal of this wood for the 
manufacture of the frames of army cots. 
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THE SUBIECT of fire protection at the army canton- 
ments is being carefully safeguarded. The minimum wa- 
ter supply has been fixed at 55 gallons per capita daily, 
or approximately 2,500,000 gallons for each camp. It is 
quite likely that the northern cantonments will be heated 
from a central heating plant by the use of radiators, but 
stoves will be used in the South. Electricity, of course, 
will be used for lighting. A continuous fire patrol is 
to be maintained and mechanical extinguishers will be 
provided. Among the special rules for fire proteetion, 
smoking and open fires are prohibited wherever con- 
struction work is being carried on or where combustible 
materials are stored. A clear space of 300 feet must be 
maintained around all storage yards and building sites, 
from which all brush, rubbish and dry grass are burned off. 
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Shall Labor Lawlessness or Community 
Law Prevail? 


The unprecedented and chaotic condition of the lumber 
industry in western Montana, Idaho and Washington, 
due to labor disturbances and particularly to I. W. W. 
agitation, is not only deplorable but is a disgrace to 
those States, and reflects not upon the citizens as a whole 
but upon those to whom they have entrusted the affairs of 
government. For months and even years the agitators 
have been allowed to preach the pernicious and destructive 
doctrines of the Industrial Workers, yet nothing has 
been done to check this seditious element from scattering 
its infection thruout the working classes, until it has 
begun to feel that it is immune from regulation or 
government control. The governor of Washington even 
vetoed a fair and just measure, providing severe penal- 
ties for disseminating seditious teachings and the advo- 
cating of sabotage and other acts of violence, that was 
passed by the legislature. of that State last winter. 
Without doubt he now wishes he had taken a different 
course, yet he is not the only one to be blamed. 

The mayor of Seattle, a city that has forged ahead 
wonderfully in the last few years as an industrial manu- 
facturing community, openly expressed his sympathy 
last November with ‘the I. W. W.’s involved in a bloody 
battle with the citizens of Everett who attempted to 
prevent their landing at a wharf in that city with the 
intention of further stirring up sedition and anarchy 
among the working men in Everett’s sawmills and 
shingle mills. Seattle has been and continues to be a cen- 
ter from which I. W. W. agitators, literature and finances 
are scattered all over the Pacific Northwest, and with 
those in high office in that city ignoring law and order, 
and publicly expressing sympathy with law breakers, it 
is not surprising that part of Seattle’s police force re- 
fused last week to protect the property of the street rail- 
way during its strike and allowed ityto be destroyed by 
mob violence. To be sure, these policemen were dis- 
charged by the mayor, much to their surprise, but had his 
policy been different a different spirit would have pre- 
vailed among those sworn to protect life and property. 
Here and there in the Pacific Northwest the Federal 
Government is taking hold with troops and preserving or- 
der, clearly demonstrating that the I. W..W. and their 
ilk, including those who follow in the wake of union 
strikes and resort to mob violence, fear the firm hand of 
armed soldiery. 

Those in authority in the West have let lawlessness get 
beyond their control by exhibiting a policy lacking in 
firmness and backbone. As a result the great lumber and 
shingle industry of three States is almost paralyzed, with 
the possibility of the trouble extending to Oregon and 
California. Lumber for Government work is being de- 
layed and it is a question if the Federal Government will 
not be foreed to intervene and put an end to the mess. 

The lumber and shingle industry of the western coun- 
try would be put to a serious disadvantage if it were 
forced to operate on, an 8-hour basis with the other con- 
ditions demanded. by the I. W. W., shingle weavers 
and timber workers’ unions, in competing with other 
manufacturers in parts of the country operating without 
these restrictions. 

The supreme court of the State of Washington has 
handed down a decision making picketing of business es- 
tablishments and plants unlawful, yet no attention is 
paid to this decision by the striking workmen. The law 
is ignored and defied in more ways than one, and it 
would seem that Federal interference is the only remedy 
that will bring order out of the chaotic condition now 
prevailing in the lumber and shingle producing regions 
of Washington, Idaho and Montana. The greater part 
of the people are not in sympathy with the I. W. W. 
and those organizations of working men that join with 
them in the present disturbance, and when those in au- 
thority in those States realize this possibly something 
corrective will be done. . 

It can not be said, either, that the Federal Government 
is free from blame, for it has been aware of the ex- 
istence of these conditions for months and has ignored 
them, despite the pleas and prayers of law abiding 
citizens. Conditions have continued to exist that should 
not have been tolerated in timés of peace, to say: nothing 
of times of war, and now that the food supply and the 
supply of materials for Government cantonment and for 
shipbuilding purposes are being seriously checked and in- 
terfered with it surely is time that drastic action was 
taken. In this connection, the San Francisco Argonaut, 
probably the most ably edited paper in the West, under 
the caption ‘‘ Domestic Treason’’ has this to say: 

‘<Concurrent incidents in Arizona, New Mexico, Oregon 
—not to look farther east—indicate the character and 
purpose of the I. W. W. organization as related to the war. 
Plainly the membership of the I. W. W.—and it is a 
considerable element—is hostile not only to the ordinary 
usages and aims of society but more particularly to the 
purpose of the Government in the war. It is a ease 
salling for prompt and radical treatment. We can not 
afford in time of war to falter and temporize with 
treason. Nor can we afford to refer treasonable activi- 
ties to the courts. Legal processes are too dilatory, too 
subject to technical construction. The army is the hand 
to deal with this species of criminality. None other is 
competent to suppress an organized and widespread con- 
spiracy against the aims and plans of the Government. 

‘<This is not the first time the Government of the 
United States has had to deal with domestic treason. 
During our Civil War there were protestants and recal- 
citrants who fancied themselves licensed to scheme and 
plot against the Government. They quickly learned bet- 
ter. Some were imprisoned; others fled to Canada and 
other countries; all were suppressed. Societies like that 
of the ‘Knights of the Golden Circle’ were broken up; 
treasonable newspapers were suppressed; open treason 
was punished. The hope has been cherished that in the 
present crisis extreme measures might be avoided. But 
current experience demonstrates that this hope is delu- 
sive. The I. W. W. society is openly flouting the au- 
thority of the Government. Its activities in a dozen 





fields demonstrate that it is not only a potential but an 
active enemy. It should be dealt with as such, promptly 
and radically. 

‘To palter with treason is to encourage treason. If 
from charitable, political or other motives we shall now 
temporize with the I. W. W. the effect will be to encourage 
anti-patriotic audacity, to multiply traitors and enlarge 
the problem of their apprehension and punishment. Now 
is the time to act and the army is the hand.’’ 





Providing Adequate Storage for the 
Farmers’ Crops 


On Tuesday of this week a meeting was held in Chi- 
cago, representing the farmers of the State, at which 
twenty-five county agents were present as well as repre- 
sentatives of the State Board of Agriculture and of the 
University of Illinois. This meeting was called by Sam- 
uel Insull, chairman of the Illincis State Council of De- 
fense, to inquire into the food situation. 

At this meeting a request was made on behalf of the 
farmers that expert farm labor be exempted from the 
first draft in order that the farmers might not be de- 
prived of this important aid to agriculture. In addition, 
the farmers were reported as wanting preferential rail- 
road service on limestone, phosphate and other fertilizers, 
as well as assurances of as adequate a car supply as pos- 
sible for crop movement. They also asked that the 
slaughter of milch cows in the East be stopped and that 
these animals be brought to Illinois and sold for the in- 
crease of the milk and butter supply. They also desired 
to be assured that the price of steel, cotton, leather and 
other products would be adequately regulated as well as 
that of foods. 

One other thing which they asked for is of especial in- 
terest to the lumber industry. As reported in the daily 
press it was as follows: ‘‘ Preferential treatment from 
the lumber interests on par with the shipbuilding indus- 
try so that lumber may be available to store their crops 
should the transportation system break down.’’ 

It was not clear from the wording of this paragraph 
whether what they want is preferential prices such as 
the lumber manufacturers have accorded to the national 
Government on material for the construction of wooden 
ships, or preferential filling of orders for crop storage 
lumber. The meeting delegated Harry A. Wheeler, Chi- 
eago banker and leading worker in the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, to carry its message to Washington. 

Mr. Wheeler, interviewed, said that particular subject 
came up in a casual way. Fears were expressed at the 
meeting that it would be impossible to supply, under 
existing conditions, sufficient cars to move the crops 
promptly to market and it might, therefore, be necessary 
to provide unusual storage facilities that would be needed 
only in this emergency and would not thereafter be re- 
quired. This would prove expensive if such storage 
facilities were to be used but once unless the lumbermen 
could be induced to make price concessions in order to 
assist in reducing the cost. Another suggestion made by 
Mr. Wheeler was a most excellent one: 

‘*Personally, I believe that such emergency storage 
facilities should be provided not on the individual farm 
but at the shipping points thru codperation among the 
farmers. Bins for corn, for instance, could be con- 
structed with separate compartments so that the crops 
of the different farmers need not be mingled if it was 
desired to avoid this. This would avoid the possibility 
of bad roads interfering with hauling the grain to the 
station when cars were later available, and would assure 
prompt loading as:soon as the cars were sent, thus aiding 
in car conservation.’’ 

It is, of course, uncertain as to how far the movement 
of grain to market will suffer from the prevailing car 
shortage. Presumably a special effort will be made by 
the Car Service Commission and the representatives of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to supply this spe- 
cial need as fully as possible. If, however, the need for 
additional storage facilities should develop, the following 
would appear to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to be the best 
way of handling the matter: 

It may be true that special storage structures will be 
required for this purpose which the farmer may not feel 
like making a permanent improvement on his own farm; 
or, if in case they are built at each station thru coépera- 
tive effort, these farmers may not feel like keeping up 
the codperative organization and maintaining such sur- 
plus storage facilities for future crops. If such is the 
case the cost of such emergency storage could be reduced 
considerably if so planned that the lumber required for 
this purpose can, when this use is over, be applied to 
other farm purposes. 

If, for example, a dozen farmers at a certain shipping 
station get together on this matter they will find on can- 
vassing their individual needs that by next spring they 
will require in making improvements on their farms a 
certain amount of common lumber, and when this list is 
made up it will be found that this lumber requirement is 
amply sufficient also to serve as temporary emergency 
storage for this season’s crops. Let them arrange then 
with the local lumber yard for this supply of lumber. 
Buildings for corn cribs and granaries can be framed so 
as not to require cutting of standard lengths of timbers, 
and the sides of the bins can be constructed by placing 
loose boards of standard lengths in place as the bins are 
filled ‘without nailing them. When it comes to loading 
out the grain, therefore, the boards will be removed as 
fast as the grain is lowered in the bin, and this process 
will greatly facilitate the work both of storage and of 
handling out of storage. The lumber also will be in 
prime condition for re-use for farm purposes, and those 
farmers whose need for storage has been met can divide 
the material on an appropriate basis. 

As to the subject of making price concessions for farm 
material in line with concessions which have been made 
for lumber for wooden ships and other direct army or 
navy uses, that would appear to be another question. It 
must be remembered in this connection that the farmers 
as a class are greatly favorea by the provisions of the 
war income legislation. The war taxes have fallen lightly 


upon them and have fallen rather heavily upon the lumber 
manufacturing industry, especially that large part of it 
that is organized under the corporate form. In addition, 
the farmers are asking for preterential treatment of farm 
labor in exemption from military service, which is pro)- 
ably a wise move of preparedness. Sawmill labor, how- 
ever, is not favored in this way, however important lum- 
ber may be to a nation at war, and in addition the lumber- 
men in various sections of the country have the I. W. W, 
and its malignant plottings to contend with. 

It is also a further significant fact that the farmer 
can with a bushel of wheat purchase more than twice as 
much lumber as he could at almost any previous time in 
the history of the nation, and the same thing is true in 
kind, if not to the same degree, with almost any other 
staple farm commodity. 

It should be remembered also that the lumber manu- 
facturers in making prices to the Government upon 
wooden ship material realized that the total requirement 
for this purpose was only a small percentage of annual 
production and made such sacrifice in price as they felt 
they could afford upon this percentage of their output. 
The farmers’ need for lumber, however, in the aggregate 
represents perhaps one-third or more of the entire pro- 
duction of lumber manufactured and used for building 
purposes in the country, and no great reduction could 
be made in the price of this large portion of the entire 
output without a corresponding increase in price to other 
consumers. This would be an indirect form of taxation 
that would be hardly equitable. 

The Federal Trade Commission at the present time is 
investigating price conditions in lumber as well as in 
other commodities. It will undoubtedly discover in these 
investigations that current lumber prices in comparison 
with the average of other commodities are reasonably low 
and, indeed, under normal. It must be remembered that 
the dollar at the present time is estimated to have a pur- 
chasing power equal to only about 40 cents under normal 
conditions, which means, of course, that the prices of all 
commodities have been artificially inflated as measured 
by the dollar standard. 

At the time the southern lumbermen agreed to sell 
lumber for wooden ships at $35 a thousand they were 
getting more than $40 from private individuals and are 
now securing nearly $50; and the same situation exists 
in fir on the Pacifie coast. The lumbermen desire, of 
course, to codperate in the increase of our food supply, 
but they should not be asked to participate in what would 
amount to a special tax upon their industry for the 
storage of a food supply upon which no similar price 
concessions are asked or expected by them. 

The lumbermen, however, and particularly the local 
retail lumbermen within whose domain this particular 
problem belongs, will be found willing to codperate in 
such plans to the utmost. The farmers are wise in con- 
sidering it in advance without waiting for the emergency 
to arise. There is room here for agricultural college en- 
gineers to assist in the designing of such structures. The 
railroads will probably be glad to coéperate by designat- 
ing railroad ground upon which such storage may be 
provided if necessary, The local banker will be ready 
to assist in financing the plan; coGperative storage of 
this sort can easily be organized to issue warehouse re 
ceipts if necessary. Let the matter be taken up promptly 
in each local community where the problem is likely to 
arise; and let the lumbermen be among the leaders in the 
movement, as they have been in so many other enterprises 
for the benefit of the community, State and nation. 





Maryland’s Compulsory Work Law an 
Antidote for Idlers 


The State of Maryland has determined to have no idlers 
within its borders. All able bodied males between the 
ages of 18 and 50, inclusive, will have to engage in use- 
ful and productive occupations. To secure this end thv 
Compulsory Work Law was passed during the last ses 
sion of the legislature, one of its provisions being the 
‘registering of all idle labor. Governor Harrington has 
just issued a proclamation setting Aug. 20 as the date 
for the registration, this to affect all men ‘‘not then 
regularly or continuously employed or engaged in any 
lawful or useful business occupation, trade, or profes- 
sion of any kind.’’ , 

The Compulsory Work Law provides that after the 
registration the ialers shall be put to work ‘iit occupations 
carried on by private persons, firms or ‘corporations, 
whether such occupations be agricultural, industrial or 
otherwise. Certain exemptions are granted from the law, 
such as students and those temporarily out of work, 
but persons with independent incomes must register. 

Those who do not wish to register will be subject to a 
fine of $50 and compulsory registration. If the regis- 
trant refuses to do the work assigned there is a nice little 
fine up of $500 waiting to be assessed, or imprisonment 
up to six months, with assignment to the hated work 
afterward. It surely does look as tho the way of the 
idler is going to be hard in Maryland for some time. 

This law should go a long way toward solving. the 
labor shortage; or at least, if properly administered, 
should greatly help those industries tnat are of vital 
importance to the conduct of the war and greatly need 
additional employees. No longer will the community 
have to pay for the upkeep of idlers; the idlers shall 
work for their keep and provide something more in the 
shape of the fruit of. their labors for the United States. 

Just how long would the I. W. W. propaganda flourish 
in the face of such a law? Think how aghast I. W. W. 
leaders would be at the thought of having actually to 
go to work. Then there are many other idlers too lazy 
to join even the I. W. W. that would be induced to do some 
work by such a law. Honest, energetic labor, of course, 
would not be affected in the slightest by such a law, but 
one can not help from remarking that it probably would 
prevent such labor disturbances as are bringing serious 
injury to the West as well as tend to relieve the labor 
shortage in other sections of the country. Why not fol- 
low the example of Maryland? 
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CROP MOVEMENT 


The campaign recently inaugurated in the columns of 
this paper for the purpose of calling the attention of 
dealers to the unusual and urgent need of increased crop 
storage facilities upon the farms this fall has attracted 
widespread attention and met with the most encouraging 
response. The scores of letters received from dealers, 
many of which are printed in this and last week’s issues, 
attest the interest that has been aroused. 

Not the least helpful and appreciated of the letters 
received are those, few in number but suggestive in con- 
tent, that take issue with the proposition that lumbermen 
should at this time confer, counsel and codperate with 
their farmer customers to the end that any lack of storage 
that may exist may be supplied in readiness for the new 
crop. These protests, if they may be termed such, are in 
every ease so logically expressed, as well as courteously 
worded, that were the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to concede 
the correctness of the premises the conclusions stated 
therein would inevitably follow. They are, moreover, 
not merely eritical but for the most part are of a dis- 
tinetively constructive character. The three or four deal- 
ers who have written in this vein all unite upon one gen- 
eral proposition; namely, that the farmer is an intelligent 
and patriotic citizen, thoroly informed in his line of busi- 
ness and not in need of advice from any outside source; 
with all of which assertions, with the possible exception 
of the last, the LUMBERMAN is in full accord. 

Were it, as some of these correspondents assume, sim- 
ply a matter of impressing upon the farmer the obvious 
facts that increased crop yields call for a corresponding 
increase of storage facilities; that all farm products are 
bringing very high prices and therefore should be care- 
fully saved; or even the patriotic duty of conserving 
the food supply of the country, the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN would not have devoted very much space to the sub- 
ject. These aspects of the subject are probably as well 
known to the average farmer as they are to the average 
lumber dealer or editor. Nevertheless, it may be re- 
marked in passing that reiteration of even the most 
familiar and obvious truths is often necessary. 

The most important factor in the situation, and the 
one to which the average farmer has given as little 
thought as he has to the constitution of China, is that of 
transportation. ‘The farmer ordinarily thinks of just two 
things in connection with his crops: production and price. 
To these factors he gives careful and intelligent study, 
but the element of transportation, so vital to his market- 
ing problem, does not ordinarily enter into his calcula- 
tions. His direct dealings with the railroads, as a car- 
load shipper, are limited to ordering one or two, or per- 
haps during the year a half dozen, stock cars for shipping 
his cattle, hogs or sheep to the nearest packing center. 
These stock cars, being built for that purpose only and 
not readily adapted to other traffic, have usually been 
forthcoming within reasonable time, even in periods of 
general car shortage. Hence the average farmer does not 
realize the abnormal transportation conditions that now 
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exist and that are certain to grow worse rather than bet- 
ter. Neither does he take into sufficient account the re- 
stricted and uncertain export outlet for his grain, due to 
shortage of ocean tonnage, submarine risk, embargoes etc. 
True, our surplus grain will doubtless, in large measure, 
eventually find its way across the water to our allies, and 
in a strictly limited degree to the neutral nations, but 
with delays and clogging of elevators and warehouses that 
may be easily foreseen. 

Add to this the fact of an impending acute car short- 
age, due largely to the tremendous and wholly unpre- 
cedented Government movement of millions of tons of 
war materials, including the vast quantities of lumber re- 
quired for army and aviation cantonments, shipbuilding, 
and other construction; besides great numbers of men, 
with equipment, munitions, animals ete., all within a few 
months, and it would seem that any farmer who figures 
that his local elevator or railroad will be ready to receive 
his grain just at the moment he sees fit to market it is 
fairly entitled to be considered an optimist. Some of 
the letters already referred to say that the farmers 
intend hauling their grain direct from the threshing ma- 
chine to the cars or to the elevator and therefore will not 
require any added storage room. This may be possible 
in exceptional cases, but certainly not as a rule, if at all 
generally attempted. If the local elevators can not secure 
cars in which to ship out their accumulations promptly 
they ,certainly can not receive grain direct from the 
thresher, or from the farmer’s unhoused surplus. With- 
out wishing to be an alarmist, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
feels impelled to repeat the warning first voiced in its 
editorial of July 7, that present and prospective trans- 
portation conditions plainly indicate the urgent need of 
providing storage room on the farms sufficient to house 
the crops without undue dependence upon the local eleva- 
tors, or upon sidetrack granaries on wheels, which reliance 
may easily prove a broken reed at the critical time. 

As representing the views referred to at the beginning 
of this editorial, and also containing further suggestions 
worthy of consideration, the substance of a letter from 
Kk. L. Cox, president of the Ockley (Ind.) Lumber & 
Supply Co., is herewith given: 

The farmers of this community are exceedingly intelligent 
and uptodate, as well as patriotic and progressive in com- 
munity, State and national affairs. They more than doubled 
their quota of the amount needed to raise the $100,000,000 
Red Cross fund. They are raising all the food products they 
ean, and are in \excellent position to care for them until 
needed. In fact, I can see no reason for me, as a local lum- 
berman, to try to speed up the farmers in any line. From 
the Government crop report it seems to me that the farmers 
have responded to the call to raise more food products, and 
thus are doing their part to win the war to a greater degree 
than any other class of citizens. 

For months past we have heard the cry of shortage of cars, 
inadequate railroad facilities, food speculators, coal barons 
etc., but I have seen no account of any organized effort by any 
class of citizens to remove these impediments to national 
progress. Even Congress is lying down and not doing its 
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full duty. There is a good deal of evidence that the railroad 
‘companies are not using their cars to the best advantage, as 


well as that the men who handle farm products from the 
farmer to the consumer are lacking in patriotism. It is true 
that you can’t make cornbread out of corn that has not been 
raised, or white bread out of ungrown wheat, but the rajsing 
of foodstuffs is only part of the operation of making bread. 
The farmer can’t do it all, but he has responded to the call, 
as the crop reports show. 

Now, I believe the local lumberman is just as patriotic as 
the farmer, and that he doesn’t need any urging to go to the 
farmer and ask him to buy his building material. What he 
does need is transportation facilities to get the material into 
his yard. I presume there are a few dead ones in the build- 
ing material business, but I find mighty few of them among 
my competitors. The live ones are so much in the majority 
that the other kind do not count, so I am going te suggest 
that the retail lumbermen organize-to put forth every possible 
effort to force reforms between the farmer and the ultimate 
consumer.' We all know that we have a number of con- 
gressmen who have helped tie the President’s hands in ‘this 
war. Before I ever saw the term in print I dubbed these men 
“kaiserites,” traitors—men for whom hanging is too good. 
Let the organized retail lumbermen of the country demand 
that Congress enact such legislation as is necessary to re- 
lieve our transportation problem. Let us force the building, 
not of bins on farms but of warehouses at terminal points 
where needed, so food products may be promptly unloaded ; 
then demand that the railroad companies use their cars to 
the best advantage possible. : 

It has been the history of this country that the farmers 
and the working class of people have been the nation’s back- 
bone in time of‘emergency, and that the speculator has been 
traitor. Let us organize and get after that class of citi- 
zens. I presume one reason why the farmer gets so much free 
advice is that he is about the easiest man on earth to put 
one’s finger on. We come in contact with him every day, 
but the food speculator, the coal baron and the kaiserites are 
not so easily located. : 

This is no time to look at things thru political glasses. 
Lots of us didn’t help elect President Wilson, but he is our 
leader in the great world struggle and we owe him and our 
country unqualified allegiance. I am thoroly convinced that 
the more we as lumbermen exercise and foster patriotism the 
better results we shall see in a business way. 

Speaking for ourselves, the problem is not so much to sell 
building material as it is to get it. So far this year, and 
right now, our trade is the best we have ever had and out- 
look for fall business was never better, yet I am talking 
patriotism and trying to put it into operation more than I am 
the selling of lumber. Give us railroad facilities, and local 
conditions will be all that the Government can ask of us. 

It will be noted that Mr. Cox places the emphasis upon 
exactly the same factor of the situation as has the Lum- 
BERMAN, tho not following it to the logical conclusion as 
regards the farmer and his crops this year. In any event, 
regardless of criticism or commendation, the widespread 
discussion of this subject must result in good. Results, 
in fact, are already seen. Many dealers who had not 
given the matter serious thought have been led to broach 
the subject to their customers. Tact and judgment are of 
course necessary, but few farmers will resent having 
their attention called to conditiotis existing outside of 
their special field but which so vitally affect not only their 
interests but the welfare of the nation. : 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


WOOD GRAIN PAPER WANTED 

Will you please advise me who manufactures a paper 
grained to imitate various woods? I have heard of its being 
used, on floors, skirtings etc., and am interested Any in- 
formation you may be able to give me will be highly ‘appre- 
ciated.— Inquiry No, 49. 

[A paper that is grained or printed in imitation of the 
various woods is manufactured as a wall covering and the 
heavier paper of this sort is also used upon floors around 
the edges of carpets, ete. The only manufacturer of such 
a product whose name is in hand at this time 1s the Cott- 
a-Lap Co., Somerville, N. J., with a branch at 3611 
Loomis Place, Chicago. f 

There is also a similar product that is largely used for 
catalog cover purposes ete., the surface of which is actu- 
ally a thin sheet of wood veneer, backed with a glued 
paper backing. This was originally a Japanese product, 
altho it may perhaps be manufactured in the United 
States also at the present time. This is used more in the 
printing trade than as a wall covering, and it 1s not at 
all suitable,for a floor covering. It may be found at most 
paper stock warehouses.—Ep!ToR. | 





SOME COMMON SENSE PRECAUTIONS AGAINST 
FIRE 


Your Cir. No. 860-Jt. was very interesting to me, and I 
thought it might be somewhat interesting to other members 
to know what steps we have taken to prevent fires. 

In the first place, and perhaps one of the things that keep 
us “up to snuff,’ is the fact that we are insured in the Mutual 
Companies of New England, who make inspections often and 
rigidly. I might say here that we always receive compli- 
ments on the appearance of our.plant and the way in which 
we take care of fire prevention matters when inspections are 
made. . 

However, we realize that it is not enough to depend upon 
the inspections made by the fire insurance companies, as they, 
of course, make them only about four times a year. There- 
fore, our first plan for helping ourselves was to make out a 
form for the engineer to fill out after making a weekly in- 
spection. This worked out very well as far as it went. This 
engineer’s report covered conditions all over the plant, as to 
location of hose, obstructions in front hose, stock carried too 
close to sprinkler head etc. The engineer also has an as- 
sistant who makes a daily inspection of all fire apparatus, 
such as sprinkler valves, pumps etc. 

Realizing that one man making an inspection regularly 
every week would become so familiar with the territory he 
was traveling that his inspection would in time become a 
matter of habit, and that anything unusual might and in 
all probability would be overlooked by him, we detail one of 
our foremen every other week to make a thoro inspection of 
the whole plant, giving his views, and his reasons for such 
views, on the general conditions in every department of the 
whole plant. His report also covers safety devices as well 
as fire prevention matters, This means that the same man 


dces not get around more than once every eight weeks and 
this is not often enough for him to go thru “without seeing,” 
as is very likely to happen when a man makes a trip regu- 
larly once a week. 

You can see that this covers the matter of inspection very 
thoroly, as in addition to this the foremen are supposed to 
look after such matters in their own departments, seeing that 
no accumulations of paper, waste etc. are left laying around 
over night, and similar duties. 

We have organized a fire brigade to a certain extent by 
assigning to each hose in the building a certain man, and to 
each of these men an understudy in case that man is absent. 
These men are questioned once a month regarding their duties 
in this line and it is foremen’s duty to make a report to me 
that this questioning has been done. 

Of course, we have a sprinkler system, gravity tank, under- 
ground reservoir, water pails thruout the plant or, where 
water should not be used, a composition of sodium bicar- 
bonate and sawdust. 

Quite often we give over our foremen’s meeting, which is 
held regularly once a week, to a full discussion of matters 
of this kind. 

It is not with a spirit of bragging that I am giving you 
this information, but merely with the thought that it might 
prove of value to some of the other members. 

[The above is a letter addressed by a furniture manu- 
facturer to the Central Bureau of Affiliated Furniture and 
Casket Manufacturers in response to a circular on fire 
prevention which has been sent out by that organization. 
It is of such direct application in the lumber manufac- 
turing industry and so full of useful suggestions that it 
is herewith reproduced. 

There have been suggestions in some of our exchanges 
recently of the desirability of keeping a special guard 
against incendiarism in lumber plants at this time. This 
is based on the idea that the use of lumber for ship- 
building and in the building of cantonments, and for 
other military purposes, may have attracted especial 
attention to that commodity and may lead to the burning 
of lumber plants and yards by German spies or sym- 
pathizers. 

In those sections of the country where the I. W. W. 
is active this, of course, should be well guarded against, 
inasmuch as that organization seems to be very clearly 
manifesting its disloyal tendencies. It should be remem- 
bered also that the season of year is rapidly approaching 
in which danger from fire around lumber plants is espe- 
cially accentuated, and, while the present season in most 
sections of the country has been unusually damp, condi- 
tions of heat and low humidity may be expected during 
the next month or two. 

The National Board of Underwriters is making a spe- 
eial effort to prevent fires that would destroy available 
stores of food, grain or other basic needed commodities. 
The lumber fraternity should do everything possible to 
codperate in this campaign.—EpiTor. | 


A BIG CARLOAD OF ARKANSAS YELLOW PINE 


You published in a recent issue of your paper account of 
the largest shipment of yellow pine on record, there being 
something like 55,000 feet. We wish to advise that we have 
just loaded out a car of 2x6 No. 1 dimension, as follows: 
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We think this is a record-breaker, and would be glad to 
know if any one has beaten it. It was loaded in coal car 


Penn. 801339, of 140,000 capacity.—Cross J cr C 
cheanae hae D y ROSSETT LUMBER Co., 


[Just at this time there is considerable interest in the 
heavier loading of ears in order to conserve the available 
supply, and the Crossett Lumber Co. appears in this 
instance to have fulfilled its full duty in tnet direction, 
Has any one a larger ecarload to report ?—EDITor. |] 
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ITALIAN INQUIRER WANTS SILVER SPRUCE 


ARKANSAS Sorr PINe Bureau, LITrLe Rock, ArkK.—I have 
been favored of your esteemed address thru the American 
Chamber of Milan, of which I am a member, and take pleas- 
ure in addressing you this letter in order to know whether 
you are in a position to supply me large quantities of silver 
spruce for airplane works, 

In the affirmative kindly indicate your best prices and con- 
ditions, possibly for goods deliyered c.i.f. Genoa or at least 
cost and freight Genoa without insurance. 

I have recently done large business in silver spruce with 
an important New York export firm, but as this latter is not 
in a position to give me proper service (for instance, they can 
not supply me the sizes I require), I thought I might as well 
get in touch with an export American firm such as your good 
one. 

The sizes principally required are the following : 

Thickness—3 at 6 inches. 

Width—12 inches up. 

Length—20 feet up. 

On this specification I want to place a trial order of 500 
cubic meters. Kindly let me know at what prices and terms 
you coulé accept it. 

Awaiting your kind reply, and trusting that this letter will 
pave the way to important business, I beg to remain ete.— 
INQuIRY No. 81. 


[The above inquiry, addressed to the Arkansas Soft 
Pine Bureau, was referred to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
as obviously that bureau does not handle silver spruce. 
Those interested in this inquiry wiil be furnished the ad- 
— “» Ut request, that of an Italian firm in Milan.— 

DITOR. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The center of interest in the financial world is Secre- 
tary McAdoo’s announcement that $5,000,000,000 more 
will be needed for war purposes during the current fiscal 
year. He has made the same statement before, but until 
this week it has escaped general notice and so business 
men are more or less up in the air. The latest demand 
for more money in connection with uncertainty regard- 
ing the price fixing policy of the Government has very 
materially restricted speculation and in a measure is 
halting new ventures. The fact is plainly evident, how- 
ever, that to meet demands business must go on, because 
funds for either bonds or taxes must come out of current 
earnings, and while it is rather early to venture any 
predictions it seems probable that the Government will 
be liberal in fixing prices for its needs. In the mean- 
time manufacturing industry is rushing ahead at 
a great rate and is restricted only by the growing 
searcity of labor and lessening supplies of some raw 
materials. Money is uneasy and rates vary greatly 
from day to day and more care is exercised in making 
loans than for some time. On the other hand, crops are 
in a satisfactory position and the yield promises in- 
creases with each week. There are some districts, of 
course, in which unfavorable reports are given, one of 
them being the spring wheat fields in some parts of 
the Inland Empire. Cotton prospects are improving, 
and altho corn is from ten days to two weeks late it is 
in excellent shape. Prices of many articles exhibit a 
stable tendency and the belief is growing that the peak 
of the market has been reached. Bank clearings for 
the week ended July 21 totaled $6,230,158,508, or a gain 
of 42 percent over the same week in 1916. High prices 
unquestionably are reflected in bank clearings and do 
much to swell the total, while the physical transactions 
may not be of greater proportion than during the same 
period in the preceding year. The large volume of 
business is shown, however, by the increasing gross 
revenue of the railroads, which is based on the same 
rates as last year and so does not show any inflation 
from appreciated value of freight and passenger rates. 

* * * . 

The activities of the southern pine producers are 
celitered on getting out Government business and so 
lcss attention is being paid to the domestic demand. 

As the weather continues favorable 


SOUTHERN with abundant rains in most sections 
YELLOW retail buyers show more interest and 
PINE the total volume of sales to this sec- 


tion of the trade is increasing de- 
spite the fact that this is usually the dull season of 
the year. There are, of course, some exceptions to this, 
but taking the country as a whole the demand for 
southern pine exceeds the ability of manufacturers to 
make shipments. The car situation has improved in 
some sections and is worse in others. Government or- 
ders find plenty of cars, but civilian business has to 
suffer in consequence. Prices on the whole are firm, 
tho there was a tendency in some markets to offer con- 
cessions to move stock not in great demand. ' Each 
week sees some new development of Government busi- 
ness, the latest being the determination to build hospi- 
tals at all cantonments and the plan to build airplane 
stations for the Canadian Government in the South. 
In fact, it is becoming very plainly evident that the 
demand for lumber for airplane stations is to be very 
large, tho just how large it is impossible to estimate 
at this time. The price situation as revealed by a study 
of the Alexandria (La.) district shows that out of 175 
items there were increases on 56, decreases on 60, while 
59 remained the same when compared with those in 
effect on the same days last week. <A group of 147 
mills report that for the week ended July 20 orders 
beoked amounted to 106,723,000 feet, shipments were 
103,959,436 feet and production was 85,217,032 feet. 
Normal production is estimated at about 99,000,000 feet. 
Production was partly kept down by the extraordinary 
efforts made to load Government orders promptly and 
the attendant employment of increased numbers of 
men in the shipping departments. The effect of Govern- 
ment business was also seen in the increase in the 
volume of orders booked, but it should also be remem- 
bered that part of this increase is caused by the added 
demand from civilian sources. Stocks of lumber are 
steadily decreasing. 

* * 

Production of hardwoods, especially in the South, is 
below normal and stocks are not so large as could be 
desired to supply the demand, which remains unabated. 

The Government demand for hard- 
HARDWOODS woods has offset the slump occa- 
sioned by the small volume of build- 
ing operations. Stocks of unsold oak of practically 
all grades on hand on June 1, according to the report 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, show a detrease as compared with the 
stocks unsold May 1. Poplar, quartered poplar, chest- 
nut, quartered chestnut and cottonwood all show in- 
creases, but in most cases only small ones. The Forest 
Service has just issued its quarterly report showing 
average f. 0. b. mill prices of hardwoods for April, May 
and June in the chief producing regions, and this 
report shows that, for example, the price of FAS 4/4 
ash ranged from $48 to $60, hickory 8/4 FAS $60 to 
$75, FAS 4/4 quartered red oak $57 to $70, FAS 4/4 
red gum $29.55 to $45, the majority of prices in all 
cases hovering near the higher than the lower levels. The 
furniture sales, just concluded, were quite successful 
and the prospects for the furniture business are consid- 
ered excellent. An outstanding feature of the sales was 
the great demand for black walnut and gum furniture. 
Mahogany is scarce and manufacturers are being forced 
to substitute other woods. Veneered furniture also has 
an increasingly heavy call and this means, of course, 
even better business for the veneer mills. Anxiety is 
expressed over securing adequate supplies of black 


walnut and it is freely predicted by furniture men 
that gum furniture is to enjoy the greatest popularity 
in years. The sale of oak furniture was good, as it 
always is, for this wood is a staple. It is not difficult 
to find men that predict an increasing demand for oak 
for this purpose. Prices are firm and manufacturers 
seem satisfied with them. 


* * * 


Manufacturers of North Carolina pine, because of 
geographical location, are receiving many orders from 
the Government and may well expect a large volume 

of future business from this source. 


NORTH A great deal of attention has been 
CAROLINA given to getting these orders under 
PINE way, so the slackening in demand 


from other sources has received lit- 
tle attention. As a matter of fact, the mills are not 
in position to book a great deal of additional business, 
having orders in many cases for more stock than is on 
hand or than can be cut in the near future because of 
the shortage of labor and other restrictive influences. 
It is somewhat easier to get shipments thru to north 
Atlantic markets and this has stimulated the call from 
that source to a certain extent. Prices are firm and 
on a good basis, as revealed by the fact that 4/4 edge 
box sells for $25 f.0.b. Norfolk in most cases. With 
mills cutting from 50 to 75 percent of capacity and 
unable to increase the size of the cut there is little 
reason to expect a change in the market situation. 


* * * 


The demand for cypress remains keen and the mills, 
as a rule, pick and choose between the orders offered. 
Cypress is being substituted more and more for other 

woods that are used in Government 


CYPRESS, construction. This, of course, ap- 
WHITE plies with the most force to the 
PINE lower grades suitable for ordinary 


building purposes. Taken as a whole 
the demand is satisfactory and prices rule very firm. 
Despite the efforts of manufacturers in the West and 
in the North the production of white pine is. being 
largely curtailed, and this in face of the growing de- 
mand from manufacturing sources and a call from the 
retail trade that holds up well. Labor troubles are 
largely responsible for the decrease in the cut and there 
seems to be no remedy for the situation; in fact, it is 
expected to grow worse. White pine is beginning to 
be spoken of as a substitute for spruce in some parts 
of airplanes and if the former wood is not obtainable 
in suitable quantities this demand is likely to attain 
considerable proportions. Prices remain firm, tho in 
a few cases reports of shading are heard, these coming 
from jobbers in general. There is nothing in the situa- 
tion to call for a decrease in prices. 

* * * 


The interest in the spruce market centers in the 
demand for airplane stock. According to telegraphic 
advices to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from Washing- 
ton, the spruce airplane lumber 
specifications are just about ready 
for public distribution and will be 
even harder to meet than the old 
ones. The price to be paid on the Pacific coast is 
1laced at $105 a thousand feet, while that to be paid 
in the East will probably be higher. There will be a 
ready market for all spruce suitable for airplane con- 
struction that it is possible to cut, and substitutes may 
have to be sought out. In the meantime considerable 
quantities of yard grades of spruce are being called 
for by the Government and this demand more than 
makes up for the slight seasonable lull evident in some 
sections. Just about the same condition prevails in 
hemlock, the mills devoting a great deal of energy to 
filling the Government orders. Mill stocks are light 
thruout the country and it is very doubtful if a heavy 
demand from retail sources could be supplied at this 
time. Prices are firm at recent levels. 


* * * 


SPRUCE, 
HEMLOCK 


In the Inland Empire the labor situation predom- 
inates over every other market factor. A number of 
the mills are closed and, to be candid, there seems to be 

no immediate relief in sight. 
WESTERN Forest fires have broken out in a 
PINES number of places and, naturally, 
add to the troubles of producers 
and reduce the number of men available for produc- 
tion of logs and lumber as well as shipments of the 
finished product. The fires, in some cases, are said 
to have been purposely set. Sales were not heavy dur- 
ing the week, because little lumber is available ready 
for immediate shipment and manufacturers are unable 
to tell when operations will again be in full swing. 
Consequently it is not surprising to find that a group 
of twenty-four mills report that for the week ended 
July 14 shipments totaled 17,285,452 feet, production 
was 16,970,811 feet, and orders amounted to 8,850,000 
feet, all three being well below normal production. 
In California and southern Oregon the labor troubles 
are not so prominent and manufacturers are doing all 
possible to speed up production. In the middle west- 
ern consuming territory heavy buying is-held up pend- 
ing further development of the.crop prospects, and 
factory buying is not very brisk. Manufacturers, how- 
ever, have all of the business that can be attended to 
at present, especially as the Government is taking con- 
siderable quantities of pine. The demand for lumber 
suitable for the manufacture of shooks remains very 
brisk. Prices are firm and have not shown any down- 
ward tendency. The car supply is very good at pres- 
ent, but the condition is not expected to last long. 

* * * 


Fir producers are very much embarrassed by the 


labor troubles and a large proportion of the mills and 
logging camps are closed down as a result. In a few 
cases mills that were closed last 


DOUGLAS week have resumed sawing, but 
FIR, others have been forced to close 
‘REDWOOD and it is doubtful if more than 50 


percent of a normal cut is being 
made. As soon as some of the mills that are now 
sawing catch up on the supply of logs they will have 
to close down. The situation is seriously retarding the 
Government supplies of lumber and Federal interven- 
tion is hoped for by the lumbermen. Manufacturers 
who are able to keep the saws humming have generally 
found it necessary to advance wages since the Fourth, 
especially in the woods. On the Columbia River, for 
example, good hook tenders are getting $7 a day and 
in some cases $8. Sets of log trucks that not so very 
long ago cost around $1,075 now sell at $2,075. As a 
consequence log prices are very firm and this has an 
effect upon the price of lumber. Labor is very short in 
all districts and in Portland, for example, men are 
being sought for work in eastern Washington, eastern 
Oregon, Idaho, southern Oregon and even in California. 
A group of 145 mills report that for the week ended 
July 14 (this was the week before the strike began, 
it must be remembered), actual production was 77,231,- 
050 feet as compared with a normal cut of 90,691,000 
feet, a decrease of 14.84 percent. Orders booked were 
below normal production 26,067,790 feet, or 28.75 per- 
cent, and below actual production 16.32 percent, while 
shipments were above actual production 1,164,750 feet, 
or 1.5 percent. Rail orders were below rail shipments 
16,300,000 feet, or 28.85 percent, leaving a balance of 
12,146 cars of unshipped rail orders. Prices are firm. 
The redwood mills are having excellent business and as 
labor troubles, other than an apparently unavoidable 
shortage, are not disturbing things, the outlook is 
very good. The call for tank stock, silo staves, ties 
and similar items is above the ability of the mills’ to 
supply. A record cut is expected to be made this year. 
Prices continue firm. 

* * * 


The labor troubles on the Pacific coast are greatly 
restricting the production of red cedar shingles and 
are also exerting more than a passing influence in 
firming up the market. The effect 
is already being felt in some of 
the middle western markets, where 
the number of arrivals is decreas- 
ing and the prices increasing. The increase in the 
price of red cedar shingles has been followed by an 
increase in the price of the white cedar article, the 
demand for both being brisk despite the season of 
the year and the general slackness of building opera- 
tions. No difficulty is experienced in selling pine 
shingles, and as for cypress—the difficulty is in find- 
ing manufacturers or jobbers with any to sell. In 
fact, the shingle market seems to hold up even, better 
than building and manufacturing conditions would 
seem to warrant. The reason for this is that most of 
the manufacturers of patent roofings are selling their 
product for war purposes and it is becoming difficult 
for retailers to get any large quantities. For months 
great quantities of patent roofings have been going 
quietly to Europe. Lath are in good demand and full 
prices are ‘obtained. 


SHINGLES, 
LATH 


* * * 


There have been several interesting developments in 
the export situation recently, not the least of which is 
the removal of the restrictions covering the exporta- 
tion of lumber from Canada to 
England, where the shipments are 
confined to deck. It is also under- 
stood that after July 19 price re- 
strictions on timber imported into the United King- 
dom from Canada will not apply. As cargoes of lum- 
ber have been awaiting shipment from Canada for 
months, the removal of the restrictions so far as deck 
loads are concerned will be a welcome relief. Hard- 
woods such as oak, ash, and hickory are going forward 
to the United Kingdom in small pareels. It is difficult 
to secure licenses to import other species of’ hard- 
woods, altho many species are badly needed.’ There is 
a fair inquiry in England for extra heavy wine pipe, 
extra heavy hogshead and extra heavy barrel staves 
(New Orleans), and values are firm. Demand for other 
staves is quiet. Whether or not the radical downward 
revision of ocean freight rates contemplated by the 
United States and England will increase exports of 
lumber depends entirely upon the number of vessels 
that become available for the wood carrying trade. 
There may well be an indirect nenefit in that rates to 
South America and Australia may be decreased and so 
stimulate the demand for lumber. In general, the 
demand for'ship timbers’is taking care of the quality 
of both southern pine and Douglas fir that normally is 
most exported, but a fair amount of business of an 
export nature—considering the handicaps—is being 
engaged in. Altho no mention may be made of boats 
or ports it is known that the English Government is 
still buying yellow pine in considerable quantities and 
the shipments run up to a good figure in the course 
of a month. The trade with Mexico promises to revive 
soon. The export trade in both redwood and Douglas 
fir is held back only by the shortage of tonnage. 
Another interesting feature of the trade is that an 
order for 34,000,000 feet of yellow pine has been placed 
for shipment to France for the use of General Persh- 
ing’s army. This order consists principally of pilin 
in 40,- 45-, 50-, 55- and 60-foot lengths, 8-inch tops, an 
12x12-inch timbers and 3x12-inch and 4x10-inch planks. 
The order is to be eet immediately and indicates 
that our Government intends to make the American 
army independent of European supplies of timber. 


EXPORT 
SITUATION 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Prices of materials, speaking generally, are waver- 
ing, and in instances are actually receding. Whether 
this is a temporary development or not remains to be 
seen. There is an impression among students of price 
movements that the top in the great swing of prices 
that has carried the average to an unprecedented level 
has been reached. To what extent this wavering is due 
to the agitation for regulation and control of prices can 
not be determined, but no doubt it has been a factor, 


and probably more so than the actual fixing of any 


maximum price would prove to be. 

That there must be some method of conserving our 
resourees is impressing itself upon the business mind 
generally. Especially is this true of our natural re- 
sourees, such as coal, lumber, oil and oil products, lead, 
zine, copper, iron ore, and so on. The Government in 
making its plans to build a very large number of air- 
planes necessarily must make provision for fuel for 
the operation of this aircraft, otherwise to build these 
machines for war purposes would be a waste of effort 
and material. Whether steps have already been taken 
to accumulate a supply of gasoline for their operation 
is not known, but the operation of such a large num- 
ber of war flying machines will make an inroad on 
the supply of gasoline. It will have a marked effect 
on the price for private consumption. 

Already gasoline is advancing in the open market. 
The annual production is short of the yearly consump- 
tion, notwithstanding the tremendous impetus given to 
search for new oil supplies in various parts of the 
country. This development, of course, may again bring 
a surplus and the increasing price will be the incentive 
that will result in this development. But when our 
flying squadron of twenty or thirty thousand airplanes 
reaches the battlefields of Europe with it must go 
tank line steamers carrying a large amount of fuel for 
these flying machines. 

At the moment the copper supplies of the country 
are being conserved as a result of a strike of the 
miners, but this conservation is not of the kind that 
helps the situation. It is a conservation similar to 
that of our coal supply, which allows the coal and cop- 
per to remain in the ground, where it is of little use 
to anyone. The labor situation as it relates to these 
two industries particularly is a most menacing feature. 
An indication of this is found in the statement of one 
of the large copper companies, Inspiration, which for 
the first time in its history reported that it had not 
produced a pound of copper during June. Other cop- 
per companies find their output very much curtailed, 
and when the part that copper plays in the making of 
munitions and other war supplies is considered how 
serious this interruption of the copper industry may 
prove if prolonged will be realized. 

The coal situation has been a troublesome feature in 
our industrial activities for years. The numerous holi- 
days and other interruptions at certain seasons of the 
year have greatly curtailed the production of coal, 
but at the moment every effort is being made to bring 


the production up to a point where it will afford an 
adequate supply of that fuel, not only for war pur- 
poses but for domestic uses. So far the iron ore situa- 
tion is not threatened with any serious development. 
The trouble in the steel industry is to get capacity 
adequate to meet the requirements of the Government 
and at the same time care for the domestic consump- 
tion. If the profits accruing to the steel companies 
of the country are not too much curtailed by price fix- 
ing and by the levy of an excess profit tax/it will be 
possible to expand the industry to a capacity adequate 
to care for the requirements of the Government during 
the war. 

There may be periods such as at the present when 
the Government’s needs are so imperative as to com- 
pel domestic requirements to wait, but these, with our 
tremendous output, can be arranged for the reason that 
a great part of the Government’s tonnage is of a class 
of steel the making of which will not seriously impair 
the ability to supply ordinary domestic requirements 
to any considerable extent. 

The way American business is readjusting itself to 
new conditions is remarkable. The lack of experience 
in financial and business lines in meeting obstacles im- 
posed by war conditions causes now and then feelings 
of apprehension as new features develop. It will be 
recalled to what extent the prospect of the flotation 
of a two billion dollar loan issue disturbed the banking 
and business mind. As the time for the offering of 
that loan approached much of that apprehension was 
allayed, thru the issuance of short term Treasury notes 
which were available as investments for banks. This 
relieved the strain and enabled the banks to finance the 
Government without causing a serious money strin- 
gency. 

Then came the recall of the deposits from the de- 
positary banks by the Government. This was made 
necessary by the tremendous requirement of the Treas- 
ury Department, for the Government is spending money 
far more rapidly in its preparation for war and in pro- 
viding for its Allies than anybody had expected. This 
situation caused a feeling of apprehension and call 
money in New York shot up to 10 percent. Evidently 
the bankers forgot that in this period the Government 
was obligated to pay $200,000,000 of short term Treas- 
ury notes, so that the recalled deposits resulting from 
the Liberty Loan would quickly find their way back 
into the banks thru the retirement of these short-term 
notes. Thus it will be seen that this proved to be 
simply a shifting of credit rather than a transfer of 
actual money. 

At the end of this month, about the time the Liberty 
Loan installment is due, there matures $400,000,000 of 
Treasury certificates, so it will be seen that this pay- 
ment on the Liberty Loan will amount to little more 
than a shifting of credit backward and forward. The 
Aug. 15 and Aug. 30 installments of the Liberty Loan 
come at a time when money is required to care for 
the crops, but it is quite likely that these will be met 


and probably discounted thru the offering of Treasury 
notes in advance, or thru the ‘rediscounting by the 
banks at the Federal Reserve. This would simply prove 

to be a temporary measure and provide additional cur- 
rency, should there be a strain in the money market. 
This rediscounting is a proper banking function 
created to protect business men and to enable banks 
to prevent a stringency. 

One encouraging feature is to be found in recent 
statistical information. The railroads, which for sev- 
eral months have been showing remarkable increases 
in gross but decreases in net, seem to have reached at 
least temporarily the turning point. The latest 
statistics indicate a gain in net as well as in gross. 
The biggest gain, however, is reflected by the western 
railroads, which is exceedingly encouraging. There is 
no question that the work of the railroad war board 
in eliminating competing trains and in increasing the 
car efficiency sooner or later will manifest itself in 
the earnings of the various railroads. 

There is one feature in the situation as it relates to 
the war that deserves consideration. A current dispo- 
sition is to create a favored class in this country, 
which, if carried too far, may result in a menace to 
our democratic institution. There is no more reason 
why the farming element of this country should be 
given greater consideration than any other element 
so far as the requirements of the Government during 
the war are concerned. It is true that prices of farm 
products should not be restricted by a maximum figure, 
at least to the extent of curtailing production. It is 
true also that care should be used not to deplete the 
farms of their already limited supply of labor, but care 
should be used that able bodied farm boys may not 
use this as an excuse to avoid military service. 

It has been suggested that if there were created in 
this country a secondary military reserve in which men 
were disciplined and trained for industrial activity 
during the war many, who are incapable for physical 
reasons or because of age, of serving the country in the 
ranks might be utilized in various lines of industries. 
Many men of this character in our cities, if utilized in 
the open air on the farms, could be made healthier 
and more efficient in after years by having experienced 
two or three years of duty as secondary reservists on 
the farms. 

No other movement in connection with the war is 
deserving of so great consideration as is that enlist- 
ing the boys under military age for farm service that 
in itself is bound to produce a stronger manhood in this 
country. Those who live in the cities and are com- 
pelled to reside in crowded tenements or work in close 
quarters necessarily weaken their physical condition 
by this long experience and lack of out-of-doors life. 
Especially is this true of those who have physical ail- 
ments or deformities. Nature is the best physician in 
the world and farm work will accomplish wonders in 
strengthening those who have been weakened by long 
experience in the crowded cities. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


Responses to the appeal for householders to help the food 
supply by raising their own foodstuffs as far as possible have 
been particularly encouraging from the middle western 
States, the National Emergency Food Garden Commission an- 
nounces. An increase in the number of food gardens in the 
middle western States of 295 percent, the greatest in the 
country, is shown. ‘The increase for the whole United States 
is 222 percent. This gain represents a total of 1,175,000 
acres. The commission estimates that the value of the food 
to be raised in home gardens this year will approximate 
$350,000,000. 

A savings bank account of $2 which had been accumulating 
interest unclaimed in a Brooklyn bank for forty years has 
just found its owner, and the forty years’ interest on the de- 
posit compounded brought the total up to $1,500. Delivery 
of the money was brought about thru a new law compelling 
banks to search for owners of unclaimed deposits. 


The X-ray for detecting tuberculosis among New York State 
troops destined for service in France is the latest in preven- 
tive measures. Initial Roentgen ray studies of ninety-five 
members of the national guard disclosed ten men with either 
active or quiescent tuberculosis present, a condition making 
it dangerous for them to undergo the hardships of military 
service, 

Luther Burbank’s latest creation, the Momayee apple, is 
a triple combination of the alligator pear, the yam and the 
apple, having the distinct flavors of each, and is grown only 
in British Columbia. The new fruit is a salmon pink in ap- 
pearance with a tan leather-like covering. Inside is a large 
seed, somewhat like a buckeye. The Momayee is the result 
of three years’ experimenting and is to be used in salads. 


The sinister influence of that outlaw element, the I. W. W., 
is being felt in the vicinity. of Ironwood, Mich. Every indi- 
cation points to a general mine strike on the Gogebic range, 
under the auspices of the Industrial Workers of the World. 
he whole range is plastered with I. W. W. literature. Al- 
ready miners at the Colby and Ironton properties near Besse- 
mer have gone out, reducing the working force by 50 percent. 
The posters plastered about the district ask for a $6 wage for 
i 6-hour day. 

To the first Ameertoan, aviator to drop bombs over Berlin 
Sigmond Saxe, of New York City, will present a $1,000 
Liberty Bond. 

' . THE WAR WITH GERMANY 


Michaelis, Germany’ s new Chancellor, in his initial speech, 
places great faith in the U-boat campaign, and treats with 
contempt America’s entry into the great war. He declares 
that “the Germans wish to conclude peace as combatants who 
have successfully accomplished their purpose.” He disclaims 
Teutonic ambition to world conquest, yet flatly turns down 
the program of no annexations and no indemnities, which is 
Supported by the liberal element in Germany. He announces 
himself in favor of the idea of readjustment of the borders 
and colonial possessions by bargaining, The new chancellor 





very apparently can conceive only a German peace, based on 
victory and Teutonic dictation of terms.—The German reichs- 
tag has now voted, without discussion, the third reading of 
the bill providing for a war credit of $3,000,000,000.—July 
20 saw the successful accomplishment of the drafting of 687,- 
000 citizens of the United States for military service, 187,000 
of whom will fill up the ranks of the Federal army and the 
national guard, and 500,000 of whom will make up the new 
national army.—Immediately upon receipt of the news telling 
of the drafting of so many American citizens into military 
ranks for service against autocracy, the German Government 
called out 2,000,000 additional men into its own service. 
These are said to be well under 20 years of age.—The British 
Government has asked, in the House of Commons, for an addi- 
tional credit of $3,250,000,000, the largest single vote since 
the outbreak of the war. It will bring up the total for the 
war to $26,460,000,000.—Rioting in the streets of Petrograd 
by an element that may be compared with the I. W. W. of 
this country has seriously affected the morale of the Russian 
troops, who, by disobedience and thru sugary overtures on the 
part of the foe, have counteracted their recent victories by 
retreating from the front, and in some places their retreat has 
developed into actual rout. The provisional Government has 
issued a proclamation to the nation setting forth the seri- 
ousness of the situation, declaring that its first duty is to 
apply its whole strength against the foes of Russia, internal 
and external. Mr. Kerensky has again been obliged to go to 
the front to recharge the troops with determination, and the 
provisional Government has invested in this man the powers 
of a dictator——Twenty or more German airplanes attempted 
on July 22 to raid London, but were forced to retreat after 
dropping some bombs on Harwich and Felixtowe, which killed 
eleven and wounded twenty-six persons.—It seems that Ger- 
man military authorities have been figuring very largely on 
American produce for sustenance, European neutrals the 
source of supply, and the knowledge that the United States 
will not export to neutrals who reéxport American food and 
other supplies to Germany is causing grave concern in Ger- 
many.—Siam is the latest recruit to the ranks of nations at 
odds with Germany, having declared that a state of war ex- 
ists. This little nation has seized nine German steamers 
aggregating 19,000 tons and has placed all Germans and Aus- 
trians under arrest and closed their business. 

Despite the disquieting reports that have come from Petro- 
grad during the last few days, the United States on July 23 
emphasized its faith in the Russian Government by extend- 
ing it a further credit of $75,000,000. This is the second 
Russian credit, the first, for $100,000,000, having been estab- 
lished soon after the United States entered the war. An 
additional credit of $60,000,000 to France also was author- 
ized, bringing the total advanced all the Allies up to $1,523,- 
000,000, or more than half of the $3,000,000,000 authorized 
by Congress.—More than 60 percent of the Liberty loan was 
paid in on June 80. Only 20 percent of it was due at that 
time. The total was $1,385,024,456.—The food control bill 
with its sweeping powers to the President in control of foods, 
feeds and fuel, during the war, was passed by the Senate July 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


21 by the overwhelming vote of 81 to 6. ‘The bill as passed 
by the Senate, however, contains an amendment creating a 
joint committee of senators and representatives to confer and 
advise with executive officials on war expenditures. The 
President has asked Congress to eliminate this amendment, 
pointing out that such a committee would be likely to con- 
stantly harass those directly responsible for the conduct of 
the war. There is opposition felt also to the Senate’s pro- 
vision of a food control board of three members instead of 
one.—The controversy between General Goethals and Chair- 
man Denman of the Federal Shipping Board which has seri- 
ously delayed the shipbuilding program of the country has 
resulted in the voluntary resignation of Goethals and the res- 
ignation by request of Chairman Denman. Edward N. Hur- 
ley succeeds Mr. Denman as head of the shipping board, and 
Washington L. Capps, chief constructor of the Navy, will suc- 
ceed General Goethals as general manager of the emergency 
fleet corporation. 

The Government’s vast war program as disclosed reveals 
that the administrations plans call for an army of 1,700,000 
men by the spring of 1918, with at least 1,000,000 in France 
by that time. With this army on the firing line and in 
training, the administration will be ready to call, if need be, 
two additional increments of 500,000 drafted men each. 
Nine American officers who accompanied General Pershing to 
France and made a tour along the western front, have re- 
turned, admitting that they were astounded at conditions, 
and that virtually all of their preconceived notions were 
faulty. According to these observers the German line on the 
western front is virtually impregnable, as far as the present 
alignment of forces is concerned. The Allies can not budge 
this line unless they receive tremendous assistance from the 
United States. These officers say that there is no evidence 
whatever that the backbone of the German empire is about to 
be broken because of internal dissension or of shortage of 
foods. The Allied officers on the front admit freely that they 
can not break the German line with their present force.-—— 
July 25 dispatches tell of the complete routing and mutiny 
of the Russian troops to such an extent, in fact, that their 
recent brilliant gains have been: made almost null. 

The losses of British shipping due to the German U-bout 
activity were greater last week than in any of the three 
weeks preceding. The official report by the admiralty shows 
twenty-one large merchant vessels and three smaller ones 
destroyed. 

The second draft of men for the new national army will 
take place about October 1. 


Washington 





The Government, in basing an estimate on the needs of the 
army and navy, wishes the war tax bill to authorize an addi- 
tional $5,000,000,000, much in excess of those already pre- 
sented and necessitating the raising of revenue not contem- 
plated when the Senate finance committee revised the war tax 
bill, There is an inclination to put the increased tax burden 
on excess profits, now estimated at $5,000,000,000 a year, 
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ASKS COOPERATION IN REMOVING J. W. W. MENACE 


Those Not Fighting Nor Working for Democracy 
Must Not Interfere with Industry 


MissounaA, Mont., July 23.—After a two weeks shut 
down, the lumber department of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., of Bonner, near here, has resumed operations 
both at the mill and in the woods, and while neither 
operation is running full force they are operating in good 
shape, despite the trouble they have been experiencing 
with I. W. W.’s. 

The plant of the Polleys Lumber Co., at Missoula, is 
running steadily, having been closed down only for the 
usual Fourth of July vacation. One small logging camp 
where about twenty-five men were employed was closed 
down, but this will soon be running again. 

In a recent statement to the public, issued by E. H. 
Polleys, of the Polleys Lumber Co., attention is called to 
the fact that the lumber business of Montana, as well as 
other industries, is being confronted with a grave crisis. 
For more than forty years the Polleys Lumber Co. has 
been a real producer and since locating in Missoula it 
has employed 250 to 350 men and has been law-abiding 
and patriotic. Therefore the company does xct intend 
to tolerate or permit unlawful interference with its work 
and operations, or have its employees subjected to insults, 
threats and assaults at the hands of the I. W. W.’s or 
any other body of men whose members will neither fight 
on the field of battle or labor in the fields of work. In 
this the company states that it expects the fullest and 
most unstinted aid and assistance from the city of Mis- 
soula, the State of Montana and Uncle Sam. The con- 
clusion of this manly and patriotic statement of the 
Polleys Lumber Co. is as follows: 

This we look for as a matter, not of grace, but of right. 
There is, and there will be, no man in our employ who is not 
a simon-pure American citizen—every one of whom takes 
patriotic pride in saluting Old Glory as he goes to work, who 
will stand put and fight for his rights, his bread and butter, 
his family and his home, and every one of whom is working 
for us simply because he can not fight for his country and his 
flag. We shall do our part industrially because we can not 
do it in the trenches. The country is pouring forth, in un- 
stinted streams, its best young blood and treasure in order 
that the I. W. W.’s may have a blessed and free country to 
live in, at a wage at which they may live without want, and 
with a liberty they enjoy without limit. Because they enjoy 
its blessings, we are determined that they shall not ruin the 
industries that afford it existence. They must either fight 
for liberty or work for sustenance. This is not a time in 
which either slackers or idlers or anarchists should meet with 
encouragement and success. 

In this exigency and crisis our motto is: Those who will 
neither fight for democracy nor work for its existence shall 
not interfere with those who are willing to do both. We in- 
tend to live up to the letter and the spirit of the law. In 
this undertaking we expect, and expect rightfully, the unre- 
served, unstinted and patriotic codperation of every other law- 
abiding and loyal American citizen. 








GUNSTOCK MANUFACTURERS KEPT BUSY 

Kansas Crty,j(Mo., July 24.—Kansas City being in the 
center of one of the most important black walnut dis- 
tricts in the country, the manufacture of gunstocks has 
become. a very rushing business here during the last few 
weeks. Big orders have been received by the two large 
walnut concerns here—the Purcell Lumber Co. and the 
Penrod Walnut & Veneer Co.—from the Allies and also 
from European neutrals ever since the war began, but 
now both plants are’ having all they can uo with orders 
for the United States army. One of the mills now is 
working on an order for 300,000 gunstock blanks and 
the other is rushing thru an order for 150,000. 

The stocks are sawed in the rough here from the logs 
and sent to the arsenal at Rock Island, Ill., where they 
are finished. Day and night shifts are at work on the 
orders as the stocks are urgently needed for guns with 
which the newly drafted army is to be armed. . 

Kansas City gets so much walnut timber that it is 
probable many other large gun orders will be given to 
Kansas City concerns if the war is prolonged. 





LARGE TIMBER DEAL IS CONSUMMATED - 


Ortawa, ONT., July 26.—The Colonial Lumber. Co., of 
Pembroke, has purchased from the Fraser, and Bryson in- 
terests of Ottawa, the Magnisippi limits near Two Rivers 
comprising 330 square miles, on which there is a great lot 
of beautiful pine timber, as well as immense quantities 
of spruce. The company has already begun work on the 
building of a depot at Two Rivers and will put on a 
force of 100 men this fall to cut the logs. One thousand 
square miles of timber is now controlled by the company, 
the other limits being on the Deep River and the Kippewa. 
The amount involved in the new transaction has not been 
disclosed. 





LARGE MILL RAZED BY FIRE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 24.—Mill No. 1 of the 
Crookston Lumber Co. at Bemidji, Minn., one of the larg- 
est sawmills in the United States, was destroyed by fire 
last Saturday. The blaze broke out suddenly and in 
twenty minutes time the mill was a total loss. The 
power house also was put out of business. The loss is 
estimated at $200,000. Officials of the company are now 
in Bemidji investigating conditions, and it is expected 
that they will rebuild immediately, but no announcement 
to this effect has been made. 

I. W. W. agitators are suspected of causing the fire, 
which was apparently incendiary, and six men were 
placed: under arrest within a few hours, being unable to 
give a satisfactory account of themselves. The chief of 
police and County attorney raided the I. W. W. hall and 
took possession of all the books and records found there. 
Two representatives of the Minnesota Public Safety Com- 
mission are assisting them in a thoro investigation. 

No lumber was destroyed by the fire, and Mill No. 2 


is not affected, but the No. 1 mill, it is feared, will be 
out of commission for several months. E,. H. Day, mill 
superintendent for the Shelvin companies, went early to 
the scene, and J. H. Nichols and other officials of the 
companies are now on the ground. 





WOULD PREVENT DEPREDATIONS OF MOLLUSK 


Strange Marine Organism Which Bores Submerged 
Timbers Causes Much Damage 





MADISON, WIs., July 23.—To discover some means of 
protecting submerged wood from the depredations of a 
little animal less than an inch long is one of the novel 
tasks set before the Forest Products Laboratory. This 
little animal has no head and only one foot and yet its 
unlimited capacity for boring has caused a large amount 
of trouble for the Bureau of Yards and Docks of the 
Navy Department, by undermining the timber structures 
around the Hawaiian Islands. 

This little mollusk is called the Pholas and is a relative 
of the clam-family, which it resembles quite closely. It 
does not confine its boring to wood since no rock is im- 
mune to its attacks, and it has been found in marble, 














SPECIMENS OF PHOLAS SHOWING RELATIVE SIZE 


sandstone and granite, altho metal seems to be too much 
for its efforts. In boring, the Pholas braces its open 
shell against the sides of the excavation, while its hard 
rough ‘‘tongue,’’ or ‘‘foot’’ as it is sometimes called, 
altho incapable of locomotion, works back and forth, 
cutting a clean round hole, particles of sand and grit 
operated between the tongue and the stone or wood help- 
ing to wear away the latter. When the sharp edges are 
worn off they are soon replaced by others. The shell 
itself is preserved from being prematurely worn away 
by the fact that it is composed of aragonite, a substance 
much harder than the wood or rocks in which it bores. 
The rapidity of this little animal’s work is not abso- 
lutely known, but a cargo of marble wrecked in the North 
Sea was destroyed by it in one year. The lowest limits 
of its activities is approximately one and one-half inches 
and it must have direct access to the water since it de- 
pends upon the sea currents to bring to the door of. its 
home the food which quite satisfies its moderate appetite. 
To excavate a gloomy retreat in submerged wood or 
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HOW PHOLAS BORES INTO PILING AND STONE 


stone seems to be all that the Pholas lives for and to as- 
cend to the summit or sink to the bottom of its narrow 
cell makes up all the acciderits of existence to this strange 
creature. It virtually digs its own grave since, as it 
grows in size within its burrow, it is unable to escape 
and there it dies in a crevice of wood or the groove of a 
rock, its little hard white shells bearing mute testimony to 
a life which, so far as is known, has been lived in vain. 

The borer is also found along the Pacific and Gulf 
coasts where it is often used for food, being thought by 
some to have a more delicate flavor than the oyster. Be- 
sides the curious property of boring and burrowing in 
wood and stone it possesses another important character- 
istic, that of phosporescence. It emits a very brilliant 
light, and thus those who eat it in an uncooked state 
would appear in the dark to have swallowed phosphorus, 
and to sup on this mollusk would give the spectacle of a 
fire-eater on a small scale. 

Some almost perfect specimens of the Pholas have been 
secured by the Forest Products Laboratory, and also 
specimens of wood and stone eaten by the borer. 


TEST WOODS FOR PULP QUALITIES 


Cucumber Wood Under Experimentation—Would De. 
vise Method to Eliminate Pitch from Sulphite Pulp 


MapiIson, Wis., July 23.—Cucumber wood and four 
different kinds of pine from Virginia are to be tested at 
the Forest Products laboratory here for their pulp making 
qualities. Arthur Koehler, of the laboratory, has just 
returned from a field trip in Virginia and other eastern 
States, where he has been for several weeks collecting 
material for pulp making and other experimental pur- 
poses. 

The cucumber tree derives its name from its many 
protuberances which resemble the cucumber. The wood 
is very similar to the yellow poplar or whitewood com- 
mon in eastern markets and generally sold under the 
name of poplar. It is usually smaller than poplar and 
for this reason is often more suitable for pulpwood than 
for lumber. 

Mr. Koehler says that many of the old fields of Vir- 
ginia are now covered over with second growth pine. 
Due to improper farming methods this land, which was 
onee under cultivation, is reverting to the forest state 
again. However, it will take many years to grow market- 
able saw timber from this second growth pine, but it is 
believed that it can be used for pulpwood by the soda 
and sulphite processes, as the soda present in the cooking 
liquor forms a soap which readily dissolves the pitch 
from the pulp. By the sulphite process, however, most 
of the pitch in the wood remains in the pulp which later 
causes trouble on the wire of the paper. machine. It is 
intended to carry on experiments at the laboratory for 
the purpose of devising some method by which the pitch 
may be eliminated in the sulphite pulp so that it can he 
used for paper making. 

Mr. Koehler also collected from freshly felled trees in 
the forest samples of the different species of oak grow- 
ing in the Alleghenies for the purpose of obtaining au- 
thentie specimens of the different kinds of oak, in order 
that a study may be made to determine if it is possible 
to distinguish the different species of oak by the wood 
alone. While it is easy to distinguish them in the forest 
it is impossible now to determine the difference between 
many of the species after they have been cut into lumber. 





DISCHARGED EMPLOYEE ALLEGED TRAIN WRECKER 


Marinette, Wis., July 24.—After repeated attempts 
to’ wreck a train on the J. W. Wells Lumber Co.’s branch 
line at Athelstane, Marinette County, a man believed to 
be Joseph Laska, of Chicago, a discharged employee, ac- 
complished his purpose with the loss of several thousand 
dollars to the lumber company, according to District At- 
torney E. W. Miller. 

Laska came to Athelstane to work for the J. W. Wells 
company about a week ago on an agreement that his fare 
from Chicago should be deducted from the first week’s 
wages. He worked a week and when the agreement was 
carried out he became incensed and is alleged to have 
made the statement that ‘‘it would cost the lumber com- 
pany a good many times that before he got thru with 
them.’’ 

The amount of the fare was $6.98. Laska, who is now 
in the Marinette County jail, started out down the track 
and threw two switches and placed one obstruction on 
the track before he accomplished his purpose. 

After his first attempts had been discovered, Laska 
threw a switch which sent an engine, tender and three 
freight cars off the track into the ditch. The engine 
was damaged to the extent of $1,000, the tender to the 
extent of $500 and the freight cars also were damaged. 
The total damage will be approximately $2,000. No one 
was injured. 

Laska has been bound over for trial at the next term 
of the Marinette County cireuit court and is held at the 
County jail without bail. 





MEXICAN PROSPECTS ARE MORE ENCOURAGING 


Houston, TEex., July 24.—Prospects of a good market 
for railroad and car material in Mexico were brought to 
Houston last week by Felipe Peseador, director general 
of the Constitutionalist railroads of Mexico, who stopped 
here on his way to New York. At this point as well as 
at various points en route he met railroad officials in this 
country and made a study of the methods of operation in 
use here. . 

Upon his arrival in Houston, Mr. Pescador appointed 
C. J. Boothroyd as general commercial agent of the Cou- 
stitutionalist lines with headquarters in this city. Mr. 
Boothroyd, who comes from Mexico City, will be general 
purchasing agent for the lines. He has already placed 
several orders for lumber. 

Mr. Pescador, who was with the old National lines and 
who occupies a position similar to that of minister of 
transportation, announced while here that the Constitu- 
tionalist Government had appropriated $3,000,000 a year 
for the rehabilitation of the Mexican railways, besides 2 
large sum for maintenance. He declared that it would be 
the policy of the Government to rebuild the rolling stock 
and motive power at the earliest possible moment so as 
to resume traffic between the United States and Mexico. 

Since President Carranza assumed charge in Mexico, 
vast improvements in the condition of the railroads there 
have been made, according to Mr. Pescador. While at 
first it was intended to buy equipment in the United 
States, and large orders were placed, it was impossible 
to get them filled, he said, and the cars on hand were 
repaired and rebuilt. 

Last week, one of the large lumber manufacturers in 
Houston received an order from Mr. Boothroyd for a 
number of ties and stringers, payment being guaranteed 
by a bank in Laredo. J. 8S. Pyeatt, president of the Gulf 
Coast’ lines, accompanied Mr. Pescador on part of his 
trip. 
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BATTLE FOREST FIRES IN NORTHWEST 


Kootenai Forest Reserve Endangered — Government 
Employees Help Fight Flames 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WASH., July 25.—The fate of great areas 
of the forests of the Northwest rests with the elements. 
While the more dangerous blazes are practically under 
control, after having burned over thousands of acres of 
timber, a strong wind would again fan them to a fury 
that nothing but a drenching rain could successfully 
combat. The Kootenai national forest in northwestern 
Montana, where no rain has fallen since June 24, is in 
especially inflammable condition and, according to latest 
reports, hot dry winds are springing up. Fifteen hundred 
men have been fighting fires this week and are now being 
held in readiness to attack again at first sign of a fresh 
outbreak. In addition, all available Government em- 
ployees on irrigation and survey projects are being re- 
leased for fire duty. The greatest damage this week was 
in Fourth of July Canyon and on the Yaak River, both in 
Idaho. At the former point 2,000 acres were burned over 
and on the Yaak thousands of acres of heavy timber were 
swept before 500 men could gain the upper hand. 

While there have been persistent rumors of incen- 
diarism they are. as yet without confirmaticn and Govern- 
ment officials are inclined to hold the I. W. W. innocent 
in the matter. The labor situation has been rather quiet 
this week, the most significant event being a lecture given 
on the street last night by an I. W. W. agitator, who in- 
strueted his ‘‘fellow workers’’ in the art of destroying 
the apple erop by ‘‘inadvertently’’ pinching and bruising 
the fruit when picking it—a dastardly application of their 
favorite weapon of sabotage. 





FIRE WIPES OUT ENTIRE PLANT 


TACOMA, WASH., July 23.—As soon as insurance ean 
he adjusted and necessary plans be made, the Tacoma 
Kir Door Co. expects to begin rebuilding its plant on 
Clevel and Way which was wiped out by fire late last 
Tuesday afternoon. Officials of the company estimate 
the loss as $150,000 with insurance of $102,500. The en- 
tire plant was burned, including factory, sawmill, sheds, 
engine and boiler rooms and dry kiln, with a considerable 
quantity of stock lumber and about one thousand doors. 
A large quantity of. lumber was saved from the fire. 
The flames were discovered about 3:30 p. m. in the main 
factory building and spread thruout the plant before the 
firemen could reach the scene. Neither John Snyder, 














THE BURNING OF THE TACOMA FIR DOOR CO. 


president of the company, or Superintendent O. R. 
Weatherby could say how the fire started, but neither 
of them believe it was caused by incendiarism. In the 
opinion of the firemen the origin was a hot box and its 
rapid spread was due to the fine wood dust in the air 
and around and under the buildings. The company be- 
gan business about sixteen years ago and had approxi- 
mately $210,000 invested in the plant and site. About 
150 men were employed and the company had orders 
ahead to. keep it rushing for six months, its officers say, 
among the orders being a share of the door orders for 
the American, Lake army cantonment, the bulk of which 
were placed some time ago among local door factories, 
including the Wheeler, Osgood Co. and Pacifie Mutual 
Door Co. The company’s sawmill was devoted exclusive- 
ly to eutting stock for the factory. There will be con- 
siderable machinery salvage from the fire. 


SENDS OUT HEAVILY LOADED CARS 


McNary, La., July 21.—In line with the policy of other 
manufacturers to secure the greatest efficiency possible 
from the limited supply of cars available for the shipment 
of lumber, the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. has been sending 
out some heavily loaded ears, some of them so heavily 
loaded, in fact, as to bring out protests from customers 
who had ordered carloads of lumber and who were accom- 
modated with some of the biggest carloads they had ever 
seen. One of these big carloads recently sent out was 
Pennsylvania car No. 315,548, with a marked capacity of 
140,000 pounds. The car was loaded with 52,888 feet of 
2x12-inch, 22-foot No. 1 dimension, the gross weight of 
the ear being 200,900 pounds, the tare 51,500 pounds, leav- 
ing the net weight of the lumber on the ear 149,400 
pounds. When this car rolled into the yards of the big 
dealer in St. Louis who had made the purchase, he 
realized that he had really bought a carload of lumber. 
Heavy loading of ears is being urged upon shippers by 
the Car Service Commission, and lumbermen in this section 
are attempting to comply with the request to load cars 
just as heavily as possible in order to conserve the car 
supply and at the same time meet the demands of the 
buying public. | 








THE NATION’S IDEAL SUMMER PLAYGROUND 


Beautiful Scenery and Invigorating Climate Invite the 
Tourist—Splendid Firs Line Automobile Road 








SEATTLE, WASH., July 14.—The Puget Sound country 
of western Washington, where the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean extend for miles and miles around and about beau- 
tiful forest-clad shores at the base of giant mountains 
eternally covered by snow, should be the nation’s sum- 
mer playground. It is there that beautiful scenery and 


invigorating climate are to be found. 

An arm of Puget Sound extends to the south, from the 
western end of the Straits, near Port Townsend, called 
Hood Canal because it is long and narrow like a canal. 
Part way down Hood Canal, at a place called Hoodsport, 
there is a splendid automobile road, extending eight miles 
westward to Lake Cushman, a gem of a little lake, almost 














“WORM’S EYE” VIEW OF TWO GREAT FIRS 


at the foot of the Olympic mountains. Along this pic- 
turesque road there are some splendid fir trees, as is 
shown in the accompanying pictures, taken by J. 8. Will- 
iams, of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, who recently spent a week-end in this 
picturesque region. 

The top picture is an unique one. Mr. Williams 
placed his camera on the ground, face up, between the 














SOME SPLENDID WASHINGTON FIR TREES 


two large fir trees shown on the left of the roadway, and 
the result was a ‘‘worm’s eye’’ view of these two mag- 
nificent firs, 


ANNOUNCES ADDRESSES OF SAWMILL UNITS 


Boston, Mass., July 25.—Announcement of the sta- 
tions in Seotland at which are located the lumber mill 
units recently organized and equipped in New England, 
and the thanks of ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government for this 
generous gift from the States of New England,’’ are 
conveyed in a letter from Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the 
British Ambassador at Washington, to James J. Phelan, 
of the Connecticut Valley Lumber Co. and a prominent 
member of the Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety 
who took an active part in sending these lumbermen 
abroad. 

The letter says: 

I have much pleasure in informing you, in confirmation 
of the telegram which IT sent you this morning, that a cable 
has just reached me from London stating that the New Eng- 
land sawmill units reached Liverpool all well and safe July 
4. They are now in camp at Strathearron, Ardgay, Roshire, 
the officers being lodged in the Balnagown Hotel at Ardgay. 

The horses and equipment have arrived safely and the 
stores have been checked. 

I am instructed to convey to your committee the grateful 
thanks of His Majesty’s Government for this generous gift 
from the States of New England, and now have very great 
pleasure in doing so, 








* one St. 


URGE ARCHITECTS TO USE WOOD 


Government’s Need of Steel Gives Point to Appeal of 
Chamber of Commerce 


Boston, Mass., July 24.—Strong arguments are being 
brought to bear on architects and builders to substitute 
wherever possible wood for steel and concrete. Lumber 
is abundant and comparatively cheap, whereas steel is 
searce and every available pound is urgently needed by 
the Government to be used in connection with the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. The more that private 
builders use it the less there will be for the Government 
and the more it will cost the country. 

Statements to this effect are being circulated by the 
Chamber of Commerce among business men and with the 
additional efforts to this end by other patriotic interests 
there can be no doubt but that the character of building 
construction will be affected, at least to some degree. 

A trip among the important industrial centers of New 
England will reveal even to a casual observer that a very 
considerable part of the factory, mill and commercial 
buildings now being started here are being built largely 
of lumber. Were it not for the influence of some of the 
publie authorities the proportion would undoubtedly be 
still larger. But there are some martinets in public office 
who are sticklers for the letter of the law even during 
the times of stress of a great war, which means that in 
some instances builders are compelled to use steel mem- 
bers where timber would do quite as well and with equal 
safety. 


COMPANY INSURES EMPLOYEES IN NOVEL WAY 

MENASHA, WIS., July 24.—The Menasha Woodenware 
Co., which on April 1, 1917, instituted a group insurance 
system for the benefit of its employees at not the least 
cost to them, has experienced its first loss in the death of 
John Fellner, an employee, who was found dead at a boat- 
house on Little Lake Butte Des Morts, last Monday. 
Fellner leaves a wife and ten children, and under the 
group insurance plan the family has been paid $100 as 
an immediate initial payment, and will receive a sum 
equal to the deceased employee’s wages each month until 
the payments reach a total of $1,500, the principal of the 
olicy. 
: The Menasha Woodenware Co.’s policy is said to be 
somewhat out of the ordinary run of group insurance 
contracts, as it has many employees who are more than 
60 years old. Nearly 100 of its men are between the 
ages of 60 and 82 years and all will receive the benefit of 
the group insurance, regardless of age. A feature of 
the Menasha policy that is different from almost all others 
is that the principal is payable in the same amounts as 
wages, with an initial payment of $100 at death to help 
defray funeral expenses and cover other immediate dis- 
bursements that otherwise might eause much hardship 
upon the survivors. 


RIVER TRANSPORTATION SOLUTION OF CAR SHORTAGE 

Sr. Louis, Mo, July 25.—Sidney J. Roy, secretary of 
the Mississippi Valley Waterways Association, has re- 
turned to his headquarters in St. Louis, with enthusiastic 
reports of the revival of river transportation on the 
upper Mississippi River. Mr. Roy reports the first in- 
stance of strictly Government transportation, marking a 
new era in development of river-borne commerce, 

she fact that the Federal steamboat Minneapolis, 
pushing four Government-owned barges loaded with 
$90,000 cargo of plows and other farm implements had 
made the trip from Moline, Ill., to Minneapolis, a dis- 
tance of 340 miles, without mishap, was regarded by Mr. 
Roy as one of the most significant developments of years 
in the movement to bring about a greater use of river 
transportation. 

Mr. Roy said that the officers of the Deere & Webber 
Co., which made the shipment, were delighted with the re- 
sult. The shipment was conducted by W. T. Chambers, 
purchasing agent of the United States engineer corps 
of the Rock Island district. The cargo was equivalent to 
thirty carloads. The Minneapolis draws only 3 feet 2 
inches; of swater and the barges only 2% feet. At least 
ouis firm is preparing to avail itself of similar 








service. 

Another iniportant movement of which Mr. Roy had 
just received advices was that the Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co., of Peoria, is shipping four barge loads of pig iron 
from Sheffield, Ala., to Peoria. Sheffield is on the Ten- 
nessee River, about eighty miles from Birmingham. 
‘*About a week’s time will be required to make this 
trip,’’ said Mr. Roy, ‘‘and the movement is closely 
watched by the Government officials and large manufac- 
turing concerns in the entire Mississippi Valley, who see 
in its suecess a solution of the car shortage problem. 
The shipment will be sent down the Tennessee River to 
the Ohio, down the Qhio to-the Mississippi, thence north 
past St. Louis to the Illinois River and up the Illinois to 
Peoria.’’ 


ESTABLISHES BRANCH OFFICE IN SOUTH 

NEw ORLEANS, La., July 24.—Stone & Webster, widely 
known —— concern which has secured the contract 
for the San Antonio cantonment, have opened a branch 
office in this city, with R. R. Williams in charge. Its 
local quarters are established in the Godchaux Building, 
adjoining the offices of the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau. 


TURPENTINE PRODUCERS HOLD INFORMAL 
MEETING 

NEw OrLEANS, LA., July 24.—The directors of the 
Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ Association held an in- 
formal meeting here today to discuss matters of interest 
to the association. It appears that no definite action savas 
taken upon the question of establishing an official naval 
stores market in New Orleans, but it is reported that this 
and other questions will be taken up at another meeting, to 
be held in about two weeks. 
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ROWDY LABOR HOLDS UP WEST COAST INDUSTRY 


Mill and Logging Crews Terrorized Into Inactivity—I. W. W. Program Fails in Seattle—Federal Troops Afford Protection 
in Some Places—Burning of an Idaho Town Attributed to Agitators 


I. W. W. INFLUENCE SEEMS BROKEN 


SpoKANE, WasH., July 23.—The I. W. W.’s have 
failed in their attack upon the lumber industry of east- 
ern Washington and northern Idaho. 

The last of the three stages of the campaign was faced 
by doom last Friday when the attempt to intimidate fire 
fighters broke down and 100 men were registered in a few 
hours by. the Federal authorities for volunteer service 
in protecting the forests. 

The first and most successful of the stages was in the 
logging camps, where hundreds of workers were induced 
to leave their posts early this month. 

The second part of the drive was attempted this week 
in the lumber mills of the Inland Empire and, after 
temporary success, fell thru. 

The failure to create any excitement in the mills of 
Spokane and the resumption of operations in other big 
mills of this section after only a day or two of idleness 
evidently broke the back of the strikes in the camps, as 
workers have taken up their duties again at many of 
those points. 

The attention of the agitators turned today back to 
the starting point—in the woods—in a last attempt to 
turn aside the flood of laborers returning to their work. 
Nothing much has resulted from their efforts. 

The lull in activities does not mean that the situation 
is cleared, however, as the order in all probability will 
strike again. The foree of the next blow probably will 
be shared with the harvest fields and the general opinion 
among lumbermen is that it can be met as satisfactorily 
as the effort just spent. 

The last skirmish was at Newport, where a number 
of agitators gathered to block work on a railroad strike. 
Citizens of the town held a massmeeting and quietly 
hinted to the pickets to leave. The advice was promptly 
accepted. 

The Potlatch mill has resumed work in spite of the 
threatened shortage of logs, and the big plant of the 
Inland Empire Paper Co. at Addie has started again. 

An appeal was voiced thru the press early last week by 
Uncle Sam’s fire department here for volunteers, sub- 
ject to call in ease dangerous fires broke out in the for- 
ests, and the office of the Federal agent was crowded 
all Thursday morning by men eager to be of service. 
Some hundred odd names are on file ready for momentary 
notice. 

Early indications of the attempt to strike at the har- 
vest fields is contained in the current issue of the secret 
bulletin, issued by James Rowan, secretary of No. 500, 
the timber workers’ union. The bulletin tells of an order 
for 200 extra copies of the literature for distribution 
among a number of Greeks and Mexicans at Pocatello, 
Ida. The aid of the foreigners is gladly accepted by 
formal notice in the bulletin. 

Coeur d’Alene citizens, refusing to allow the order to 
hold a massmeeting there, were referred to in the bulletin 
as mangy, mongrel, bootlicking curs. 





TACOMA MILLS NOT TROUBLED 


Tacoma, WASH., July 23.—While published estimates 
of the Timber Workers’ and I. W. W.’s strike in the log- 
ging camps, sawmills and shingle mills north of here and 
in southwestern Washington vary all the way from 2,000 
men to 40,000 men out, the latter being the claim of 
Seattle labor leaders and the former of the lumbermen’s 
defense committee, it is certain that the strike up to this 
writing has not affected Tacoma mills. The sawmills 
here are all running and none of their employees are out. 
One straight shingle mill here is idle with its weavers 
out, and several mills in the Tacoma eastern district are 
idle, at a number of these plants the agitators having 


forced the men out by threats of violence. In many of , 


the logging camps it is reported that a large majority of 
the men are out. Tacoma’s immunity thus far is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the timber workers are not 
strongly organized in this city, as practically all of the 
mills have operated open shop for years without trouble, 
voluntarily increasing the wages of the men as conditions 
warranted, while in the shingle end there is but one 
straight mill of any size in the city, this being the one 
idle, the others being combination mills. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., and J. G. Dickson, of the Pacific 
States Lumber Co. and the Mineral Lake Lumber Co., 
are the Tacoma members of the defense committee of the 
lumbermen. ‘‘So far as I can find out none of the Ta- 
coma sawmills have received any intimation from their 
employees of any dissatisfaction and no strike threats 
have been made. If any of the mill workers here are not 
satisfied I have not heard of it,’’ said Major Griggs. 

George S. Long, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., and J. T. Gregory, president of the Fir Tree Lumber 
Co., of the fir emergency committee of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, who have been distributing the 
Government orders for lumber, doors ete., for canton- 
ment work among the mills, say that as yet they expect 
no great delay in cantonment construction from the lum- 
ber strike. There is nearly enough lumber now in the 
mill yards to complete the cantonment, the chief problem 
being one of loading. The fact that mill hands have 
quit work at outside mills promises to give inconvenience, 
but can not hold up the loading for Government work. 
Lumber was poured in on the American Lake cantonment 
site last week well ahead of the carpenters. Last Tues- 
day morning alone 100 cars in three trains arrived. 

The Tacoma labor situation this week is:greatly com- 
plicated by a strike of all the street railway employees. 
Thruout the entire local situation there is no question of 








wages, ‘‘recognition of the union’’ predominating. Gov. 
Ernest Lister, himself a lumberman, has troops ready for 
instant call if any serious I. W. W. or strike troubles 
break out, and has been advised by the War Department 
to let nothing hamper the cantonment construction pro- 
gram or the mills supplying lumber for the Government 
war program. 

While the mills have enough yard stock on hand to 
supply most of the material needed for work at the 
American Lake cantonment, lumber needed for the big 
water pipe system was lacking Thursday. George S. 
Long, of the fir emergency committee, reported Thursday 
that none of this material could be obtained owing to 
the strike. 
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WESTERN LABOR SITUATION IS SERIOUS 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 24.—The labor situation in west- 
ern Washington mills and camps is very acute. Since 
Monday, July 16, when the strike for 8-hour workdays at 
the mills and 9-hour days at the logging camps was put 
into effect, crews have been gradually deserting their 
work and mills and camps have elosed down in many sec- 
tions. Detached shingle mills are generally closed. 

The strike situation is complicated from the fact that 
the I. W. W. organization seems to be at the bottom of it, 
and the shingle weavers’ union and the newly organized 
timberworkers’ union, having called strikes for the same 
time, all three organizations apparently are working to- 
gether, as far as the employers can tell, altho the shingle 
weavers and the timberworkers in public announcements 
endeavor to decry the I. W. W. influence, and lead the 
public to think they are antagonistic to the Industrial 
organization. They are all striking together and appar- 
ently for the same end. Interesting features of the situ- 
ation are the instances where mills and logging camps 
have given in entirely to the I. W. W. organization, ac- 
ceded to its demands as to hours and wages, and still 
their crews have walked out. It so happened at the 
Index-Galena Co. plant at Index, Wash., and at the 
Dempsey Lumber Co. logging camps near Darrington, 
Wash. 

The situation is complicated in Seattle and Tacoma by 
the street car employees striking and no cars are being 
operated on the electric lines in either city. Workmen 
leaving mills and camps thruout the interior are con- 
gregating in these cities, making the situation rather se- 
rious. In Seattle the mayor has in the past demonstrated 
his sympathy for the I. W. W. and has tried to force em- 
ployers to accede to union organization demands, with the 
result that a number of policemen during this last dis- 
turbance refused to protect strike breakers. They have 
been discharged and have formed a union of policemen. 
These officers no doubt felt that they would have the 
support of their superiors in their revolt. The policy of 
inaction on the part of those in authority, from governor 
down, has created a feeling that I. W. W. propaganda 
would not be checked and it has not been, with the result 
that the State is now industrially in a chaotic condition. 
Like a forest fire, it has swept on until it is almost be- 
yond control. 

With the strikes and the closing of mills there are re- 
ported here and there the destruction by fire of several 
plants, and employers generally are guarding their prop- 
erty with the utmost vigilance, fearful of acts of violence. 
Reports from the State, Government and privately owned 
forests indicate numerous fires, many of which are be- 
lieved to be of incendiary origin. 

Reviewing the’ situation thruout the western part of 
the State George Russell, of weattle, in speaking for the 
Lumbermen’s Protective League, states that all mills in 
Tacoma are running with the exception of one small 
shingle mill. On Willapa Harbor operations are gener- 
ally closed, altho at South Bend the South Bend Mills 
& Timber Co.’s mill is in operation and two or three log- 
ging camps are running. On Grays Harbor, a company 
of Federal troops with machine guns arrived at Aberdeen 
and Hoquiam, and one or two mills and camps have re- 
sumed operations under this protection. It is the inten- 
tion today quite generally to resume operations there. In 
the Centralia and Olympia sections both shingle mills 
and logging camps are down, but there are some sawmills 
in operation. Two or three shingle mills are running in 
Everett, but everything else there is closed. At Anacortes, 
on the other hand, but few mills are down, and it is ex- 
pected that all will be in operation next week. The 
shingle mills at Bellingham are generally closed, and also 
some sawmills. Operations continué at Clear Lake, Big 
Lake and Pilchuck, tho on some of the branch lines log- 
ging camps are down. In Seattle everything is closed 
down, and probably will remain so until the -general 
labor situation here is improved. 

There is a feeling on the part of mill and camp opera- 
tors that after a few days’ closedown it will be possible to 
resume with small crews, and that if protected from the 
mob the men will gradually return to work. It is be- 
lieved that most of the men now out would be glad to 
continue work were it not for fear of intimidation, and 
that in a little time, with protection afforded, operations 
can be resumed. 





I. W. W. SITUATION IS EASIER 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 23.—Altho striking shingle- 
weavers have succeeded in closing most of the leading 
shingle mills, all the large sawmills of northwestern 
Washington are in operation and their owners express 
confidence in their ability to continue running. The log- 
ging industry has also been able to keep operating and 
trouble in that quarter is remote. There has been some 
handicap because of a lack of men, but this has not been 


serious enough to close any of the camps completely, ani 
they are now working more men than early last week. 
The shingle mills of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Sicmons Lumber Co. and Puget Sound Sawmills & Shing!» 
Co. have been forced to close, altho not all the shingle 
weavers quit work. The sawmill departments of these 
concerns and of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. are operatin» 
as usual. The Morrison Mill Co.’s sawmill and box 
factory were compelled to shut down the middle of th 
week because of the defection of a score of youths and » 
few foreigners who were persuaded by I. W. W.’s. Th 
Whatcom Falls Mill Co. is not affected by the strik 


‘because it is closed for repairs and improvements. Mil! 


owners believe they will soon be able to resume operation 
in their shingle departments. Among the logging cam). 
the I. W. W. have failed signally in this part of the State, 
but they are not so numerous as in some other quarters. 
The sheriff of Whatcom County says there are perhajs 
100 I. W. W. cards in this county, but most of these were 
purchased from I. W. W.’s in Seattle by loggers celebrat 
ing the Fourth of July, who gave the vendors $1 or $2 
to get rid of them. He estimates that there are not more 
than fourteen active members in Bellingham. 

In Skagit County the Clear Lake Lumber Co., the Big 
Lake mill, and the Dempsey and English logging camps 
are all busy. At Neal & Nelson’s camp and at the Ham- 
ilton mill some men walked out, hut the situation in the 
county as a whole is not grave, except where men have 
been intimidated by I. W. W.’s. In some cases these 
have kept workmen from mills or camps. 

There also have been threats to burn timber and Fire 
Warden James Kline has notified every timber owner in 
Whatcom County to be on guard. In response to his 
warnings extra watchmen have been employed. 





CARRYING ON A REIGN OF DESTRUCTION 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 22.—Reports reached here today 
that Federal troops have been ordered into the territory 
north of Spokane between Newport and Ione. 

Governor Alexander’s order foreing the breaking up of 
I. W. W. camps in northern Idaho has led to the reorgani- 
zation of the order near Ione, was the report that induced 
Governor Lister to send tne troops. Failing to impress 
the workers in that section with words, the agitators 
resorted to pouring concentrated lye into the former’s 
shoes at their boarding places. One agitator was caught 
by the trick and is suffering in the hospital. 

Fire which broke out yesterday in the rich timber 
section of luaho known as Fourth of July canyon has 
swept on over a 3-mile front completely destroying 1500 
acres of white pine timber. 

Three hundred men have gained control today of the 
Wallace end of the blaze while the fire still is raging in 
spite of the efforts of 100 fighters on the Coeur d’Alene 
sector. 

All the cut timber belonging to the Rose Lake Lumber 
Co. is reported burned. 

The fire is believed to have been started from a care 
less camper’s fire. 

A million and a half feet of logs ready for the mill 
are in danger of being burned on the Edwards & Bradfor« 
timber lands near Elk, Wash. The fire started yesterday 
near the company camp and, while officials have made no 
statement, it is believed I. W. W. members will be hel: 
responsible. 





SUPPOSED INCENDIARY FIRE PARTIALLY DE- 
STROYS A TOWN 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 22.—Harrison, Idaho, gateway 
to the famous Coeur d’Alene mines and center of an 
important lumber district, was half destroyed by fire 
which broke out yesterday, possibly of incendiary origin. 

The estimated loss runs over $500,000, half of which i 
covered by insurance. The largest individual loss was 
ineurred by the Grant Lumber Co., amounting to $175,000. 
The Harrison Shingle Co. reports damages of about 
$3,000. The entire business section of the town was 
wiped out, the only four buildings remaining being the 
depot, hotel, hospital and bank. 

Two hundred people are homeless and supply trains 
were rushed from Spokane yesterday with bedding and 
food. Thirty-six volunteer guards were sent from Coeur 
d’Alene early in the morning but were unable to check 
the flames effectually, as much of the fire-fighting equip- 
ment was destroyed by the intense heat. 

Ernie Grant, owner of the big lumber yards where the 
fire started, blames the I. W. W. for the affair. He says 
he saw three of them, who were ordered to leave the 
‘‘jungles’’ two weeks ago by the governor, leaving the 
scene in haste a few minutes after the blaze was de- 
tected. It started from the inside of the drying shed, 
in the opposite corner of. the yards from where it was 
supposed to have been set by the sparks from a switch 
engine. The wind was blowing away from the yards, 
anyway, witnesses testify. 

During the day men who refused to help in the fire 
fighting were driven from the town by the guards. 

The conflagration is almost a duplicate of a disastrous 
blaze that visited Harrison several years ago, burning 
several lumber mills. 


OPPO PPP ID PPP 


ONE SOUTHERN builder of big ships has established 
an auxiliary yard for small boats which are to be manu- 
factured from the waste material involved in the con- 
struction of the larger vessels. This is merely one indi- 
cation of the greater interest in the conservation of for- 
est and mill waste that is being taken in various 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


GOVERNMENT MAY COMMANDEER MILLS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24.—The meeting of head 
sawyers of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau at New 
Orleans on Friday of this week is primarily to discuss 
the new cuttings provided for in the modified ship sched- 
ules. Either the Southern Pine Association members 
must deliver the schedules agreed upon as well as such 
additional schedules as the Government may require in 
order to build all possible wooden ships with which to 
ireak the backbone of the U-boat campaign or the yellow 
»ine mills will be commandeered wherever the Federal 
Shipping Board finds it necessary to take this drastic 
step. 

faites pine men now in Washington are hopeful 
that every mill capable of sawing the modified ship sched- 
iles will aecept orders and get to work without further 
lelay, thus. rendering unnecessary the exercise of the 
commandeering power which it is believed would have a 
decidedly bad effect upon the southern mills, 

One of the last official communications written by 
Major-General Goethals bears directly upon this point. 
The letter was dated July 20 and addressed to R. H. 
Downman, chairman of the committee on lumber (who, 
however, did not give it to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative). Copies of this letter are being sent to 
members of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau in 
order that they may have fair warning of the measures 
which the Government may take if obliged to do so in 
order to secure an adequate supply of ship timbers. 

In this letter the late manager of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation asserts that failure of some of the mills to 
supply schedules called for in accordance with the agree- 
ment whereby the lumber manufacturers, thru the South- 
ern Pine Emergency Bureau, engagea to furnish the 
Government one hundred timber schedules for wooden 
ships to be built on the Atlantic and Gult coasts, is vitally 
affecting the wooden ship program, and incidentally, 
perhaps the safety of the nation as well. Mill after mill, 
it is stated, have turned down the schedules assigned 
them, with the result that to date of the letter only twen- 
ty-three of the eighty-four schedules placed were actually 
being cut. In closing, Major-General Goethals requested 
Chairman Downman to notify these mills that further 
delay in the filling of these schedules would compel the 
Government to take summary action under the provisions 
of the law and of the recent executive order; in short, 
that the lumber for these ships must be forthcoming to 
the exclusion, if necessary, of outside business. 





SOUTHERN PINE SECRETARY NEEDS REST 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25.—J. W. Smith, Chicago 
representative of the Wausau-Southern Lumber Co., is 
here assisting D. V. Dunham in the Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau branch. He will be in charge of the office 
here during the absence of Mr. Dunham, who is going 
away for a short rest. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, is feeling the strain under which he has been 
working since the Government began to make huge 
purehases of lumber and is somewhat  indisposed. 
Friends of Mr. Rhodes said today that the association 
should make some arrangement to relieve him of at least 
part of the load which he has been carrying for months. 





ASSURING A HUGE AIRPLANE FLEET 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24.—President Wilson today 
signed the $640,000,000 aviation bill, thus starting in 
motion the wheels that are to develop the greatest out- 
put of airplanes and the largest flying personnel of any 
of the belligerent nations. 

As part of a general reorganization of the commit- 
tees of the Advisory Commission of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense the Aireraft Production Board will be 
revamped. Howard E. Coffin will remain as head of this 
hoard and as presiding genius over the great expendi- 
ture of public funds for aviation. ; 





AGITATORS DEMORALIZING PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST INDUSTRY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Searrie, WasH., July 25.—The labor situation at 
western Washington logging camps,-sawmills and shingle 
mills continues critical and little change is noted from 
last week. In some localities several mills have resumed 
operations, while elsewhere additional mills have closed 
down rather than accede to the 8-hour day demands. 

Delivery of material for Government cantonments and 
shipbuilding will be delayed if the present deadlock con- 
tinues much longer and today it is reported that the 
Federal Government is likely to take a hand in the matter. 
Dr. Carleton Parker, representing the War Department, 
has arrived to make an investigation of the situation, 
particularly as to possible delay in delivery of army and 
navy material. Conferences are being held here today 
with Dr. Parker and members of the State Council of 
Defense, Department of Labor officials and others. So 
far nothing definite has developed nor is there likelihood 
of it. The situation is complicated with street railway 
strikes in Seattle and Tacoma, tying up all street trans- 
portation. Warm dry weather continues thruout the Pa- 
cific Northwest and forest, fires are reported starting in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana, giving rise to 
the belief that I. W. W.’s are responsible for many of 
them. Here and there mills have been burned or unsuc- 
cessful attempts have been made to burn them. 

Four mills in Tacoma were today forced to close, in- 
cluding those of the Dempsey Lumber Co., Danaher Lum- 
ber Co., Puget Sound Lumber Co. and North End Lumber 
Co. On Grays Harbor the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle 
Co. and the Grays Harbor Lumber Co. plants resumed 
operations with full crews, but two unsuccessful attempts 
were made to burn the latter plant today. There is no 
change in the situation at Seattle, where the mills are all 
down with the exception of two running 8-hour shifts. 


At Everett two or three shingle mills only are operat- 
ing. At Bellingham the sawmills are running but shingle 
plants are closed. Federal troops at Sedro-Woolley pre- 
vent intimidation in that district, and but little trouble 
is reported from Clear Lake. The McMurray logging 
camps are closed but saw and shingle mills are operating. 


The mill at Big Lake closed yesterday and at Pilchuck ~ 


the logging camps have closed, which will soon necessi- 
tate closing the mill. At Three Lakes the planing mill 
only is being operated. Everything on the Great North- 
ern east of Everett is shut down and many loggers are 
closing camps and moving out machinery because of 
numerous incendiary fires. The mills are closely guarded. 

There seems to be no solution of the trouble until agi- 
tators are deported or interned and law and order can 
once more prevail. The strikers do not want to work and 
in most instances where offered eight hours refuse to 
accept. Their aim appears to be merely an effort to de- 
stroy the lumber industry, burn forests and mills and put 
lumbermen entirely out of business. 





NEW WORKWOMEN’S COSTUMES PREVENT 
ACCIDENTS 


LovIsvILLE, Ky., July 25.—The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the new ‘‘Bloomerall’’ costume adopted by 
the Mengel Box Co., of Louisville, for employees in the 
paper box department, who are now employed to fill po- 
sitions formerly held by men and which can not be filled 
at present with male labor due to the scarcity. 

The company has found that girls can do much work 
that was formerly done by men and do it almost as well. 
By eliminating skirts and loose clothes the company fig- 
ures that it cuts down danger of accidents by about 75 
percent. Two sets of overalls are provided for each girl, 























MENGEL BOX CO. EMPLOYEES IN “BLOOMERALL” 
COSTUMES 


and as soon as one set is dirty it is sent to the laundry, 
the girls having a fresh costvme each Monday morning. 

This idea was dug up by Superintendent J. A. Moore, 
who took it from a magazine article showing English 
lasses at work in munition plants and on the farms. 
Railroads, lumber companies and various other organiza- 
tions are now experimenting with female labor, and if 
clothed as the Mengel employees are danger of accident 
is greatly relieved. The Mengel company now has about 
forty girls in the department, and expects to put on about 
thirty more. Two hundred men are also employed in 
this department. 
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WITHDRAWS LANDS FROM NATIONAL FOREST 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25.—President Wilson has 
issued a proclamation withdrawing from the Palisades 
national forest in Idaho and Wyoming 10,500 acres of 
land, some parts of which have agricultural value. The 
area. withdrawn consists of numerous small scattered 
tracts along the present exterior boundaries of the forest. 
Many of them have little value for anything but grazing. 
The withdrawal was made upon recommendation of the 
Forest Service as a result of its classification work. 
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REPORTS ON PRODUCTION COSTS COMING IN 





WasHINeTON, D. C., July 25.—The field investigators. 


who are conducting the inquiry for the Federal Trade 
Commission into the cost of production of lumber enter- 
ing into ship construction are beginning to send in their 
reports. These reports are being carefully scrutinized 
by John M. Gries and a corps of assistants. The reports 
up to date are in the rough and nothing can yet be made 
public concerning them. 


PLANS TO STOP WAR PROFITS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25.—The allied governments 
have practically consummated plans to put a speedy end 
to the huge war profits made by shipowners in the allied 
and neutral countries. The plans provide primarily 
for the absolute control by the Allies of all shipping. 
Ocean freight rates are to be brought down to a reason- 
able level. It will be accomplished by control, not regu- 
lation, of ships. 

The State Department has received copies of the pro- 
posed plans and has held conferences with British 
Government officials regarding their application, at 
which the details were perfected. The United States 
will have a large part in carrying out the plans, since 
the Allies have become wholly dependent upon this 
country for many commodities absolutely necessary to 
enable them to prosecute the war to a successful conclu- 
sion. : 

Under the law the United States is without specific 
authority to fix ocean rates. The Federal Shipping 
Board has authority to fix rates which coastwise ships 
may charge, and to stop discrimination in transatlantic 
or transpacific trade. 

Despite its limitations as to rate-making power, how- 
ever, it is perfectly feasible for the United States Gov- 
ernment, in codperation with Great Britain and the Allies 
to control all shipping under war conditions. 

Vessels failing to subscribe to the conditions, regard- 
less of their nationality, may find themselves without 
cargoes and without bunker coal. Therefore, they must 
rot or rust, or accept the alternative and comply with 
the wishes of the Allies. 





MENTIONS LUMBER AMONG HOLLAND’S 
REQUIREMENTS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25.—Chevalier VanRappard, 
the Netherlands minister here, in protesting against the 
proposed cutting off of American exports to Holland 
mentions lumber among other things required by his 
people, 





BUSY ON RAILROAD CAR ORDERS 


Fir lumber to be used in the construction of 500 
automobile and 500 refrigerator cars for the Great 
Northern Railroad is beginning to arrive at the plant of 
the Haskell & Barker Car Co., Michigan City, Ind. The 
car order was placed six months ago, but the lumber 
delivery is just being made. The cars are to be mostly 
of wood and will have wooden underframes. The same 
company is just starting delivery on the 2,000 box ear 
order of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincey Railroad 
which was placed several months ago. 





LEASED PLANT DESTROYED BY FIRE 

TACOMA, WASH., July 23.—The plant of the Hague 
Box & Lumber Co., operated by J. W. Brokaw and asso- 
ciates under lease, was visited by fire July 22, with loss 
of $50,000. The sawmill, two dry kilns, the door factory, 
the box factory, bunk and boarding houses burned, also 
— feet of lumber. The plant will probably be re- 
puilt. 





RECRUIT SIXTY FOR FORESTRY REGIMENT 


MapIson, WIs., July 23.—Frank B. Moody, of the for- 
estry division of the State Conservation Commission, has 
just returned from a trip thru the northern part of the 
State and reports the recruiting of about sixty woods- 
men and sawmill men for the forestry regiment. 
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RECEIVES LARGE AVIATION CAMP ORDER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25.—The North Carolina 
Pine Emergency Bureau has received an order for 
5,000,000 feet of lumber to be delivered at the Mineola 
aviation field on Long Island, N. Y., which is to be 
largely extended. 








CASUALTY INSURANCE MEN MEET 


Members of the advisory board of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co,,,.which has its home office in the Lumber Ex- 
change Building in Chicago, held a meeting on Tuesday at the 
rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. The prin- 
cipal subject discussed was conditions likely to prevail when 
many young men are taken out of the different industries and 
their places are taken by men who are older. J. S. Kemper, 
manager of the company, presented statistics based on claims 
settled during 1916, showing how the percentage of average 
weekly disability increases with the age of the worker. The 
following statistics submitted by him are interesting: , 


Average 
weekly 
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Casualty insurance people fear that the war’s forcing many 
older men into factory positions usually filled by younger 
men will increase considerably the claim liabilities, as the 
proportion of accidents to men employed increases with the 
age of workers. The report of Manager Kemper showed that 
the membership since Jan. 1 had been increased 306. Those 
in attendance were present at a luncheon at the University 
Ciub and in the evening at a dinner given at the Exmoor 
Country Club at Highland Park, Ill. Those attending were: 
George L. Avery, Peoria; William Buchanan, Joliet; EB. F. 
Hunter, Chillicothe ; Henry B. Moller, Quincy ; N. H. Parsons, 
Rockford, and Edmund Goedde, of East St. Louis, Ill.; H. H. 
Corwin, Jackson, Mich.; F. B. Fowler, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
and Frederick L. Brown, Ernest H. Burgess, Homer H. 
Chandler, Dwald W. Dierrsen, J. H. Dion, George J. Farns- 
worth and Manager James 8, Kemper, of Chicago. 
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SPEEDING WORK OF HOUSING UNCLE SAM’S FIGHTERS 





More Than Half the Lumber Required for the Sixteen New Army Cantonments 
Out to Date—To Build Complete Hospitals for Each Cantonment 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE MEETS EMERGENCY 
CALLS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., July 25.—The Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau has been requested by Smith, Hauser 
& Mclsaae, contractors for the cantonment camp at Ad- 
miral, Md., to furnish 6,000,000 feet of lumber, the general 
run of the cantonment schedule, and to place it with mills 
on trunk line railroads that ean give definite assurances 
it will all be loaded within ten days. This is an emergency 
order, induced by the slow delivery of lumber at Admiral, 
due primarily to difficulties in getting cars. Only 100 
men are now working lumber at Admiral and at least 500 
ought to be at work on it. 

Sawmills on short line railroads that are at the mercy 
of one railroad are having the greatest difficulty at times 
in getting cars. They have the lumber and are ready 
to load it promptly the moment cars are secured. Unless 
mills so located can give an absolute guaranty that they 
can get the cars on time the Admiral contractors ask that 
none of the 6,000,000 feet be placed with them. This re- 
quest must be eomplied with by the Southern Pine 
Kmergeney Bureau. E. V. Dunham, in charge of the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau here, said today that 
all eantonment lumber placed with southern pine mills 
has been shipped or loaded. Similar emergency orders 
are expected from time to time. The lumber committee 
is now working out adjustments between the several emer- 
gency bureaus with a view to getting the quickest possible 
delivery. The committee has been advised that the lum- 
ber must be moved and if bureaus now having orders find 
themselves unable to get cars some of the orders must be 
placed with mills that are better situated in this regard. 

Members of the committee tonight had a conference 
with the Car Service Commission in an effort to secure 
a better distribution of cars among mills having orders 
for Government lumber. 





SIXTY PERCENT OF ORDERED LUMBER 
SHIPPED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24.—Records of the lumber 
committee of the Council of National Defense, based on 
reports from the emergency lumber bureaus acting under 
the direction of the committee in different sections of the 
country to assist in codrdinating the supply and expe- 
diting shipments, showed today that more than half the 
lumber required to build the sixteen new army canton- 
ments has been shipped. The total number of carloads 
shipped to date is 7,834 out of a total ordered of 12,800, 
or a proportion of about 60 percent. 

Each earload contains about 20,000 feet, making a total 
shipment of approximately 160,000,000 feet. The esti- 
mated quantity of lumber needed to build the cantonments 
is about 250,000,000 feet. Since construction began addi- 
tional needs have developed at several camps, and the total 
lumber already shipped is, ‘therefore, slightly over half 
the quantity needed. 

The daily record of shipments from July 19 has been 
as follows: ‘Total reported to July 19, 4,992 cars; July 
19, 676; July 20, 412; July 21, 546; July 22, 533; July 
23, 675; a daily average of about 600 carloads. 





CONSTRUCTION OF CAMP MEADE IS RAPID 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23.—Lumber is only one of 
the worries of the committee on lumber of the Council of 
National Defense, if judgment is to be based on many 
communications received by Chairman Downman and his 
associates. 

For example, a Pacific coast lumberman wrote to ask 
the committee what it could do to help solve the I. W. W. 
problem out there. This is decidedly out of the line of 
the committee’s work. 

From Hattiesburg, Miss., where one of the national 
guard camps is to be located, came a letter complaining 
that no sanitary closets were being installed. After the 
lumber committee had gone over the specifications and 
made its recommendations as to where the orders for 
lumber for Hattiesburg should be placed in order to 
insure prompt delivery its work presumably was finished. 
Complaints about sanitary arrangements are not within 
its jurisdiction. 

Another man wrote asking what the lumber committee 
was doing about looking after the meat supply for one 
eamp. This was about the last straw. 

The committee receives many complaints about the 
failure of mills to secure cars. Chairman Downman and 
his associates are not at all responsible for furnishing 
cars, but have done everything in their power in codpera- 
tion with other agencies to see that cars actually required 
for Government material are furnished with the least 
practicable delay. 

The question of car supply continues to be a serious 
one in moving lumber to cantonment and other camps. 
There have been many delays in this respect, but lumber 
in large quantities is forthcoming at most camps. 

Secretary of War Baker yesterday visited Camp Meade, 
the cantonment camp for the new national army at Ad- 
miral, Md., and’ was assured by Maj. Ralph F. Proctor, 
who is the quartermaster officer on the ground, that all 
of the barracks will be ready by Sept. 1. Mr. Baker ex- 
pressed himself as delighted with all arrangements and 
complimented Major Proctor. 

According to reports reaching here, some of the less 
important buildings will not be completed at Admiral by 
Sept. 1, but these can wait. Frequent rains—every day 
—and shortage of lumber have greatly delayed the work. 
Various reasons have been shown for the delay in the 
arrival of lumber, but now that it is beginning to arrive 
in quantities everybody is hustling. As soon as living 





quarters can be prepared for them another large batch 
of carpenters will be called for. 

The roadmakers and the men in charge of the water 
supply and sewerage system have been kept constantly 
on the go. Eighteen miles of roadway are to be con- 
structed in this camp. The main roads will be twenty 
feet wide and the others sixteen feet. 

The sewer system will be patterned on the order of the 
Baltimore plant. There will be both disposal and purifi- 
cation plants. Arrangements are being made for a water 
supply of 2,000,000 gallons daily, which will be pumped 
from the Little Patuxent River. At present the workmen 
are not permitted to drink water from any of the wells 
until after they have been tested. Even guards are sta- 
tioned at wells to see that nobody drinks water from them 
in advance of the O. K. of the experts. 

A hospital to care for workmen is now nearing com- 
pletion at Admiral. The moment a man is taken sick he 
must report to the hospital. Orders on this point are 
absolute. 

Every precaution is being taken to prevent fire. The 
Government is furnishing fire trucks and hose and the 
water supply will be so distributed as to make it easily 
available in the event that a fire develops. When the 
camp is completed the boys in khaki will be permitted to 
smoke only in certain designated places, which will be 
specially guarded. 


CONSTRUCTION CHIEF. IS TRANSFERRED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23.—Major William H. Oury 
of the quartermaster corps has been relieved of duty in 
the office of Col. Isaac W. Littell at his own request and 
transferred to another department prior to being detailed 
to command a regiment. 

Friends of Major Oury, who has had much to do with 
the work of cantonment and other army construction and 
has come in contact frequently with lumbermen, insists 
that the sole reason for his request to be relieved of 
duty was friction between himself and Major R. E. Ham- 
ilton of the reserve corps, who, until he received a com- 
mission as major, was purchasing agent for Stone & 
Webster of Boston. 

Major Oury was a captain when Mr. Hamilton was 
commissioned a major and detailed to assist Col. Littell. 
There have been many reports indicating Major Hamilton 
was inclined to run things to suit himself and sympathy 
was expressed for regular army officers, veterans in the 
building line, of lesser rank with whom he came in con- 
tact. 

As a matter of fact, however, the differences between 
the two officers did not work any delay in the building 
program. : 

In connection with this story, which has been an open 
secret for two months insofar as the friction was con- 
cerned, and which somebody has just ‘‘spilled,’’ some- 
thing has been said about Major Hamilton getting credit 
for having secured reasonable prices from the lumber 
interests for cantonment material. 

While Major Hamilton unquestionably is a man of 
ability, nobody conversant with the facts will seek to 
give him credit for this particular accomplishment. The 
committee on lumber, of which R. H. Downman is chair- 
man, is entitled to full credit for having held down the 
price of lumber for the Government when the market was 
advancing. 

Major Hamilton favers the purchase in the open mar- 
ket of lumber required for national guard camps in the 
South. The lumber committee has recommended that 
these orders for lumber be placed with the several emer- 
geney bureaus which comprise mills within the shortest 
shipping distance. 

Contracts already have been placed with the Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau for material for five national 
guard camps. The Augusta (Ga.) camp has been awarded 
to the Georgia-Florida bureau. : 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE BUREAU LANDS ORDER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23.—The North Carolina Pine 
Emergency Bureau has received an order to furnish 
2,600,000 feet of lumber for the new naval training sta- 
tion at City Island. This station is located in the Bronx, 
New York City, and has been referred to as Pelham sta- 
tion. About 3,000,000 feet of hemlock or spruce will be 
required in addition to the North Carolina pine. The 
North Carolina pine will be shipped this week. 


EMERGENCY BUREAU URGES RUSH SHIPMENTS 


Sr. Louts, Mo., July 23.—Southern yellow pine mills 
who have received orders for lumber to be used in build- 
ing Government cantonments have not been getting out 
the material at sufficient speed to suit the officials of 
the United States army, and the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau has issued a circular letter urging that the lum- 
ber be rushed forward with greater dispatch. Copies of 
a letter from the bureau dated July 21, have been received 
here as follows: 


To ALL MILLS: 

It is extremely important that immediate shipment be made 
of all balance due on orders we have placed for United States 
Government cantonments at Chillicothe, Des Moines, Louis- 
ville, Little Rock, Fort Riley and Fort Sam Houston (San 
Antonio). 

The following notice has been issued by authority of the 
Secretary of War: 

“In order that the regular army cantonments be completed 
on schedule time it will be necessary that all the lumber 
entering into their construction be shipped on or before 
July 25.” 

This notice provides it is necessary to guarantee these 
shipments, and we are required to acknowledge receipt of 
notice and advise delivery will be made as indicated. You 
must, therefore, inform us of any reason why you can not 
comply. If delay is probable in securing cars, report fully at 
once to N. G. Pearsall, agent American Railway Association, 
Godchaux Building, New Orleans, La. 





Has Been Shipped—7,834 Cars Loaded 


TO START ADDITIONAL CANTONMENT 
CONSTRUCTION 


Houston, Tex., July 24.—The construction of one 
thousand standard army camp box frame buildings and 
other wooden structures to house the Illinois national 
guard troops who will be stationed at Camp Logan will 
be started this week, 8. B. Houx, president of the 
American Construction Co., which secured the contract 
for the job, having just returned from Washington with 
the plans and specifications. Lieut. W. W. Parker, of 
Chicago, of the engineer reserve corps, arrived here 
Sunday on orders. from Col. I. W. Littell, cantonment 
quartermaster, to aid in the construction. 

The order for lumber, amounting to 4,300,000 feet of 
yellow pine was placed last week thru the Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau. According to the plans there will 
be about 350 mess halls, each 20 x 100 feet, with 160 
showers for each regiment and thirty-two stables for 
each regiment of artillery. Ten big warehouses, each 
200 x 60 feet, for commissary supplies, will be built. A 
tract of from ten to twenty acres has been set aside for 
hospital structures. 

One of the first tasks will be the construction of about 
four miles of trackage for railroads to handle the sup 
plies at the camp. The road to the camp will cross 
Buffalo Bayou and the army engineers will have the 
task building a wooden bridge structure across it. It is 
estimated that the cost of construction will be about 
$2,000,000. Provision will ke made for 36,000 men and 
10,500 animals. The plans call for the building of four 
big hangars, which will accommodate twelve flying ma- 
chines for the air squad. 

It is reported here that a site has been selected for the 
establishment of a big aviation training camp in the 
vicinity to train a large body of Canadian flyers for 
the British Government. The site which has been tenta- 
tively agreed upon is near Genoa, where there is a large 
area of level ground ideally suited to the purpose. 

Maj. N. Allen, of the British Royal Aviation Corps, 
accompanied by Dr. Benjamin Reath, inspector of con- 
struction, visited this city several days ago and made 
an inspection trip of the surrounding territory. Follow- 
ing their trip, which included several Texas points, a 
report was made to Lieut. Col. L. N. B. Rees of the 
Royal flying corps at Washington. Colonel Rees stated 
that his Government wished to transfer the aviation camp 
at Toronto, Ont., to Texas, because of climatic advan- 
tages, which would permit flying 250 days in the year. 

In this connection, it is reported here that a compre- 
hensive plan of establishing aviation camps at certain 
points short distances apart, from San Antonio along 
the entire coast to New England is under way. The es- 
tablishment of a camp here will mean a large amount 
of construction work in the building of hangars and 
other structures. About 10,000,000 feet of lumber woud 
be required. 





CONFER ON KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
BUILDINGS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25.—Edward Hines, of Chi- 
cago, is here in consultation with Government officials 
and the committee on lumber regarding lumber for the 
construction of buildings by the Knights of Columbus at 
the army cantonment training camps. Mr. Hines has 
been in consultation with officials of the Knights of 
Columbus. The understanding is that lumber for these 
buildings will be handled in the same way as that for 
Y. M. C. A. buildings which are being constructed under 
direction of the quartermaster officers in charge at the 
various camps. : 
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ORDER IMMEDIATE CONSTRUCTION OF 
HOSPITALS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23.—The surgeon general of the 
army has completed plans for hospitals at all of the canton- 
ment camps for the national army and at the sixteen 
divisional national guard camps. On recommendation 6f 
General Gorgas, Secretary of War Baker has’ given orders 
that construction of hospital buildings begin at once, altho 
some of the funds required for them are not yet specifically 
available. 

All cantonments will have complete hospital facilities so 
that any of the 40,000 troops to be stationed in each canton- 
ment can receive at once the best medical care. The hospitals 
will have, with variations, thirty-four wards, including two 
isolation wards. Separate barracks are to be provided for 
hospital interns and other employees, and special buildings 
for the administrative offices, power station, operating rooms, 
kitchen and dining room, chapel and other hospital needs. 

It is estimated that for each hospital establishment more 
than 1,000,000 feet of lumber will be required. 





HOW TO ADDRESS MAIL TO SOLDIERS IN 
EUROPE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23.—Postmaster General 
Burleson announces that mail addressed to members of 
the American expeditionary forces should bear complete 
designation of the division, regiment, company or organ- 
ization to which the addressee belongs, and be fully pre- 
paid by United States postage stamps affixed, at the 
regular domestic rate. No destination is to be written. 
The correct form is as follows: John Smith, Co. A, 
Tenth Infantry, American Expeditionary Forces. Send- 
ers are especially cautioned under no circumstances to at- 
tempt to designate in the address the location of the unit. 
The name and address of the sender should appear in the 
upper left corner. The postage rate for letters, postcards 
and printed matter is the same as to points within the 
United States. 
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~ SHIP BUILDING IS UNDER PRESSURE EVERYWHERE 


East, West and Gulf Coast Plants Are Extremely Busy—New Yards and Ways Established—Contracts Let for Steel and 
Wooden Craft—Southern Pine Deliveries Facilitated 


MOBILE A BUSY SHIPBUILDING CENTER 

MosiLkE, ALA., July 23.—Activity at Mobile and ad- 
joining ports on the Gulf coast seems to be confined 
uimost entirely to shipbuilding. The established plants 
sve at work building vessels of one kind and another as 
fast as possible, while the new and projected plants 

ce busy installing their machinery and getting ready for 
active work. 

The plant which the Seott Bros. are building here is re- 
ceiving the boilers and machinery, which will be installed 
as soon as possible. The Murnane Shipbuilding Corpo- 
ration is busy with the construction of two barges for 
tie transportation of coal to Mobile from the mines on 
the Warrior River. It is understood that this company 
js preparing to build a number of vessels, both steam and 
sail. 

The Piaggio Shipbuilding Co. at Pascagoula, Miss., 
will shortly launch its first vessel, which will be named 
City of Pascagoula, in honor of the port at which the 
plant is located. The vessel will be a 5-masted barken- 
tine rigged, 301 feet long, with a 48-foot beam and 
drawing 24 feet when loaded, and will be equipped with 
two Deisel engines of 200 horsepower. It is expected to 
lay the keels of two more vessels of this class by the end 
of this week. 

Machinery for the Dierkes-blodgett shipbuilding plant 
at Pascagoula, Miss., began arriving this week and 100 
men are at work preparing the ground and _ erecting 
buildings for the reception of the machinery, which will 
he installed as rapidly as possible. 





SECURES CONTRACTS FOR SIX HULLS 


Ilouston, TEXx., July 24.—The Midland Bridge Co., of 
Houston, has secured a contract from the Emergency 
leet Corporation for the building of six wooden hulls 
for the Government. The contract was secured by George 
Ki. Cole, manager of the company, who has been in 
Washington for the last week and returned yesterday. 

The first hull is to be turned out in eight months after 
completion of the launching ways, and at the rate of 
about two each month thereafter at a price of approxi- 
mately $300,000 per hull on the lump sum basis. Orders 
for the lumber, which will consist of about 9,000,000 feet 
of yellow pine, are being placed thru the Southern Pine 
Kimergency Bureau. 

Altho the company has not yet closed the deal for a 
site, it has options on four suitable locations on the Hous- 
ton Ship Channel, one of which will be closed this week, 
so that the work may be started immediately. This will 
see eighteen ships building on the channel for the Govern- 
mont. 

Representatives of two other concerns are now in Wash- 
ington seeking contracts, which are practically assured 
and which will mean the construction of forty-two vessels 
on the ehannel. The first pile for the ways of the ship- 
yard being built by the Pan-American Trading Cv. on the 
chaunel was-driven last week and the work is well under 
way. This ecompany is laving the foundation for twelve 
herths, each large enough for the building of a 3600-ton 
ship. These are not under Government contract but will 
he turned over to the Government if wanted. 





PLACE CONTRACTS FOR EIGHT WOODEN 
STEAMERS 


_ BALTIMORE, Mp., July 24.—Contracts for the hulls of 
cicht wooden steamers have been awarded by the United 
States Emergency Fleet Corporation to a Baltimore com- 
pany of builders, which has secured land for a yard at 
Curtis Bay, near Baltimore, and preparations for ways 
aul the necessary buildings are in progress. It is esti- 
mated that $3,000,000 will be required for the building 
ot the eight vessels. The first of the hulls is to be sent 
off the ways in eight months, the others following at 
in‘ervals of fifteen days. 

\nother big undertaking in prospect along the lines of 
nitional defense is the construction of a large fleet of air- 
Pines to be built on a model designed and executed at 
the branch plant of the Pool Engineering & Machine Co., 
of Baltimore. If the machine stands -the test thousands 
0! these airplanes will probably be ordered and the com- 
puny will be in the market for large quantities of spruce 
aud other woods used in aisplane construction. This 
oder, of course, would also run into big figures. 





SOUTHERN SHIPYARD ACTIVITY IS GREAT 


_ GULFPORT, Miss., July 24.—In addition to the several 
st ipyards already located at Moss Point, Miss., word was 
ceived recently that still another plant will be erected, 
acked by the Huie-Hodge Lumber Co. of Ruston, La. 
‘he site chosen was that which was under option to the 
ferry Shipbuilding Co., which afterward went to Sa- 
‘annah, and is known as the Beardsley Lake site, consisting 
‘! about forty acres on the Eseatewp. River about three- 
uarters of a mile from the point where it empties into 
the Paseagoula River. It is reported that this company 
las contracts for several Government vessels. and after 
completing these contracts vessels of a somewhat smaller 
type will be built. It is understood the yard is to be a 
permanent institution. 

Both Moss Point and Paseacoula ere the scenes of creat 
activity, as work at the Dantzler. Blodgett and Piaevio 
shipyards is being pushed with all possible speed. Bar- 
ring no unforeseen delays in arrival of material, it is hoped 
that keels for several vessels will he laid at each yard 
Within the next week. 

The proposed plant of the Gulfport Shin Ruilding Co. 
at Gulfport, Miss., is ranidly being put into share for the 
first keels. All plans for the new yard have been com- 
pleted and the work of filling in‘and dredging out has 








already begun. A standard gage track will be run from 
thé planing mill at the rear of the yard, between each two 
boats so that all handling of frames and heavy timbers 
san be done by steam cranes, thereby eliminating consid- 
erable hand labor and reducing handling expense to a 
minimum. Orders have already been placed for machin- 
ery of the most modern type, a good part of which -has 
already arrived, and with everything in full running order 
the Gulfport Ship Building Co. will have one of the best 
equipt yards in the South. 

The Arrow Boat Co. of Gulfport, Miss., another concern 
belonging to the Piaggio interests, was recently organ- 
ized to operate the byproduct of the Orange (Tex.) and 
Pascagoula (Miss.) yards. It is estimated that at least 
twenty or thirty small schooners can be built within the 
next six months at a minimum cost out of the left-over 
material from the larger vessels that has heretofore gone 
to waste. These little boats will be used in the oyster 
trade in the Gulf, which is growing rapidly each year, 
and when the oyster season is closed will probably carry 
small pareels of lumber to Cuba and the West Indies, 


TWC LARGE VESSELS LAUNCHED ON COAST 

Tacoma, WASH., July 23.—Two more big ships for 
the lumber carrying trade were launched last week. At 
the Olympia Shipbuilding Co.’s yards in Olympia its first 
vessel, said to be the largest wooden vessel ever built on 
Puget Sound, was launched Saturday. The vessel is 290 
feet long, with a 48-foot beam and 27-foot depth, a 5- 
master entirely of local output, the lumber coming from 
the fir forests of this district and its machinery from 
Seattle makers. The vessel will have auxiliary engines 
of the semi-Diesel type. Built for J. Brock, of Trondh- 
jems, Norway, the vessel will have a capacity of 2,500,000 
feet of lumber and its maiden voyage will be to Aus- 
tralia with a cargo of Puget Sound fir. 

Last Friday night the Seaborn Shipbuilding Co. 
launched its fourth wooden ship at its Tacoma yards. 
Built for Ostrander & Morrison, the vessel has already 
been chartered for a voyage to Africa with lumber. It is 
260 feet long, with a 44-foot beam and 21-foot depth of 
hold. 

At the yards of the Tacoma Shipbuilding Co. rapid 
progress is being made on construction of the plant and 
the company will begin about Aug. 1 laying keels for four 
Government emergency ships for which it has been 
awarded contracts. At the Wright shipyards, one keel is 
down and four others will be laid by Aug. 1. 


INVENTS SHIP PLANK BEVELING MACHINE 


SAVANNAH, Ga., July 24.—The cost of construction of 
wooden ships of any kind has been greatly reduced thru 
the invention by two Savannah men of a ship plank bevel- 
ing machine, one of which has already been installed at 
the shipyard of the Georgia Shipbuilding Co. on Hutchin- 
son Island and is in daily use. 

One of the most reliable manufacturers in the country, 
seeing the possibilities attached to the invention, has ac- 
quired an interest in it and will manufacture the machine 
for the trade. The price complete will be about $5,000. 

In the construction of wooden vessels very large and 
long timbers are required and these timbers have to be 
heveled and tapered to suit the lines on which the vessel 
is built. By the use of this invention planks of any 
thickness and up to seventy feet in length ean be beveled 
and tapered in one operation. 

The machine differs from other mechanical devices now 
being used in shipyards, owing to the fact that in its en- 
tirety it is automatic, but can also be operated by hand, 
two men being all that are required by the latter opera- 
tion. Experts in shipbuilding from all over the country, 
after witnessing the machine in operation, have pro- 
nouneed it an invaluable asset to the shipbuildine indus- 
try, saying that the labor cost will ke reduced fully 50 
percent. 
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LARGE TIMBERS MAY BE SHIPPED ROUGH 

WaAsHIneTon, D. C., July 23.—The Emergeney Fleet 
Corporation has made further coneessions to the Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau in order to facilitate the delivery 
of ship schedules. Under the new arrangement all lum- 
ber larger than 12x12-inch may be shipped rough. 

Members of the emergency bureau having orders for 
ship schedules have heen requested to meet in. New Or- 
leans on Fridav of this week. It is expected that the 
head sawyers of most of the mills will be there and have 
the new cuttings explained to them. 

The latest concession of the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration jis outlined in the following letter to R. H. Down- 
man, chairman of the lumber committee, by Frank A. 
Brown, assistant general purchasing officer, a copy of 
which was given to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN corre- 
snondent bv J. E. Rhodes secretarv of the Southern Pine 
Bureau, who has returned to Washington: 

Maiar Wood's letter to von of JIvilv 20 in regard ta dress- 
ing lumber. bas been discussed bv the undersigned with J. E. 
Rhodes and Charles Fdgar, renresenting the Southern Pine 
Fmergency Bureau. These gentlemen are of the opinion that 
the requirement to dress all lumber 12x12-inch and under will 
sreatly reduce the number of schedules which could be ob- 
tained within a reasonable time. You may, therefore, advise 
the mills as regards the southern nine ship schedule, that they 
will not be required to dress timber on either three or four 
sides larger than 10x10-inch finished dimensions. and that 
they will not he reanired to dress timber on two sides where 
the dressed dimension is greater than 10 inches between 
dressed faces or wider than 24 inches. The mills will not 
he reavired to dress any timber having » dimension greater 
than 10 inches between dressed faces. The mills will be re- 
anired to dress timber in accordance with the schedule where 
the finished dimensions are equal to or less than the dimen- 
— — above, wherever such dressing is required by the 
schedule. 

This matter has been discussed with General Goethals and 
has his approval. 





SECURE IDEAL SHIPYARD SITE AT BEAUMONT 


Beaumont, TEx., July 23.—McBride & Law, local ship- 
builders who were the first southern shipbuilders to se- 
cure a Government ship contract, are at last located on 
an ideal site at Beaumont. Severai days ago they secured 
a lease on a part of the city’s terminal property with a 
frontage of 1,000 feet on the Neches River, at a rental 
of $1,000 a year, payable semiannually. 

In asking the city council for the lease, R. J. McBride, 
member of the firm, said he had secured a site on the 
east side of the river but was unable to get a dredge to 
fill in the land. Then he figured with the Kirby Lumber 
Co. for a lease on the old Kirby tram site on the west 
side, but was unable to close the deal without facing a 
litigation with the Santa Fe Railway Co., which claims 
to own the tram railroad passing thru the tract. 

Machinery and other equipment costing $150,000 had 
been ordered, he said, and some of it was now in transit 
and he was compelled to find a place to put it when it 
arrived. ‘‘We must begin work at once if we intend to 
carry out our contract with the Government,’’ he told the 
council, and the lease was granted him on the recommend- 
ation of the wharf and dock commission. 

The company today began to lay out the ground and 
within ten days the piling for the foundation of four 
marine ways will be driven. The company has a ‘‘lump 
sum’’ contract to build four wooden hulls for the Gov- 
ernment to cost about $300,000 each. The vessels must 
be delivered early in 1918. 

Two other Beaumont eompanies have secured Govern- 
ment contracts, the Lone Star Shipbuilding Co. having 
a contract to build eight wooden ships and the Beaumont 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. a contract for four ships, 
all of the same size and design as those to be built by 
McBride & Law. 





MARITIME CORPORATION TO ERECT PLANT 


SAVANNAH, Ga., July 24.—Work will start at once on 
the big shipbuilding plant of the United States Mari- 
time Corporation, Brunswick (Ga.’s) latest shipyard, 
at the site of the company on Back River, with a 
frontage of about 1,700 feet next to the Cypress Mills. 
The new plant, in which provision is to be made for both 
wood and steel construction, will be under way imme- 
diately. The plant will have a capacity of twelve ships 
a year. It is estimated that there will be employed from 
600 to 1,500 men in the new enterprise, and Vice Presi 
dent Hampton positively states that while it has Gov- 
ernment contracts for building ships, it is building in 
Brunswick permanently and purposes to remain here 
after the present shipbuilding movement has subsided. 

L. E. Knight, treasurer of the Tampa (Fla.) Dock 
Co., whieh concern has secured contracts for the eon- 
struction of four wooden hull steamships for the Gov- 
ernment, says that material is being received daily for 
the preliminary work which must precede actual con- 
struction of the ships themselves. A force of men will 
be placed at work next week to begin transformation of 
the Knight property at the head of the estuary channel 
into a modern shipyard. 

There will be two shipyards at the head of the Estuary 
—the Tampa Dock Co.’s yards on the west side and the 
Williams Shipbuilding Corporation’s on the east side. 
Mr. Knight says that the yards of his company will 
take up at least twenty-five acres of land. Four cradles 
will be laid down side by side, at the water’s edge, so 
that the construction of the four ships may be carried 
on simultaneously. 

Ten steel steamships will be built in Tampa, Fla., by 
the Tampa Shipbuilding & Engineering Co. at a cost of 
approximately $15,000,000, in addition to the two now 
being built, if the concern is willing to undertake the 
work for the United States Shipping Board. The two 
now being built will probably be commandeered by the 
Government within the next few weeks—in fact the con- 
cerns with whom the builders are negotiating for the sale 
have made their contract conditional upon the Govern- 
ment’s needs. 

W. C. MeGowan, in charge of the ship construction in 
the southeastern States for the shipping board, 
says that it is the board’s intention to offer the 
Tampa concern contracts to build ten steel vessels of 
5,000-ton capacity or 7,500-ton capacity. 





CUT AND SHIPMENTS SHOW DECLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 25.—Reports from twenty- 
five mills to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for June show shipments of 91,989,217 feet of lum- 
ber. Last year thirty mills in June shipped 99,703,922 
feet. The total shipments for the first six months of this 
year as reported were 426,867,626 feet, compared with 
497,077,614 feet for the same months last year, a de- 
crease of 70,209,988 feet, or 14.1 percent. Lath ship- 
ments were 16,784,675 for June and 98,994,925 for the 
six months this year, compared with 20,897,700 for June 
and 89,101,500 for the six months, last year. 


Production for June, reported by the same twenty-five 
mills, was 89,672,286 feet, compared with 124,899,706 
produced by thirty mills in the same month last year. 
Production reported for the first six months of this year 
was 314,190,270 feet, compared with 331,532,962 feet for 
the same months last year, a decrease of 17,342,692 feet, 
or 5.2 percent. Lath production was 17,996,100 for June 
and 60,975,200 for six months this year, compared with 
30,271,800 for June and 87,903,500 for the six months 
in 1916, 
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CROP OUTLOOK FAVORABLE FOR GOOD FALL TRADE 


Bumper Yields and Car Shortage Spell Need of More Crib and Bin Room—Current Lumber Prices Afford No Valid 


Argument Against Farmers Building Now 


People Are Awake to Patriotic Duty 


THIEF River FALLS, MiInN.—Residents of this community 
are alive to war conditions and practically all are doing 
everything in their power to support the Government. With 
few exceptions crops in this (Pennington) county are look- 
ing well. Wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax promise to yield 
average crops. Corn is growing rapidly and even if it should 
not mature will do for silage. Potatoes are a splendid crop 
and the acreage greatly increased over last year. Local deal- 
ers are carrying good stocks. In case transportation or other 
conditions prevent marketing the crop this fall as freely as 
in past years, the farmers will have to build a large number 
of small buildings to store the grain—-THE PRITCHARD Co. 





Looks for Very Good Farmer Trade 
APPLETON, Wis.—Corn is not above average, but small 
grain, potatoes and cabbage will make bumper yields unless 
something unforeseen happens. We expect a very good 
farmer trade this fall. Stocks in retailers’ hands are about 
the same as a year ago.—J. FouNTAIN LUMBER Co. 


Reports All Conditions Favorable 


TISKILWA, ILL.—Prospects are good for all crops; there is 
plenty of help for harvesting and plenty of lumber in stock 
to build granaries. Our farmers are mostly well-to-do and 
have good buildings.—H. E. Curtis & Co. 


Farm Buildings Doubly Important Now 


CENTRALIA, ILL.—The farmers as a whole should long ago 
have provided more buildings for housing their crops and 
implements. Today when all farm products are so high, and 
in face ofthe national need, it is doubly important that 
farmers should awaken to the fact that it is not only for 
their financial profit but also is their duty to build the neces- 
sary barns and sheds to house these valuable crops. Larger 
dealers are carrying stocks about normal but among the 
smaller country yards the contrary is true—HALL LumM- 
BER Co. 


Looking for Large Demands in Lumber 


Sycamore, ILL.—Bountiful crops on every hand is the rule 
and we are looking for large demands in the lumber line to 
take care of them. Our farmers are forehanded and will not 
suffer for outside help. There will be some buildings erected 
but probably not more than are usually put up each fall.— 
NortH Sipe LUMBER Co. 


Very Good Fall Lumber Business Expected 


KIRKSVILLE, Mo.—This community will have an abundant 
yield of oats and with the good prices farmers’ products are 
commanding we are looking for a very good lumber business 
this fall. Stocks of luinber are not as large as they should 
be.—MILLS & ARNOLD LUMBER Co. 


Crop Prospects Are First Class 

DANNEBROG, NEB.—A very large acreage of oats is being 
harvested, the spring wheat is in good condition and about 
ready for cutting. Corn has made a wonderful growth dur- 
ing the last three weeks and is practically free from weeds. 
Potatoes promise a good yield and the acreage is very large. 
There seems to be sufficient farm help thus far.—H. PETER- 
SEN & Sons Co. 





Counsels Customers to Build and Repair 


Canova, 8. D.—In our advertising and talking with custom- 
ers we have been urging them to do the building and repair- 
ing necessary to conserve crops and machinery. We are 
advising the construction of feeding floors, granaries, machine 
sheds, barns, warm cattle sheds, windbreaks for cattle, fruit 
cellars etc. wherever needed. Our people are alive to the 
situation and are meeting it in good shape. Crop conditions 
were never better, but the labor situation is not all that 
might be desired. However, men are now coming in and it 
looks as tho we will get along all right.—A. F. CLoucH & Co. 


Pushing the Sale of Silos 
GRAND RAPiIps, W1s.—Practically all crops look very good 
except corn, which is backward. We are pushing the sale of 
silos quite extensively in all our yards and meeting with 
considerable success.—KELLoGG Bros. LUMBER Co. 


More Lumber Than Ever Needed 


WaAUSA, NEB.—We have had ideal corn weather last week 
and expect an enormous crop. Oats prospects are the best 
in years. Our farmers are short of help for harvesting. It 
will certainly require more lumber than ever before to take 
care of the crops in this community. We are carrying the 
largest stock of lumber we ever had on hand.—CoLeEson- 
HoutmQuist Co. 





Crops Promise Large Yields 


SULLIVAN ILL.—Unless some unforeseen thing occurs, this 
section will have an immense production of food crops. 
Retail dealers are fairly well stocked notwithstanding the 
slow shipments. The demand for building materials has 
dropped off this summer owing to the higher prices. In this 
locality silos are needed very greatly, especially this year, as 
some corn is late and will not mature.—O. J. Gaucrer & Co. 


Farmers Doing Lots of Building 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS.—AII crops are looking fine, except 
that corn is rather backward. Help is scarce but no one 
suffering for lack of it. Farmers are doing lots of building. 
More silos are going up than ever before. There is plenty of 
building material available—VaAUDREUIL LUMBER Co. 





Every Ounce of Foodstuff Is Needed 


Knos Noster, Mo.—For patriotic reasons we think the 
farmers should see to it that their grain crops are housed 
in weatherproof buildings as every ounce of foodstuff pro- 
duced will be needed to feed our own people and our allies. 
Certainly the retail lumberman should help by personally 
seeing the farmers and supplying them with plans and esti- 
mates of cribs and granaries, thus not only rendering a 
patriotic service but also incidentally reaping benefits for 
himself in a business way. Oats will make a bumper yield 








and wheat is considerably above the ten-year average. The 
acreage of corn was never larger nor the prospect better 
provided’ rain comes soon. If this section should have a 
good corn crop business will be good this fall and winter.— 
B. F. SUMMERS LUMBER Co. 


Great Difficulty in Replenishing Stocks 


SycaMmorg, ILu.—The hay, wheat, rye, barley and_oats 
crops are especially good; corn backward but improving 
rapidly. Farm help is very scarce. Stocks of lumber in this 
vicinity are of normal volume for this season of the year but 
are much more broken than usual, due to inability to replenish 
short items. We believe there is sufficient stock to supply 
requirements for corn cribs, granaries etc. It is our personal 
experience with our nine yards that it is almost impossible *o 
replace items of stock within anything like a reasonable time. 
Norway and white pine from the North is about the only 
stock we can get.—HoLCOMB Bros. 





Thinks Automobiles Have the Call 


CHILLICOTHE, Mo.—According to our experience, farmers 
are not going to do much building unless they have a sur- 
plus of money, and not then unless the lumberman sees him 
before the automobile agent does. Unquestionably there is 
too much money spent for automobiles. Prospects for corn 
and oats never were better, but wheat is an entire failure.— 
SAUNDERS-TURNER LUMBER CO. 


Farmers Are Talking About Building Cribs 
Dikpn, Iowa.—Corn is a little late, but is a big stand and 
acreage. Farmers are talking about building corn cribs and 
prospects indicate a large fall business. There is no trouble 
about getting sufficient farm help.—NorTHERN LUMBER Co. 


New Hay Barns and Sheds Being Built 
Macoms, ILtu.—This part of the country has never looked 
more prosperous. All crop yields will be heavy, except wheat. 
The writer on a recent trip noticed several new hay barns 





CO-OPERATION 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received 
the following letter from the Farm Journal, of 
Philadelphia, the most widely read agricultural 
periodical in the world, having approximately 
one million subscribers: 


Philadelphia, July 23, 1917. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

Believing like yourselves that farmers should 
order their lumber and other material early and 
prepare to enlarge their crop storage space, we 
shall print the following item in next issue of the 
Farm Journal: 

How are you fixed to store the crops you 
have raised? How much bin room will you 
need? Can you remodel part of the barn and 
put in some bins, or will a new granary be 
needed? Perhaps you have an old barn or other 
building that with a new floor and some bins 
built in will serve very well. Better figure out 
your needs and then promptly order the neces- 
sary lumber and other materials. 

Yours truly, 
WILMER ATKINSON Co., 
Publishers The Farm Journal. 











and sheds being built and the corn crib business has begun, 
we having put out this week one corn crib and grain elevator 
to a nearby farmer the lumber in which amounts to $1,000. 
Farmers in this section are well aware of the importance of 
protecting their crops, as evidenced by the material going out 
for that purpose. Stocks of lumber are about normal but we 
feel that all dealers should be getting in their stocks now for 
fall business as we shall doubtless see the worst car shortage 
this fall we have ever experienced. Trade with us this year 
has been above former years, tho it has been mostly city 
business. Our rural trade comes later in the season and we 
are looking for a fine business from that source.—CHARLES 
O. FOULKE. 


All Grain Will Be Housed 


GUTTENBERG, IowA.—Our farmers are well equipped with 
granaries and corn cribs, and if the crops are larger than 
expected, we will have our sheds filled with enough lumber to 
build all the store room needed. I am certain that every 
pound of grain and ear of corn will be properly housed. 
There are at least fifty extra boys working on farms in this 
vicinity. Corn never looked better than right now and with 
plenty of moist and hot weather we will have the biggest 
crop ever raised in this section. Business with farmers is 
good, but no city trade outside of a few repairs, new roofs 
etc.—MEUSER LUMBER Co. 


Crop Housing Requires Much Lumber 


Astoria, Int.—The yield of wheat is one-fourth larger 
than expected. Corn is looking fine and should frost hold 
off a great crop is promised. Farmers have plenty of help 
for harvesting. Our stock of lumber is about normal. It 
will take a large amount of lumber to properly care for the 
crops. Energetic work is necessary to have it accomplished 
right.—-ALEXANDER LUMBER Co. 


Barns, Cribs and Granaries Being Built 


CHILLICOTHE, ILL.—Farmers in our territory are very well 
provided with equipment for housing the present crop. We 
are selling some new barns, cribs and granaries and codperat- 
ing so far as possible with the farmers along this line. Retail 
lumber stocks in central Illinois are largely normal and ample 
for all ordinary demands.—B. F. Huntsr. 


Merchants Codperate to Furnish Help 


HUTCHINSON, MINN—In the three counties where we 
operate (McLeod, Renville and Carver) farmers are thrifty 
and generally prosperous, and with few exceptions are pro- 
vided with ample facilities for harvesting and storing their 
crops. The local merchants have shown their interest by 
organizing to furnish any possible shortage of help that may 
arise. The harvest will be much larger than last year. In 
expectation of a renewal of the car shortage certain to mani- 
fest itself in the near future we are carrying liberal stocks 
in our yards and believe this is the case generally in this 
locality STEARNS LUMBER Co. 


Advertising Along Conservation Lines 


OGALLALA, NEB.—In our local advertising space this week 
we are outlining the advisability of building granaries or re- 
pairing the old ones to take care of the crop. In fact, our 
advertising for some time has been along the lines of con- 
servation and intensive farming. The crop outlook in this 
community was never better. Practically every boy four- 
teen years of age and upward is busy helping the farmers 
or taking the places of those that are helping. Salesmen 
tell us that lumber stocks thruout this territory are 50 to 
100 percent larger than normal. We expect that business 
will be very good not only for granaries and corn cribs but 
also for building better farm homes.—WELPTON LUMBER Co, 


Considerable Lumber for Granaries 
COLUMBUS, KAN.—AII crops have been harvested excepting 
corn and are very good. As a rule, stocks of lumber are 
large. Considerable lumber will be sold for granaries.— 
LONG-BELL LUMBER Co. 


Many Silos Being Erected 


BARABOO, WIS.—AII crops excepting corn are looking fine 
and with good weather corn will improve. As this is a com- 
munity of small farms depending much on dairying, there is 
not the urgent need of new granaries that exists elsewhere, 
but many silos are being constructed.—StTewart & ALEX 
ANDER LUMBER Co. 





Lumber Stocks Are Below Average 


HILusporo, N. D.—On account of the difficulty in securing 
cars experienced by shippers in the territory from which 
our lumber comes, stocks in this territory are rather below 
the average. We do not expect any unusual demand for 
lumber with which to save the crops for the reason that this 
section has been settled for about forty years and nearly all 
the farmers have sufficient storage to take care of any 
average crop.—THE VALLEY LUMBER Co. 


Lumber Stocks Probably Insufficient 

NorFOoLK, Nes.—Crops here are fully up to average. There 
is a large crop of corn and in good condition. Farm help is 
searce but sufficient to handle the crops tho there may be a 
shortage when corn husking begins. Common labor in towns 
is very scarce and wages high, which may curtail building 
operations. Lumber stocks as a rule are short, and if fall 
building continues the way the season has been so far, the 
supply . lumber on hand will be far short of the demand.- 
Guy L. Evans. 


Construction of Silos Tripled 
SPRINGFIELD, NeB.—The principal crop this year will be 
corn and with timely rains it will be a world beater. If the 
price is high ,farmers will likely sell their surplus at onee, 
if not, additional cribs will be needed. This summer we 
have sold three silos to each one sold in former years and are 
receiving many more inquiries concerning silos on account oi 

the short alfalfa crop.—HArBERG LUMBER Co. 


Problem Is to Get Needed Material 


FITHIAN, ILL.—Under existing conditions the problem 
worrying us is to get the material to supply the present and 
near future demands in our line. We think efforts to improve 
conservation and transportation facilities would be beneficial! 
and patriotic.—J. F. Leg. 


FARMERS CAN AFFORD TO BUILD 


Some Comparisons That Prove Present Prices 
No Barrier to Construction 











Dealers who have to meet the arguments of farmer: 
against building at this time on account of the advance: 
cost of lumber will be interested in the following extracts 
from a cireular letter which The Thompson Yards (Inc.), 
of Minneapolis, has just sent its line yard managers: 

The comparisons appearing herewith are based upon aver 
age prices paid during 1914 and the first six months of 1917, 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, taken 
from official records : 

917 


1914 
No. 1 Nor. wheat.$0.§ 26 @1.05 .05 No. 1 Nor. wheat: $2.70@2.90 


BRATION. cals 6c es TRATION, Se oh. -< ne 0s 1.28@1.35 
REM 6s es loavia 10 6 1.30 @sbo CLC <i ee 3.10 @3.50 
El vee Seen D8 68 Corn 1.55@1.65 
LUC one arene 6.75 tye 25 Hogs 14.74@15.25 
Cre ea 32 Oats . 62@_.6t 
BEE) south oad bik I2@ . ea 30 @2.50 





In 1914 our cash prices A the lumber items named were: 
Shiplap, boards and dimension, on 40-cent fir rate, a 

REMOMIEMMNNN a Ses 5 ice Sie 5 Sis go 055,455.18 W ALLE Tio 8 Sie Hew NE $22.50 
TS oS ne ee a ee ae 8.15 

In 1917 our cash prices for same items, No. 2 quantity 
classification, were : 


Shiplap, boards and dimension, of 40-cent fir rate, a 
thousand 


A few facts of this kind will boost your sales. There is a 
mistaken impression that lumber is “high.” These figures 
prove that it isn’t true. The farmer will never find a better 
time to build than right now. His purchasing power is rep- 
resented by what he produces. What brought him $1 in 1914 
now brings him $2 or $2.50. In other words, the same prod- 
ucts now buy from two to two and half times as much as they 
did then. ‘Dollar wheat” was hailed as a godsend; what of 
$2.50 wheat? 
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If lumber had advanced in proportion to farm products the 
farmer would now be paying from $55 to $70 a thousand for 
As it is, prices are only about 
$4 above list, and list represents the average normal value of 
To put it in another way, lumber is really only 
about 15 percent above normal at the present time. 

Therefore the dealer who imagines for a single moment 
that lumber is too high for the farmer to buy, or that it is 


common and could afford it. 





not a good time for the farmer to build, can hardly maintain 
that position in the face of these facts. 
good farmer friends to whom you are anxious to “tip off’ 
something good, get them to build now. They will thank you 
many times in the future. 


If you have any 


Accompanying the foregoing letter of the Thompson 
Yards (Inc.) were copies of four of their newspaper ad- 





vertisements, which are reproduced herewith. The AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN feels that these advertisements in con- 
junction with the price comparisons and other facts con- 
tained in the concern’s letter present the strongest possi- 
ble refutation of the claim or impression that current 
lumber prices are too high for farmers to undertake im- 
provements in the building line. 
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LUMBER REQUIREMENTS IN AIRPLANE CONSTRUCTION 





Merits of Different Woods Discussed in Light of British Experience—Spruce Tops The 
List—Specifications Are Exacting 





There are few readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
who can not recollect the time when both the automobile 
and moving picture industries were infants and there are 
others who no doubt remember the thrill that shot around 
the world when the first wireless message. was sent suc- 
cessfully, while there are still others who remember the 
wonder of the first telephone and the astonishment en- 
gendered by the first transatlantic cable. All of these 
are great industries today as well as many others that 
might be mentioned as having sprung into prominence 
in recent years. This list can not, however, be passed 
hy without mentioning the submarine. In all probabil- 
ity the United States would not be at war with Ger- 
many today if the submarine had not been invented, the 
construction of which has resulted in the upbuilding of 
a great industry. 

The United States is about to witness the growth of 
another industry, one that is to help in striking a mighty 
blow for liberty and freedom and to greatly speed the 
successful conclusion of the war. That is the airplane 


industry and it is the real answer to the submarine. The 


great aviation bill has passed both the Senate and the 
1,ouse anu calls for an expenditure of $640,000,000. This 
hill provides for the building of 22,000 airplanes and 
the training of 100,000 soldiers in the aviation depart- 
ment. This is truly a mighty start to give an infant 
industry. And it is only the beginning. Who ean see 
the end? The mind wanders on and on as the manifold 
future uses of airplanes are considered until the prospect 
is dazzling. 

But to come down to earth, there is the problem of ob- 
taining enough wood suitable for airplane construction. 
Generally speaking, estimates place the quantity of lumber 
used in building an ordinary commercial plane at 1,000 
feet. A part of this wood is used up in cutting down 
or trimming the stock, or, as in the case of spruce, by 
splitting. Clear spruce is ordered by the airplane manu- 
facturers in large sizes because it must be split to shape 
and then smoothed by sand paper. The grain must be 
absolutely straight to allow tne stock to split correctly, 
and this explains the need for straight grain. A manu- 
facturer who is quoted further along in this article uses 
about 820 feet of lumber to the airplane, but also utilizes 
a much larger percentage of hardwood than others do. 
Such machines are ordinary training or observation ma- 
chines, and larger ones used for two or three men and 
mounting small cannon will call for much more lumber. 
The Italian Government is designing airplanes that will 
carry forty tons. . 

The airplane manufacturing industry in this country 
already has a good start in that there are several well 
organized and busy, companies manufacturing them. 
The front cover page of this issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN shows a number of extremely interesting views 
of the manufacture of parts and the assembling at the 
plant of the Standard Aero Corporation, Plainfield, N. J. 
A good idea of the way in which wood is worked and 
fitted in the frame of a machine may be obtained. 

Since the war England kas had vastly more to do with 
airplane manufacture than has America. As most of 
England’s wood has to ke imported a number of species 
have been tried out for airplane construction. Materials, 
size and airplane designs are still undergoing frequent 
alterations in England tho the varieties of wood used 
have now become settled to a certain extent. 

In discussing this feature a prominent English au 
thority says in substance: 

Silver spruce—This is probably the most generally used 
wood and gives the greatest satisfaction. 

Ash—Considerable quantities of square edge ash imported 
from America are used, but kiln dried stock has not proved 
very suitable. The fact that ash is stronger than silver 
spruce sometimes leads to its us®. However, when designers 
have the option of specifying spruce or ash and can afford 
the extra bulk to bring the spruce up to the strength of ash, 
spruce is preferable. Ash is used, however, where resilience 
is of importance. 

Hickory—This wood has been used in place of ash to a con- 
siderable extent and where it can be obtained with sufficiently 
straight grain and of uniform quality gives excellent service. 
The English writer says: “It is extremely tough and is prob- 
ably the best wood for skids. It should not be ‘used in hydro- 
planes, as it is subject to rot in water.” 

Rock elm—This wood has been used in England with ex- 
cellent success and some users consider it the superior of ash 
for strength and other physical properties. 

Poplar—Where permissible to use poplar, the species im- 
ported from the United States has given satisfaction, altho 
the wood is somewhat brittle. 

Mahogany—This specie of wood is occasionally  substi- 
tuted for ash or other hardwoods where strength is of greater 
consideration than weight. It is also used for propellers. 

Oregon pine—The English authority says regarding this 
wood: “For most purposes at present it does not present 
any advantages over other woods, but may of course be 
useful later on when dimensions are altered, or conceivably 
it might be used in dirigibles.”’ 

Yellow cedar—This wood is: used principally for hydroplane 
floats or pontoons and gives excellent satisfaction. 

Black walnut—This wood is used chiefly for propellers and 
there is a very keen demand for perfect stock in England. 

Satin walnut—English manufacturers have attempted to 
use this wood for propellers, but it has not proved satisfac- 
tory in all respects, as it warps too easily. 





As the subject of airplane construction is investigated 
it becomes evident that every company has different 
specifications and in many cases uses some different 
species of woods from those used by other firms. Of in- 
terest to lumbermen will be the following lumber specifi- 
cations used by the Standard Aero Corporation, Plain- 
field, N. J.: 

We use Alaskan spruce, clear four sides; same to be flat 
straight grain. This spruce is used in sizes 2-inch and 
thicker, 5-inch and wider, from 18 to 40 feet in length. Ap- 
proximately 400 feet per machine is used. 

Of ash, we use 1%-inch and thicker, 5 inches and wider, 
14 feet and longer; approximately seventy feet per ma- 
chine. 

Black walnut is selected stock, 1l-inch thick, 8 inches and 


} em 8 feet and longer; approximately fifty feet per ma- 
chine. 

Basswood is 2- and 2%4-inch thick, 6 inches and wider, 8 
feet and longer ; approximately 300 feet per machine. 

All of the above lumber is selected stock and subject to 
inspection and acceptance of our inspector. 

The revised specifications are expected to produce 
about 25 percent more lumber from the tree than the 
specifications on which aircraft spruce is now sawed. The 
new specifications are distinctly harder and it is felt that 
the spruce men are entitled to a good price. The price 
of $105 named by them is regarded as a reasonable one. 
It applies only to the Pacific coast producers. The North 
Carolina, West Virginia and New England spruce is 
expected to bring a slightly higher price and it is hoped 
that mills in these sections will be able to deliver ulti- 
mately from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet. Because of 
the relative scarcity of available spruce in the East and 
South it is felt that the producers are entitled to some- 
thing in the way of a differential over the Pacific coast 
price. The new coast price is equivalent to $90 per 
thousand feet on the present specifications, $15 having 
been added on account of the harder specifications. 

Some of the big timber owners of the Pacific coast may 
turn loose some of their spruce holdings when they are 
satisfied that a definite program has been worked out. 
It is thought that an additional 15,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber ean be secured from this source, and the United States 
and the Allies will want all they can get. Eventually it 
may be necessary to turn to ‘substitute woods, but this 
will not be done so long as spruce can be turned out in 
sufficient volume to meet the demands of the expanding 
airplane programs of this country and the Allies. No 
other wood has been found that combines lightness and 
toughness and strength like spruce for aircraft construe- 
tion. Substitutes can be used, it is believed, such as 
yellow fir, for the heavier and slower machines and even 
for training machines, should it become necessary. 


WOODS FOR AIRPLANE PONTOONS AND FLY- 
ING BOAT HULLS* 


Like all other items about an airplane, the construe- 
tion of a pontoon or flying boat hull is a compromise 





between strength and lightness. This promptly elim- 
inates many woods that are highly thought of in the 
boat building trade. 

Materials have been pretty well settled down ty 
spruce and cedar, with some mahogany for outer plank- 
ing and oak in small quantities. Here and there in odd 
specifications are found ash, elm and other woods in 
negligible quantities. 

An average pontoon of the single type—say 36 
inches wide by 18 feet long—requires about 175 feet of 
spruce, seventy-five feet of cedar and twenty to fift, 
feet of oak. 

In general all woods are used in small sections tho 
in long lengths—spruce, for example, 1144x1%4-inch, 20 
foot; %%x5-inch, 20-foot; g%x3-inch, up to 10-foot. 
Cedar, %x2-inch, up to 4- and 6-foot; 7 :x3-inch, up to 
10-foot; %x6-inch, 16 feet. A few cedar ‘‘boa: 
boards’’ (slash sawed with the bark on). Mahogany, 
gs-inch to 4x3-inch to 4-inch, up to 16-foot. Oak, se 
dom larger than 44x%%-inch, 6- and 8-foot. Some spru 
and occasionally oak 8 inches and 4 inches thick i: 
short lengths out of which to get light but crooke 
shapes. 

All woods must be absolutely clear, a knot the size 
of a lead pencil in the finished piece condemning it. 
Any clear spruce with not less than ten growth rings 
per inch, whether eastern or western, can be used i) 
this work, altho not in airplane members per se. 

White cedar only can be used, but southern juniper 
may be accepted. White oak only can be used. Rock 
elm may be used instead. The trimmings from ladder 
factories are suitable for this work. Any of the hard 
mahoganies may be used, as their hardness is their 
only excuse in pontoon work. 

While we may have to come to it, kiln dried stock is 
unsuitable. Before long it is probable that some of 
the brine curing processes may be made available, but 
until then only air dried stock should be used. Partial 
drying in the kiln and six months in the air have given 
satisfactory results in boat work and should do so here. 

The small sections of oak and elm used are excepte 
from the above remarks. As these must be steamed ani! 
bent anyway, it is preferable to have them of gree 
timber. 

In conclusion we would be glad to see samples of 
other woods combining strength, lightness and worka 
bility to substitute for any of the above. 


*Written by D. S. Simpson, M. M. E., a member of 
the Palmer-Simpson Co., Saranac Lake, N. Y 


TIEMANN KILN MAY DRY AIRPLANE LUMBER 





Perfects Drying Method After Years of Study and Experimentation— Details Again Given 
For the Benefit of Lumbermen 





The kiln drying of lumber has always been an im- 
portant factor in the lumber business, but it assumes 
added importance m view of the extraordinary demand 
that has developed for certain woods that must first be 
dried and that it is impossible to do without until the 
stock may be air dried. The art of dry kilning has made 
rapid progress in recent years and many important dis- 
coveries have been made by firms engaged in the kiln 

















OUTSIDE VIEW OF THE TIEMANN KILN 
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DIAGRAMMATIC SECTION OF IMPROVED DRY KILN 
DOUBLE TRUCK FORM, WITH SPRAY CHAMBERS 
ON SIDES 


The operation of the kiln is simple. The heated air rises above 
the pipes HH at the sides of the piles of lumber. As it comes 
in contact with the piles parts of it are cooled and pass 
downward and inward thru the layers of boards into the 
space between the condensers GG. Here the column of air 
descends into the spray flue B, where its velocity is in- 
creased by the force of the water spray. It then passes out 
from the baffle plates to the heaters and repeats the cycle. 


manufacturing business and by the Government at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. The demand 
for stock suitable for wagon and trailer manufacture has 
suddenly increased to great proportions because of Go 
ernment purchases and much of this wood has to be dry. 
Take, for example, wagon felloes. Wagon felloes are o! 
such size that it takes years to dry them in the air an 
consequently manufacturers have to plan their require 
ments for a long time ahead. With the suddenly in 
creased demand brought about by the war the only an 
swer is the dry kiln. Then, too, there is the question o| 
airplane lumber. Great quantities will be ‘needed ani 
while many of the experts declare that kiln dried stock 
cat not be used some solution will have to be found 
The experts may be in the position of lumbermen that 
years ago declared that it was impossible to kiln dry 
zny sort of lumber successfully. For that reason doubl 
intcrest is attached to the kiln perfeeted by H. D. Tie 
mann at Madison, Wis., and a cross section and deserip 
tion of it are once more printed so that the readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN may refresh their memories. 


After an intensive study cf elght years into the subject 
of kiln drying lumber, both from a practical and a theoret 
ical standpoint, a dry kiln has been perfected by H. D. Tie 
mann, of the Forest Products Laboratory. In it the three 
fundamental factors which can be altered by the operator- 
the temperature, the circulation of the air and the humidity— 
have been brought under complete control. 


Mr. Tiemann, who is in charge of timber physics at the 
yovernment laboratory, has patented the kiln and dedicated 
it to the public so that anyone in the United States may take 
advantage of it without infringing on the rights of the 
patentee, 

The problem of drying lumber without checking, honey 
combing or warping has been one of wide interest. The 
sunount of lumber dried or seasoned before use in 1911 was 
30,000,000,000 board feet. Of this amount it was found 
that the proportion of waste in drying conifers was 6 percent, 
while in hardwoods it was 9 percent, and the value of mate- 
rial wasted in drying amounted to $35,000,000. With a view 
to discovering a method of drying or seasoning lumber to 
reduce this waste Mr. Tiemann bent all his energies. 

How well he has succeeded may be seen by actual experi 
ments with the drying kiln of his invention. A carload of 
water oak wagon felloes furnished by a large vehicle manu- 
facturing company and claimed by them to be of little value 
because they could not be seasoned without checking or warp- 
ing, were dried with a loss of only 2 percent of the material. 
Such material as oak wagon stock, three and four inches in 
diameter, can be successfully dried in this kiln, and refractory 
wood, such as apple and persimmon, can be handled with 
practically no losses. 

Methods of drying already demonstrated, when applied to 
woods studied, will give the lumber industry, it is estimated, 
an annual saving of $2,200,000. 

The principle of the control of the humidity and circu- 
lation, which are more or less automatic, consists essen- 
tially of a series of sprays of water placed in narrow side 
chambers on the two sides of the kiln, the temperature of 
this water being regulated automatically, depending upon 
whether a high or low humidity is required. A number of 
these kilns are already in commercial operation, represent- 
ing an investment of $175,000. Successful experiments have 
been carried on with such woods as black walnut, spruce, 
redwood and oak, and the inventor is of the opinion that it 
can be applied to practically all kinds of woods. In each 
case the kiln operation is adjusted to meet the particular 
requirement of the species. The adjustment is made — 
because conditions within the kiln are readily controlled. 
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$“THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME” & 


COMMUNITY BUILDER 
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CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITY EFFORTS SHOULD BE CONTINUOUS AND PERMAMENT} 

2arely in the history of the United States have its thousands of same forces were organized and coordinated in behalf of community 
co:amunities been so stirred and aroused to the need of uniting the welfare. Let them ask what could be done in behalf of the.schools, 
ef orts of individuals in each community and of the communities in churches, roads, sanitation, agriculture and civic improvements of 
the various political groups to a single purpose as at present. The various kinds if all the energies now directed to,the prosecution of the 
ged Cross work, Liberty Bond campaigns, Military Preparedness, war were turned into channels of community betterment.’ The war 
lnereased Agricultural Production, Conserving of Resources, Do- will have lasted long enough, stop as soon as it may; but when the 
mestic Economy, Utilizing Labor—in fact, scores of activities have end comes much valuable experience will have been gained and many 
becn undertaken thruout the country, all with the single object of many valuable organizations will have been formed, and as well one 
moking America strong and effective in the war she is carrying on. extremely good habit—that of codperation— will have been formed. 

(oa very large extent much of this work has been done and is being These organizations, this experience, must be turned to good account, 
done by organizations that were already in existence at the outbreak and the habit of codperation must not be allowed to lapse into indiffe- 
oi war, very much as thousands of factories that hitherto have manu- rence. 
factured products used in peaceful activities will hereafter turn out There is reason enough for utilizing, for community betterment, 
munitions of war. Here we have an excellent demonstration of the the various instrumentalities developed by the war without consider- 
fact that a nation properly organized, a people accustomed to co- ing the fact that in every other country these instrumentalities have 
operation, can direct its energies into whatever channel is necessary. been developed to a higher degree of efficiency than they are likely 
Men who have been in the habit of working with their fellows in to be developed in the United States. But yet that fact can not be 
community development can at a moment’s notice unite with them left out of consideration entirely; for we shall likely be confronted 
in steps necessary for military preparedness. Manufacturers in the with it in various aspects after the war is at an end and peaceful inter- 
habit of helping one another solve their labor problems can at will course has been established among the countries now at war. 
direct their energies to the solving of the farmers’ labor problems. From being wasteful, Americans must come out of this war eco- 
\\omen accustomed to working with their sisters in clubs and societies nomical. From being inefficient we must emerge efficient. From 
can quickly organize their forces and unify their efforts in Red Cross being inconsiderate of the rights of our fellows we must change our 
work, Farmers who have been in the habit of cocperating with their attitude to one of considerateness. From being independent and 
fellows in farm bureaus and cow testing associations are prompt in aloof we must confess our dependence upon our fellows and become 
joining movements for increased crop production. friendly and sympathetic. We must not overlook the significance of | 

Just now we are emphasizing the importance of this community the fact that some of us “must fight while others must give.” 
effort in its relation to the national crisis; but when the war is over Community leaders ought to take advantage of their present oppor- 
the experience gained in the codperative movements now going on tunities to perfect their community organizations, and they ought to 
will inevitably be turned to account in local or community improve- forge the links now formed between their communities and others so 
ment. The organized community will be like a giant that has just that they shall hold and serve good purposes in all peaceful projects 
found out his strength. Farmers will have learned that there is much after the present emergency has been met. Just as the various citizens 
that their neighbors in other lines can do for them, and much that of a community should be united in a local organization, so the various 
they can do for their neighbors. Business men and farmers will know communities of the townships, the counties and the States should be 
better than at any time in the past how intimately related to com- federated into larger bodies for larger purposes. A single township 
munity prosperity is the prosperity of every member of the community. may have good roads, good schools and other public institutions, and 
Both classes—all classes—will have learned that the efficiency or its neighbors may not. Just as America entered this war to make 
inefficiency of any one class has a beneficial or detrimental effect upon democracy safe in the world, so each community should devote part 
the community as a whole. They have always known that a crop of its energies to spreading the doctrine of community development. 
failure meant stagnation to the agricultural community, but they It is good for the isolated community to be organized and active in 
have not always realized that mere inefficiency on the part of either community building; but it is better for all communities to be so; and 
farmers or merchants deprived the community of wealth and_pros- it always has been a part of the purpose of this department to make 
perity that are its legitimate due. known to its readers the various civic and community activities in 

Men and women of every community should in the great national order that they may be inspired and instructed by the examples of 
work they are carrying on at present stop long enough occasionally other communities. All community building should have as part of 
to consider what would be the effect upon their communities if the its purpose that of spreading the gospel of community building. 

Av A BIRD festival held at Rosedale, Ore., the chureh ON RecistraTIon Day, by order of the Catholie areh- 


was decorated with branches and garlands of green in bishop, all Catholie church bells in the Diocese of Ohio 
5s 5 


the midst of which were seen gaily-painted birds flying. COMMUNITY SENTIMENT AND CHARACTER were rung at 7 o’clock to remind all men of the call to 


eo 8 & It is one of the greatest blessings to live under the colors, and to pray for immediate peace. 
PERSONS in charge of Red Cross work can do no better wise laws administered by an upright government * % # 
service than to make clear to those whom they solicit the and obeyed and carried out by good ane hamey ae J.D. Moore, sr., in a letter to the Birmingham (Ala.) 
charaeter of the work performed by the Red Cross. As zens; it is most grateful and animating to ; acai Age-Herald, points out the ‘‘danger of being one-sided,’’ 
the war progresses the losses in blood and treasure in- ous heart and a mind which bag — +5 — x incidentally making a plea for the support of the city’s 
curred will be brought home more directly to each of us. promotion of the general good or salutary institu educational institutions. Mr. Moore’s letter follows in 


When we suffer the loss of a relative or friend it is the tions. It greatly contributes to our self-esteem If — part: ‘‘Having noticed the publicity you are giving to 
Red Cross that brings back his last message, that brings we tye In & community bes po pong eee the suggestion that Birmingham get behind Howard and 
to us, it may be, all that is left of the brave one who gave Toneenen We Guay ae qin ee * sgt w" Birmingham colleges as civic enterprises, I am pleased 
hinself to his country in its need. When we understand a See ee eee ge ee <t ‘aah 4 a to give my hearty indorsement of the idea. The two col- 
the intimate, personal relation and services of the Red seuss op kaa have originated from 5 i te good wap - = — er = 
Croce aan F 3 eur money to sapoort . yet Birmingham, as a city, has done nothing for them 
t| <<“ ane: ae “s PI On the contrary, we feel ourselves humbled and since their establishment. I am told that these two in- 
* * # dispirited; we find our own views contracted and our stitutions have a total of about 400 students, and that 
moral vigor relaxed; we feel deprived of that buoy- the colleges can show that they are responsible for an 
ancy without which no manly and resolute self- expenditure of approximately $150,000 annually in Bir- 
possession can exist; it wears off the edge of moral mingham. And this does not include figures represented 
sensitiveness, when we see ourselves surrounded by in the expenditures for permanent improvements, nor 
men with loose political principles, by a society des- does it take into account money spent by the 200 or 300 
titute of active public opinion, which neither cheers summer school students attending Howard College every 
the honest nor frowns down immoral boldness; summer. We must guard against having a single idea in 
when we hear of bribed judges, perjured officers, Birmingham—the idea of coal and iron and that every- 
suborned witnesses, of favor instead of law, and can thing springs from and returns to coal and iron. Bir- 
perceive only listless spectators, without any opin- mingham is a city of approximately 200,000 inhabitants, 
lon of their own, any spirit of veracity and trust- and we can never be what we should be until we properly 
worthiness or mutual dependence. equip our schools and colleges. I am told that our two 


\s ONE sees the American flag on windows, on auto- 
mobiles, on flagpoles; in faet, in every conceivable place, 
ove is led to wonder whether this promiscuous display of 
tie national emblem is an evidence of real patriotism or 
nerely a fad, This is not a time to question anyone’s 
j atriotism or to propose that our flag oceupy a less con- 
spicuous position and place in our everyday life than it 
how oeeupies. But it would seem to be practicable and 
idvisable to make all flag display of a respectful and 
patriotie character, so that the flag shall not incur the 
‘isk of suffering contempt thru familiarity. 


Dy Pete ae. _ Moral susceptibility gradually vanishes; the feel- colleges could bring something like 1,000 students to Bir- 

MINNEAPOLIS thru its park board maintains a flower ing becomes daily more blunted; for everything in mingham annually if they had the best equipment and 
igre og rest room and comfort station in the cen- eo has a psi eine ees accommodations; and I understand this to mean that 
e city. ame y necomes cause tomorrow. P number of students could be brought within a year or 
downfall of empires when once Corruption and de- two. Other cities of the South—notably Atlanta, Rich- 

On Saturpay, June 2, East Stroudsburg, Pa., held its pravity begin; evil begets evil; the succeeding gen- mond, New Orleans and Montgomery—have given large 
first ‘curb’? market, in the Court House square. A li- eration is worse than the preceding one, until finally sums to the colleges in their midst, and I believe Birming 
cense fee of $2 a month is required of hucksters who oe- dissolution follows, or a combination of happy and ham ean not afford to continue to neglect her own insti- 
cupy places in the market. The market is open at a time extraneous circumstances produces a sudden tutions, colleges that are now here and representing Bir- 
fixed by the hueksters themselves, but it closes at 11 change, which in the nature of things can not be mingham in the educational world. Look at the matter 
0 ’clock, unless special permission is secured to remain until frequently the case. selfishly, from a commercial point of view if you wish 
noon. During the market hours no huckster is permitted We see therefore the great importance of imprint- and you can not fail to see that first-class colleges 
to peddle about town unless the stuff he offers to sell is ing deeply on our minds sound principles of public make an impression for good to a city and its eitizens 
all of his own raising. The only requirement besides the morality; and when can this be done to greater ad- Birmingham should rise to the occasion. Let us make 
license fee is that horses shall be detached from wagons NOMIADE SF AUN One Erte CoNeRgNeNesS apegs mn Howard and Birmingham colleges the equal of any in 
and that the refuse shall be removed from the curb. The our youth?—Francis Lieber; “Political Ethics. the South, if they are not already, and give them the 











market is expected to become popular. proper financial backing and personal coéperation.’’ 
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Somewhere among the letters, cards, memoranda 
and other souvenirs that I have baled away is a little 
blue card informing the public and particularly sun- 
dry members of the Ohio national guard of my mili- 
tary authority to pass from the union station at Day- 
ton, Ohio, to the Algonquin Hotel. However, this 
pass enjoined upon me a certain amount of speed, for 
it expired in about ten minutes after it was issued. 
You have guessed, of course, that it was given to me 
during the flood troubles of 1913. What a difference 
between the city of four years ago, stunned and 
shaken and despairing as it tried to drag itself out 
of the mud and destruction of the great sweep of 
water, and the city of this year with its air of well 
bred prosperity, its handsome streets and dwellings 
and its steady increase of industry and wealth! When 
I walked around thru the ruins the day following my 
arrival and looked at the miles of gutter filled with 
the wrecks of household furniture, rugs, curtains, 
libraries and about everything else the water had 
touched except perhaps the cookstoves, and watched 
men and women unused to hard labor working with 
shovels and buckets to get the three or four feet of 
muck out of the cellars it seemed almost possible to 
believe the discouraged persons who said that Day- 
ton would never recover its former strength. It has 
been hard on individuals and in a number of ways. 
Without much doubt the fright and exposure and 
hardship have shortened the lives of a good many people 
who escaped apparent injury. A number of busi- 
nesses never recovered. But the city itself at this 
time bears no apparent marks of the flood either in 
diminished prosperity or in wrecks of buildings. One 
man told me on that memorable morning that for fifty 
years visitors would see the wreckage of the flood. 
Little of it was in evidence after fifty days. 

Uniforms were not such a common sight in those 
days as they have come to be in these fighting times, 
so it gave me something of a thrill to see the recep- 
tion they had fixed up for me when I arrived in Day- 
ton the first time. True, they didn’t have the band 
out, but they did have a wonderful collection of bay- 
onets. Most of the bums of the middle West had got- 
ten to Dayton about as soon as the freight trains and 
blind baggage and the rods would take them. They 
raised so much hog in the defenseless city that a regi- 
ment had been ordered in to take charge. No one 
was allowed on the streets during the hours of dark- 
ness, and it was very dark indeed when our train 
limped into town over soggy embankments. 

I fell into line and approached the hoarse-voiced 
lieutenant who was essaying the thankless task of 
separating the sheep from the goats. The fellow just 
ahead of me was a clean looking workman; but some- 
thing in his manner did not please the Daniel who 
was sitting in judgment, so the Daniel had his baggage 
searched. Exhibit A, one bottle of whisky! Bring- 
ing booze into a military district is no light offense, 
so my workman friend was led away to the jug, mean- 
time expressing his opinion of the manners of the sol- 
diers of democracy as pointedly as he dared. I had 
no whisky, not being one of those whose motor burns 
alcohol, but I tried to think if I had anything else that 
might peeve an upright and curious army officer. I 
could think of nothing except a volume of Dostoievsky 
and a pair of striped pajamas that might get me into 
the calaboose. But the lieutenant seemed content 
with my newspaper card and supplied me with a pass. 
With this in my hat I started up street. The next 
instant I looked into the muzzle of a rifle that looked 
to be as large as the mouth of a railroad tunnel and 
still growing. Weakly I called attention to the pass. 
A few steps more and another challenge. But the 
pass worked so well that I soon got a sporting interest 
in seeing how far I could walk before being con- 
fronted with a gun‘and a command to explain myself. 
Arrived at the Algonquin I was a prisoner for the 
night, liable to arrest if I stepped off the piazza on to 
the sidewalk. During the second day I saw a squad 
of seventy-five bums marched down to the station, 
loaded on ears, locked in and shipped to points un- 
known. Such were some of the experiences of my 
first visit when the confusion of disaster was over the 
place and the army was administering justice in its 
vigorous and efficient manner. 

A good many changes have come to the city during 
the intervening four years. I am not able to judge of 
the number of new buildings and the changes in the 
character of either residence or business districts, for 
in the general devastation of the flood the whole city 
had changed character so much that even old residents 
were hardly able to locate the lots upon which their 
houses had stood. But still other changes have come 
about that show the new order most plainly in ways 
other than physical appearance. For instance, under 
the direction of United States army engineers the city 
has been made safe from the possibility of further 
trouble from high water. This, of course, was abso- 
lutely necessary for the future of the city. No one 
could feel safe without it, and industry and commerce 
and other normal municipal functions could not be car- 
ried on at full power. 


An Imperative Change in Government 


Still another change became imperative. The city 
government had to be made as efficient as possible. 
The old, loose form of political administration is bad 
enough for any city at any time. According to the 
newspapers Chicago has gone thru considerable storm 
and stress over the public schools, which, as his oppo- 


, 


nents charge, the mayor is making a political pie 
counter to the disruption of the educational facilities 
of the thousands of Chicago children. In normal times 
whether a city likes it or not it can afford to pay for 
the inefficiency of political methods. That is, it has 
money enough to do the paying with. But in abnor- 
mal times when the tax-paying ability of the citizens 
is weakened and the demand for public money is 
greater than ever before a city must needs look about 
for some means of getting value received-out of the 
money it pays for its public business. 

The habit American political units have developed 
of electing men to office who have been failures in 
other lines or of electing men to perform highly expert 
jobs who have commended themselves merely by their 
ability to deliver votes is admittedly a bad habit. But 
how to get around it is not so easy to determine. Un- 
less men are responsible to the public and unless they 
make understandable accountings to the public they 
are tempted to graft. And if they are made respon- 
sible by being chosen at popular elections certain men 
are prone to form political machines. This kind of 
government can hardly be run without party machin- 
ery; but to make a machine hold together there must 
be rewards, and too often these rewards take the form 
of expert jobs being given to faithful ward bosses. 
These things are well known. Dayton took serious ac- 
count of them after the flood. 

It did not seem to the citizens of Dayton that the 
management of a city ought to be given to a man just 
because he stood well with the boys. If they were 
going to hand their business over to some fellow 
they ’d call him a manager and they’d pick him out be- 
eause of his ability to manage that business. They 
couldn’t see why if they went at it earnestly they 
couldn’t devise some method of applying these same 
principles to city government. Nearly every person 

















“Striped pajamas that might get me into the calaboose” 


is familiar, at least in a general way, with the Dayton 
system of municipal government that grew out of these 
reflections and the needs of the occasion. I don’t 
know that I could describe it accurately in all its de- 
tails. A commission is elected by popular vote. This 
commission hires a city manager. The manager is re- 
sponsible to the commission. But the manager does 
not take orders from the commission. His resignation 
can be demanded at any time if the commission thinks 
he is not conserving the city’s interests in a proper 
manner, but aside from that he has a free hand. Then 
there is a large committee made up of prominent citi- 
zens whose duty it is to keep a watchful eye on all 
city matters and to keep the general public informed 
of what is going on. It is this committee that is the 
city’s real bulwark against corruption. As long as 
public interest can be maintained there is little chance 
for graft—not where responsibility is centered and 
direct. 

John M. Waite, the city manager, was an engineer 
and a successful one. As he himself has pointed out 
the things that concern a city manager are those things 
which an engineer rather than a politician could be 
expected to understand. He deals with light and 
power, with paving and waterworks and with garbage 
disposal, with parks and traffic. He has need of the 
engineer’s ability to estimate costs and to plan all his 
projects according to a well unified plan. The maga- 
zines have been full of accounts of the success of the 
plan as worked here. With no additional burdens of 
taxation the city has made great expenditures for a 
water plant and a good many other improvements and 
has paid off its debts with astonishing speed. Where 
various departments before had been administered 
almost independently by department heads who held 
office but a short time and then made way for other 
men who had to be taken care of they are now admin- 
istered under the eye of the manager by men qualified 
for that particular kind of work. Precedent has gone 
by the boards. The one consideration is the thing that 
should be done and the best and most economical way 
of doing it. This seems a thoroly common-sense way 
of doing. So far it seems to have worked splendidly 






in Dayton. No system is self-operative; and certainly 
the same system of centralized power without pitiless 
publicity would afford a corrupt ring of politicians who 
got control some wonderfully fat pickings. Pub- 
licity, reports that can be understood and personal re- 
sponsibility ought to assure honesty. Dayton is count- 
ing on them to do it. 


The Part That Aviation Will Play 


Dayton is coming to the front with a new enter- 
prise that will eventually attract much more attention 
than at present. This is the Wilbur Wright aviation 
field that is being established by the Government. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN carried a news story about this 
field a short time ago, but I am going to run the risk 
of repeating some of the statements made then. I 
had the pleasure of visiting the field, tho at that time 
the work was only partly done. Perhaps by the time 
this story gets into print it will be entirely done and 
the young fellows who are to fight for the supremacy 
of the air in Europe will be learning their first lessons 
about the bird business. 

Aviation service seems to appeal to the imagination 
of Americans. It demands individual coolness and judg- 
ment and initiative. Its importance in winning the 
war is very great. Perhaps it is too much to say that 
mastery of the air is the only thing important; in fact, 
army officers say it is one of three equally important 
things—infantry, artillery and airplanes. 

Since beginning to write this article I have read a 
news story in the New York Times that is of great in- 
terest to me. A good many Americans have read 
‘*Kitchener’s Mob,’’ an account of the personal ex- 
periences of James Normal Hall as a machine gunner 
in the British army. It happens that I was well ac- 
quainted with Hall at college and was associated with 
him in a number of student activities. He was a quiet, 
poetic fellow, very likeable and jolly and with a magic 
of expression that made his writings vastly superior 
to the usual line of student composition. He was 
traveling in Wales when war was declared, enlisted 
and became a machine gunner. After more than a 
year’s service he was honorably discharged on account 
of his father’s illness and returned to the United 
States. But some time later he went to France and 
enlisted in the aviation service and after long training 
was enrolled in the Lafayette Escadrille. The account 
in the Times says that while flying over the German 
lines he was attacked by a biplane. In a short time 
seven other German machines came to the assistance 
of the biplane, and Hall was shot thru the lung. He 
managed to bring his machine to the ground inside 
the French lines, but just before landing he fainted 
from pain and loss of blood. The surgeons hope that 
he will recover. By the time this is in type it will 
be known whether or not his wounds are fatal. This 
sort of thing is more or less commonplace among the 
fliers; but it fires the imagination of the unmilitary 
citizen to think of such a Homeric battle high in the 
air. 

In the story there is quoted a letter which Hall wrote 
to a friend. In it he makes these statements: 

I am not giving any thought to the future these days. Of 
course, I don’t mean to die if I can help it; but military avi- 
ation is a stern business, the more so now that the striving for 
the supremacy of the air has become so keen in the Ameri- 
can escadrille, Thaw is the only one left of the orig- 
inal escadrille. It is a sad business, but it is war, and a 
man would indeed be poor in spirit who would be unwilling 
to take his chances that he might play a man’s part in it. 

A quiet and truly American statement! A host of 
people who never knew Hall except by reading his 
book and the magazine articles he has written are 
hoping that he may come thru safely. Of course we 
hope that of every American who is entering Uncle 
Sam’s fighting service; and we wish for every Ameri- 
can, also, the quiet courage of this young writer and 
fighter. 

_The account of Hall’s adventure has given a new 
vividness to the impressions I got in looking over the 
great aviation field at Dayton. Here in this peaceful 
countryside are to be trained the young fellows who 
are to follow him to France to fight in the upper di- 
mension of this war that is being fought, if we may 
say it without sacrilege, in the heavens above and 
the earth beneath and the waters under the earth. 


Field Is a Scene of Activity 


This field of 2,500 acres is located in a broad valley 
eight or nine miles from Dayton; a fertile farming 
valley dotted with houses and groves and roadways. 
All this was to be changed. Buildings were being re- 
moved, and the fields were black with horses and trac- 
tors plowing and scraping and otherwise leveling off a 
landing space that is to be half a mile wide and two 
or three miles long. This landing space is rolled with 
10-ton rollers until it is as smooth and hard as a tennis 
court. Imagine yourself landing after a little flight 
around central Ohio. Your more or less tamed ma- 
chine is going at-the rate of seventy miles an hour. 
Underneath you are some wheels that look as tho they 
had intended to grow on a bicycle. Your problem is 
to bring the machine down so that these wheels will 
skim the ground, finally touch it and run smoothly 
along while the machine loses its momentum. You'll 
not want to strike any hummocks or irrigation ditches 
or similar irritants. 

In these times of emergency the Government finds 
itself without experts in its own employ to whom it 
can turn for the vast amount of building that must be 
done to prepare for the army a place where it may 
live and be trained. Finding the men who are quali- 
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fied to handle this work is not easy. They must be 
men of proved ability and honesty and courage. When 
the flying field was to be built a member of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense recommended S. S. King, 
president of the Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
Mr. King is a Dayton retailer and manufacturer of 
proved capacity. He has been connected with the 
Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co. for a great many 
years. He was secretary for a long time, but recently 
he has purchased a large majority of the stock and is 
now president of the company. He was invited to go 
to Washington to confer about the construction of the 
field, and when he arrived he was told that he was ex- 
pected to stay until he signed a contract to build the 
thing. This he did. 

The specifications handed Mr. King were very gen- 
eral on some points. For instance, the subject of a 
heating plant was dismissed with the statement that 
it must be of such a character as to keep the buildings 
warmed to 70 degrees in the coldest winter weather. 
So Mr. King had to design a central heating plant of 
a size and kind to do this. He had to design the water- 
works and sewage disposal plants. He had to build ten 
miles of high tension line to bring electric current 
from Dayton to supply light for the camp and power 
for the big repair shop. A graveled road ran thru 
what is now the camp. This had to be rooted up and 
leveled out. An interurban line had to be moved quite 
a distance to one side. A gasoline circulatory system 
had to be designed and built. This included two 10,- 
000-gallon tanks beside the railroad siding and 500- 
gallon tanks in front of each hangar with piping to 
connect them. The course of a creek had to be 
changed in order to widen the alighting space, and 
some rather prominent little hills and elevations had 
to be wiped off the map. Mr. King has had to finance 
the undertaking himself with the aid of some of his 
friends; for, while the Government eventually will 
pay all the bills, it pays nothing in advance. The 
payrolls have varied from $50,000 to $70,000 a week, to 
say nothing of the materials used, so the financing has 
not been the least part of the problem. 

Mr. King has been one of the busiest men in Ohio 
during the building of this field, so I was unable to 
find him at his Dayton office. When I inquired for 
him there I was sent to a little wooden building a block 
away that was built to serve as a city office for the 
handling of part of the affairs of the aviation field. 
Here a corps of clerks and stenographers and book- 
keepers were handling the great mass of detail under 
the directions of F. J. Koerner, formerly lumber buyer 
for the Barney & Smith Car Co., of Dayton. Mr. 
Koerner is acting as purchasing agent for Mr. Smith 
in getting some of the materials for the flying field. 
He will remain with the Dayton Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. after the field is completed. 


A Well Organized Working Force 


When I visited the place the field lacked much of 
being complete. There were said to be 2,500 men at 
work, and every fellow who could make a bluff at 
knowing a hammer from a broadax stood a good 
chance at being hired as a carpenter. Buildings were 
going up at a good many different points. Down the 
valley and at one side of the landing place were the 
hangars, built with truss roofs and capable of housing 
six airplanes each. The place is built in two units. 
There are long barracks where the student aviators 
are to live. There are office buildings and officers’ 
quarters and a storehouse of reinforced concrete. The 
latter measures 275x1,000 feet on the ground. Mr, 
King said he supposed there would be 1,800 or 2,000 
men in the camp when it got to going full tilt in the 
training of bird men. The buildings will require 
about 7,500,000 feet of lumber. This is not so much 
as the army cantonments require, but it is no small 
amount after all. 

After getting off the car at the field office and look- 
ing around more or less helplessly at the sweaty toil 
going forward on all sides of me I began to make in- 
quiries. The field force is carefully organized for all 
necessary purposes, but it does not take account of 
curious hewspaper men as a necessary purpose. Every- 
body seemed to know what to do except me, but after 
meeting gruff negatives from a few men when [I in- 
quired for Mr. King I finally got the information that 
he had gone up the road shortly before and that he 
drove a modified Ford painted yellow. A yellow Ford 






































































































































“Financing has not been the least part of the problem” 


being less of a novelty than a dead white mule but 
not so common at that, I started hopefully on my 
search. But 2,500 acres of ground is a goodly stretch 
for a man on foot, and I had given up and was waiting 
for the car to town when a regular thunder storm 
came up. Black clouds poured over the low ridge 
along the west side of the field and seemed almost to 
roll along the ground. Lightning tore the sky to rags, 
and thunder cracked and roared around my head. Just 
when I was about to take refuge in an all too frail 
office building a yellow Ford dashed up, and a friendly 
looking man got out. I asked if he were Mr. King, 
and he nodded. After I had introduced myself I stood 
by while he put a side curtain on the car, the other 
having gotten lost as he explained, and tlien we strolled 
into the office. While the rain poured and the thunder 
rolled Mr. King gave me the information set down 
anove. 

‘¢There is a certain amount of sentiment connected 
with the selection of this place for the Government’s 
largest flying field,’’ Mr. King said. ‘‘Down the val- 
ley and included in this field is the hangar where the 
Wright brothers kept their first machine. They made 
their first successful flights here. The Government 
has given this the official name of the Wilbur Wright 
Aviation Field. It plans to use it as the central and 
most important training point and storage place. Other 
flying fields are to be located in such places that a man 
starting here can fly to the next one, east or west, get 
necessary supplies and continue his trip to the coast. 

‘‘There is to be established a big airplane factory 
here in Dayton, or rather just a little outside the city, 
that will be an important plant. It will supply a good 
many of the machines to be used here for training pur- 
poses and some, I suppose, to be used abroad in the 
American army or by our allies. This will be an im- 
portant addition to the industries of the city. A good 
many other plants in the city are at work on munitions 
of various kinds. It is said that a dozen men in Day- 
ton have become millionaires since the outbreak of the 
war thru handling munitions contracts. Certainly a 
good many millions have been distributed in wages 
during that time, and a good many millions more will 
be.’? 

“‘T suppose you have crippled the building in Day- 
ton for the time being by drawing off the carpenters,’’ 
I said. 

“‘Yes,’’ Mr. King answered, ‘‘we have most of them 
out here. However, we haven’t drawn the carpenters 
away from their regular work so much as the canton- 
ment at Chillicothe has. It is requiring several times 
as much lumber as this operation, tho it does not have 
to be finished as soon as this. We were supposed to get 
thru by July 15 and would have made it except for 
bad weather. This rain will put us back on our grad- 
ing by a couple of days.’’ 

When it became evident that rain was a certainty 
the men began pouring in from all parts of the field. 
Teams hurried toward the barns, and men who thought 
they had become too old to run years ago shook a leg 
with the best of the young bloods. Soon all the office 
and storage buildings were packed full of wet and 
panting carpenters and graders. Mr. King kept an 
anxious eye on the incomplete hangars when the wind 
got to sweeping the rain in level sheets across the 
valley. They all stood up thru it in good shape. Some 
of the carpenters who were working on the interior fin- 
ishing of the barracks kept at work, but most of the 
men had to take refuge under any kind of shelter they 
could find. That rain cost time and labor enough to 
have equaled the work of one man thru several years. 
This is right discouraging when a person is straining 
every nerve to get done. If it is true that the air 
fighters may win the war every delay is serious and 
represents the loss of lives. 


The Vastness of the Undertaking 


In answer to my question about how he had bought 
such great quantities of lumber Mr. King said he had 
bought 5,000,000 feet thru the Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau and the rest from local dealers. This 
latter arrangement was for the purpose of keeping the 
work moving all the time. Big shipments of lumber 
may be delayed for a time, and the work might have 
to stop for the lack of some particular size. Dayton 
has some unusually big retail yards, so it is possible 
to buy about any kind or size and to get it in fairly 
large quantities. The local yards have been called on 
steadily for necessary lumber, and this arrangement 
has prevented a good many costly delays. 

The interiors of the barracks are to be finished in 
plaster board. Mr. King had nothing to do with speci- 
fying this material, as he had to accept the specifica- 
tions handed him by the Government. The barracks 
are fully equipped with plumbing, including shower 
baths. The buildings will be heated by steam from a 
central heating plant, as was mentioned before. Some 
of the millwork is being made in the 4-story factory of 
the Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co. and part is 
supplied by the Curtis Companies, of Clinton, Iowa. 
The Curtis Companies, so Mr. King says, took the lead 
at the time the United States entered the war in sug- 
gesting that the window frames used in these mili- 
tary structures be standardized. Then the Curtis people 
assisted in organizing the planing mills of the country 
to produce these in great numbers and at low cost. 

The amount of material used in the cantonments is 
immense. Perhaps the figures are familiar to the read- 
ers of the Realm; but I have just seen a tabulation of 
the required material printed in the Charleston (W. 
Va.) Daily Mail that is interesting to me. Here. are 
some of the items as taken from that story. A can- 
tonment housing 37,000 men will require 1,325 cars of 
lumber, a ear of roofing nails, 812 cars of crushed stone 
for roads, ‘sixty cars of roofing, twenty cars of hard- 
ware, twenty cars of plumbing, 192 cars of tanks, 
heaters, stoves, ranges, piping, electrical materials, 
refrigerators and the like, thirty cars of railroad ties 
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and other timber, twenty cars of railroad spikes, rails, 
fish plates and the like, 114 cars of railroad ballast, 
ten cars of electric light poles, wire and insulators, 
seventy cars of cement, 350 cars of stone, 175 cars of 
sand. The 37,000 mattresses will fill 125 cars, and the 
bunks will fill sixty-two. Water and sewer lines will 
fill sixty-five cars, and hospital equipment will fill 150. 
There will be three carloads of screens and twenty 
of construction tools. Each cantonment will contain 
nearly 1,000 buildings and will cover 1,500 to 2,000 
acres exclusive of parade grounds, maneuvering spaces 
and rifle ranges. This, of course, is more material 
than was used in the aviation field. Mr. King did not 
give me any figures in car lot units, but the amount 
of lumber he used was much less than half that used 
in the Chillicothe cantonment. But these figures will 
give a person a little idea of the immensity of the 
task that the builders have undertaken. 

As I remarked before, Dayton has some large lum- 
ber yards. I was unfortunate in not being able to 
find the managers of some of these concerns. But 
next week I’ll describe a couple of the big yards I 
visited. One in particular, a yard equipped to house 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000 feet of lumber under one roof, 
is of unusual design and arrangement. 


RETAIL ASSOCIATION INCREASES ITS USEFULNESS 


Arrangements have been put into effect by the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New York 
inuagurating a lumbermen’s training course, in addition 
to which it has launched a traffic service for members, 
and it has plans under consideration for some extensive 
advertising by the retailers. In a letter to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Paul S. Collier, secretary of the association, 
calls attention to a circular letter sent to the members of 
the organization announcing the employment of E.' E. 
Tomlinson as traffic manager of the traffic department 
and outlining the policy to be pursuea by that department, 
which embraces regulations effective for the six months 
from July 16, 1917, to Jan. 15, 1918, ‘‘unless sooner 
rescinded.’’ These will include a car tracing service, 
collection of overcharge claims and of loss and damage 
claims, quoting of rates, routing and general advices, 
and give explicit instructions to members using the serv- 
ice for their guidance in obtaining information and for 
the systematic filing of claims. Communications relative 
to the traffic department should be addressed to the asso- 
ciation, 615 Chamber of Commerce Building, Rochester, 
Ne ¥. 

For collection of overcharge claims the department 
charges 50 percent of the amount collected—‘‘ No collee- 
tion, no charge.’’ Ten percent of the amount collected is 
charged against loss and damage claims. 

The Lumber Codperator, the publication gotten out by 
the association, states that 70 percent of the members of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association have sub- 
scribed for its training course, which offers to subserib- 
ers fifteen papers mailed at intervals of one or two weeks, 
including examination questions if desired. The course 
includes such subjects as elementary drafting, how to read 
building plans, estimating, yard operation, bookkeeping 
and cost systems, credits and collections. 

R. G. Pratt, of Binghamton, N. Y., has resigned from 
the directorate of the association and W. C. Sweet, of 
Elmira, N. Y., has been appointed to serve in his stead 
for the remainder of the current fiscal year. The associa- 
tion mourns the loss by death recently of Thomas F. 
Conboy, director. 


INTRODUCES PIPES MADE OF WALNUT 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 24.—There recently came on 
the market here pipes made of walnut, something new to 
the tobacco trade and to the consumer of tobacco. One 
of the largest jobbers here says that many of the walnut 
pipes are being sold and are sharp competitors of the 
imported briar pipe. It is claimed that they are cheaper 
and show fewer burn-outs than the briar pipe; in fact, 
that complaints have been so few that there is little rea 
son to doubt that the walnut pipe is in every way as satis- 
factory as the long time popular briar pipe. 

It is said that the walnut wood was introduced as an 
experiment by a manufacturer, who could no longer se- 
eure the imported briar under the existing ocean shipping 
situation, and after putting out a small article as a test, 
now is making all sizes and shapes, which he is able 
to market at a much lower price than the imported briar. 
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BIG SHAKEUP WILL EXPEDITE SHIP BUILDING 


Edward N. Hurley of Chicago Heads the Shipping 
Board—Admiral Capps Succeeds Goethals 


WasuHIncTon, D. C., July 24.—The sword of Damocles 
has fallen and with it the heads of Maj. Gen. George W. 
Goethals, general manager of the Kmergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, and William Denman, chairman of the Federal 
Shipping Board. With one fell swoop President Wilson 
‘<settled’’ the differences between the chairman of the 
shipping board and General Goethals and effected a 
complete reorganization of the board. ; 

That this action was taken by Mr. Wilson with deep 
personal regret is well known to those in close touch 
with him. The President became convinced that no 
half-way measures would do, and, acting accordingly, 
he has wiped the slate clean and announced that a new 
beginning will be made on the foundations already laid. 

In accepting General Goethals’ resignation and calling 
for that of Chairman Denman on the same patriotic 
grounds the President startled Washington and the na- 
tion. It has not been the custom of Mr. Wilson to adopt 
heroic measures so long as other measures will get the 
same results. But the nation is at war. Ships must be 
had. To accept the resignation of one man or dismiss 
him would have been an injustice to the other and 
might have been only partly successful in clearing the 
atmosphere. By sweeping both men out of office the 
atmosphere has been entirely cleared, a strong reorganiza- 
tion proviaed for, and the building and commandeering 
programs are sure to go forward without further delay. 

Friends of John B. White of Kansas City keenly regret 
that the President announced the acceptance of his resig- 
nation in connection with the Goethals-Denman settle- 
ment, since it was in no way related to that matter. Mr. 
White tendered his resignation weeks ago and before the 
differences between Chairman Denman and _ General 
Goethals reached the acute stage. Mr. White will spend 
some time on his farm in New York State before returning 
to the West. He looks forward to a visit to the Pacific 
coast in the early fall. ; 

It should be said for both General Goethals and Chair- 
man Denman ‘hat they are splendid losers. So far as it 
is possible to judge both men went out of the limelight 
smiling and without bitterness. They were personally 
incompatible. General Goethals felt that the understand- 
ing under which he came to Washington had not been 
fulfilled at any stage. He was to have a free hand and 
be unhampered, but found his hands more or less tied from 
the start. Finally in the unpublished letter of July 19 
the President told General Goethals frankly that he was 
not in supreme control of the building program and must 
defer to some extent to the shipping board. This was 
in direct conflict with General Goethals’ understanding of 
the situation, the President having advised him ten days 
ago that he was to be unhampered in this work. 

Having been unable to effect harmony with Chairman 
Denman, because the latter feeling he was responsible 
for the expenditure of the big fund of $750,000,000 
appropriated by Congress, insisted on an explanation of 
every feature of the general’s program which he con- 
sidered important, General Goethals offered to resign in 
order to clear the situation. The letter of General 
Goethals leaves no room for doubt as to the understanding 
under which he consented to take up the work. That he 
was moved by patriotic impulses rather than by personal 
feeling is universally believed in official circles. The 
moment Chairman Denman received an intimation from 
the president that he should follow the same course ot 
self-forgetfulness as General Goethals he sent a brief 
letter to the White House, stating that he complied with 
the suggestion with utmost confidence in the wisdom of 
the Chief Executive’s judgment. 

That both men regretted to leave the great work that 
they had so auspiciously begun there can be no doubt. 
General Goethals had conceived a great building program 
which he believed ultimately would beat the U-boats. It 
contemplated the construction of hundreds of wooden 
steamers as well as the steel ships which he frankly pre- 
ferred as an investment of greater utility and permanent 
value. 

It is only fair to Chairman Denman to say that he 
personally preferred steel to wooden ships. As stated in 
the LuUMBERMAN heretofore, the shipping board, before 
General Goethals was invited to Washington, turned from 


steel to wooden ships only because the steel shipyards. 


were tied up with contracts for the next two years and 
the steel manufacturers would not agree to furnish ship 
steel in large quantities. After the wooden ship program 
became a reality the steel men announced a willingness to 
furnish even more steel than, the shipping board can 
utilize. This was as good news to Mr. Denman and those 
members of the board that stood with him as it was to 
General Goethals. The latter, on the other hand, showed 
repeatedly that he had not abandoned wooden ships alto- 
gether by letting contracts much faster than the lumber 
mills, especially those of the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau, have been able to saw the schedules. What is 
true of southern pine mills is true to some extent of the 
Douglas fir mills, which, however, have been more accus- 
tomed to cutting ship stock. 

The people of the country undoubtedly were pleased 
with the selection of Edward N. Hurley to sueceed Mr. 
Denman as head of the Shipping Board and of Admiral 
Washington Lee Capps to sueceed General Goethals. Mr. 
Hurley has rendered splendid service as chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission and in other governmental 
capacities, and is a successful business man who has the 
respect and confidence of the general public and the 
business world. Incidentally, Mr. Hurley early in life had 
a thoro trainigg in actual shipbuilding. 


Admiral Capps is too well known among shipbuilders to 
require an extensive introduction. He was chief con- 
structor of the Navy from 1903 to 1910, during which the 
tonnage of the fighting ships was more than doubled. 
Most of the great fighting ships of today were designed 
by Admiral Capps or under his direction. He has filled 
many important positions and because of his distinguished 
services as a constructor of naval vessels, which means the 
highest type of ship construction, is now enjoying the 
permanent rank of chief constructor with the grade of 
rear admiral, a distinction that has been bestowed upon 
few naval officers. 

Admiral Capps takes hold of the work where General 
Goethals left it and brings to it a wealth of experience 
that few men could exceed. General Goethals developed 
a highly efficient organization and it is probable that 
Admiral Capps will retain the major part of it. Admiral 
Capps was more surprised than either General Goethals 
or Chairman Denman, not having heard so much as a 
whisper of what was in the air until the formal announce- 
ment of his appointment was made. He is 53 years of 
age, in the prime of life, and takes up the work with 
vigor and vim. 

Theodore Brent, vice chairman of the shipping board, 
also is understood to have offered to retire if it was the 
desire of President Wilson. Mr. Brent has sided with 
Chairman Denman on many points. However, he for- 
tunately lacks the disposition to antagonize which Mr. 
Denman manifested from time to time because of his 
intense convictions. Mr. Brent is regarded as one of the 
strong men of the board and as especially well informed 
on the shipping situation of the world. He wishes to 
remain and do his bit, but will willingly step down if 
such a move will assist the President in making the fresh 
start he had in mind in permitting Messrs. Denman and 
Goethals to go. 

It is not believed by members of the lumber committee 
that the reorganization of the shipping board will inter- 
fere in any way with the many contracts for wooden and 
steel ships already awarded. Capt. John A. Donald, 
member of the board, questioned on this point, said: 

Much has been done in the way of letting contracts. The 
work must go forward. To interfere with existing con- 
tracts would cause long delay and confusion. The big pro- 
gram will be pushed forward without delay. We must have 
the ships. This is no time to be quibbling over technicalities. 
They are unimportant. The thing the United States and 
the Allies must have is tonnage. 

Bainbridge Colby, who succeeds John B. White on the 
board, is a New York lawyer of high standing. He is a 
Progressive in politics and has been associated: with sev- 
eral important proceedings looking to insurance reform 
and economic progress. He is a relatively young man, 
broad-gaged and capable. The board as newly con- 
stituted should pull together as one man and undoubt- 
edly will do so. 

Discussing his appointment tonight, Mr. Hurley said: 

I appreciate the importance of the task with which the 
President has entrusted me. We must build ships, not talk 
about them. American labor, the most skillful and intelli- 
gent in the world, can turn out the ships in record-breaking 
time, and we are going to buckle down and get busy. 





CONFER ON AIRPLANE LUMBER SUPPLY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24.—As a result of a confer- 
ence held here for the last three days between authorized 
representatives of spruce manufacturers of Oregon and 
Washington and representatives of the Signal Corps, the 
Aircraft Production Board, the British, French and Ital- 
ian missions now in Washington and the lumber committee 
of the National Council of Defense, Howard E. Jayne 
and F. A. Douty of Oregon today proposed on behalf of 
the spruce men to furnish aircraft spruce for the coming 
year’s big program at $105 per 1,000 feet. The price 
applies to the Allies’ needs as well as to those of the 
United States. 

If it is finally approved by Government authorities, it 
will, in the opinion of the lumber committee, unquestion- 
ably result in a big saving on spruce requirements as 
compared with what would have been paid had airplane 
manufacturers been compelled to deal individually with 
the spruce producers or with middlemen. 

The conference has also brought about an agreement on 
standard sawing specifications which will apply alike to 
the requirements of the United States and the Allies and 
will save confusion in orders and some of the wastage 
which now results from careless and indiscriminate sawing. 

The specifications which have been proposed by the 
spruce men and which received the informal approval of 
the Government’s representatives present are as follows: 

Thickness—2- to 6-inch, inclusive, at least 60 percent to be 
3- and 4-inch thick. Not more than 40 percent 2-, 5- and 6- 
inch thick. 

Width—All to be 4-inch and wider, not over 10 percent 
under 5-inch wide. 

Length—50 percent to be 18-foot and longer; 50 percent 
to be 4-foot and longer. 

_ Measurement—Widths and thickness fractional. Lengths 
in multiples of one foot. 

_Grain—aAll lumber 3-inch and thicker shall be not less than 
‘0 percent vertical grain of an angle of 45 to 90 on each car- 
load. All lumber 2-inch thick shall be not less than 30 per- 
cent vertical grain of an angle of 45 to 90 on each carload. 

Grades—The grades agreed to are as follows: The 50 per- 
cent of all lumber 18 feet and longer shall be clear four sides, 
Straight grained, not less than six annular growth rings for 
each one inch, sound and well manufactured, free from 
shakes, spiral and curly grain. 

This grade will admit of bright sap, wane, pin worm holes, 
slight variations in sawing or other defects that will not 
impair its use for wing beams. 5 

The 50 percent of all lumber 4-foot and longer shall yield 
clear cuttings straight grained, not less than six annular 
growth rings per each one inch, sound and well manufac- 
tured, free from shakes, spiral and curly grain; same ma 
contain knots, pitch pockets, wane, pin worm holes, slight 
variations in sawing and other defects that will not impair 
its use for the purpose intended, providing, however, that 
each piece must produce, for buyer, clear straight grain cut- 
tings from 4- to 17-foot lengths, which shall not include over 
5 percent of such cuttings 4- to 7-foot inclusive. 

Israel Ludlow, who was introduced to the conference 


by Charles R. Sligh as a representative of the Pacific coast 








spruce interests, withdrew from the conference after it 
developed that he represented spruce brokers. Mr. Sligh 
had been given to understand that Mr. Ludlow and those 
he represented had quantities of spruce lumber for sale. 
Messrs. Jayne and Douty questioned Mr. Ludlow’s right 
to be present and he withdrew from the conference. 

It is probable that E. T, Allen, of the lumber com- 
mittee, will leave for the Coast within the next week. He 
probably will be accompanied by British, French and 
Italian aviators, who will be brought in direct contact 
with the spruce lumbermen. Doubtless the presence of 
uniformed fliers of the allied armies will go far toward 
strengthening the patriotic appeal which is to be made 
to the spruce men to get out every spruce log possible. 

The spruce is in the woods, the mill facilities are ample. 
Apparently it is only a question of getting the logs to 
the mills. But this is no simple task. The demand for 
Pacific coast spruce has multiplied several times since 
last year. This means that those responsible for getting 
it out have a really hard task ahead of them. 

But it remains for American spruce men to make what 
promises to be the greatest contribution to the war by 
providing the lumber which will be converted into air 
planes, which, in turn, will earry American birdmen over 
the German lines and enable them literally to put out the 
eyes of the enemy. Consequently, while giving the spruce 
producers a hard task, the Government and the Allies 
also are giving them a glorious opportunity for service. 





FOCD CONTROL FIGHT NOT YET OVER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23.—While the Senate passed 
the food control bill by the tremendous majority of 81 to 
6, the fight over this measure is not yet over. There will 
be further delay as its provisions are whipped into final 
shape in the conference between the Senate and House. 
The House bill differs radically from the measure as it 
finally passed the Senate. 

There has been some talk that Herbert C. Hoover will 
decline to serve as a member of a food board, some of his 
friends saying that it is useless to attempt to control the 
food situation without a single executive control, with no 
opportunity for differences of opinion, bickering and 
delay. In this connection the ‘‘row’’ between Chairman 
Denman of the Federal Shipping Board and General 
Goethals, general manager of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, is pointed to as a horrible example of divided 
authority in a national crisis, 

The Senate bill gives the food administration no con- 
trol of flour mills, sugar refineries, imports or exports, 
except thru the export license system. This can be used 
to keep flour and wheat and other foodstuffs at home 
from time to time and thereby indirectly affect prices to 
domestic consumers. Mr. Hoover’s friends insist that 
unless direct authority’ is granted it will be impossi- 
ble to prevent exorbitant prices. 

A plan is hatching which contemplates the ultimate 
passage of a bill which approximates in all essentials the 
House measure, which is the Administration bill. Whether 
in view of the overwhelming majority in the Senate it 
will be possible to put the House bill thru conference and 
have the conference report approved is doubtful to men 
who are trying to take a practical view of the legislative 
situation. 

In any event, if as finally passed the bill provides for 
control by a food board it is believed that President Wil- 
son will immediately appoint Mr. Hoover chairman and 
will consult with him before naming the other members. 
This would tend to reduce the possibility of serious fric- 
tion to a minimum. 

As finally passed the bill provides for the control of 
food, feed and fuel, including kerosene and gasoline. 
The President is to have supreme control of the enforce- 
ment of the law. 

While the fuel control necessarily will extend to wood, 
it was not primarily intended to do so. Coal and coke are 
the two products which Congress is determined to reach, 
since they are so vitally essential to the production of all 
manner of war munitions and supplies. The coal and 
coke provision was adopted on motion of Senator Pom- 
erene of Ohio, and provides that the President shall fix 
the price of coal and coke during the period of the war. 
In the event that the producers do not comply with the 
orders of the President in this regard, he is empowered 
to take over and operate their properties. 

Whether the authority will be exercised as to fuel 
wood will depend to some extent on the action of those 
having fire wood for sale. Unless there is a tendency to 
boost the price unduly it may not ke necessary to exer- 
cise the control authorized by the bill. 

The President is specifically authorized to requisition 
any foods, feeds or fuels required for the army or navy 
or any other public use connected with the national de- 
fense. ; 

Among the important amendments adopted during the 
final stages of the bill in the Senate are the following: 

Creating a joint congressional committee of ten sena- 
tors and representatives to supervise the huge expendi- 
tures for war purposes. This probably will stick in con- 
ference. 

An amendment fixing a minimum price of $2 a bushel 
for wheat at the principal interior primary markets. This 
was offered by Senator Chamberlain of Oregon and 
adopted without a roll call. 

Prohibiting the soliciting of contracts from the Gov- 
ernment by any member of the Council of National De- 
fense, its advisory commission or the many committees of 
the latter. Provision is made whereby contracts may be 
awarded to concerns having representation on the com- 
mittees, but they are forbidden to solicit them. 

The bill authorizes the President to require the follow- 
ing persons to take out licenses to do business: Those 
operating grain elevators or any other storage facility 
for grain; those operating cold storage establishments 
for the storage of meat, poultry, eggs and dairy products; 
those operating packing houses producing meat or meat 
products; those operating factories for the manufacture 
of farm implements; those operating coal mines; those 
engaged in handling any of the foregoing products. All 
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of the products, however, must be part of interstate com- 
merece. 

The President also is authorized to purchase, store and 
ell at reasonable prices fuel, wheat, flour, meal, beans 
nd potatoes in order to guarantee reasonable prices to 
ihe consumers. 

A fund of $10,000,000 is provided to purchase Chilean 
vitrates for use as fertilizer in this country. 

The War Department recently announced that the first 
of a series of Government plants for the manufacture of 
itrates will be begun at once. Likewise a potash plant 
will shortly be established on the Pacific coast as a war 
ineasure, 

As finally passed the food bill eliminates from the 

trol features lumber and timber, steel and its prod- 

«ts and many other provisions which originally were 
‘aserted by opponents of the bill. P 





STAGGERS CONGRESS WITH NEW CREDIT 
REQUEST 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24.—With the big war revenue 
ill unaeted upon in the Senate, Secretary of the Treasury 
\icAdoo fairly. staggered Congress when he appeared 

efore the finance committee today and calmly outlined 
the needs of the Federal Treasury for an additional 
5,000,000,000. 

Members of Congress had settled back and reconciled 
‘liemselves to an expenditure of about $10,000,000,000 by 
our Government during the first year of the war. This 
2zmount has been generally agreed upon as about the 
right figure. 

But Mr. MeAdoo’s figures indicate that appropriations 
and bond issues are more likely to be approximately twice 
that amount before the war is twelve months old. This does 
not mean that our people will be called upon to shoulder 
such a burden every year if the war continues indefinitely. 
But it is useless to attempt to foretell the future in this 
respect. No man knows what is coming. All may as well 
reconcile themselves to the fact that America is in the 
ereat war for democracy to stay at any cost in men and 
money until the fight is won. 

That uncertainty regarding taxation already has seri- 
ously affected many lines of business and industry there 
is little doubt. With fresh demands developing from 
day to day and week to week, however, business men 
must follow the example of the soldier at the front—take 
in their belts another notch, grit their teeth and go 
forward in whatever lines they are pursuing in this spirit 
of patriotism. 

All must make sacrifices of one kind or another. There 
will be no exceptions to this general rule if Uncle Sam 
sees them first, and few in any event. 

As a result of the statement of Secretary McAdoo to 
the Senate committee senators see the need of vast changes 
in tax raising methods and measures. It is probable that 
the bill sent over by the House, which the Senate com- 
mittee rewrote almost entirely in many important respects, 
will bear little resemblance to the Senate bill when that 
hody completes its consideration and votes to send it to 
conference. 

While the details concerning the purposes for which 
the fortheoming $5,000,000,000 budget is to be spent 
have not yet been disclosed, they are understood to be 
wholly military. The figures mean that any lingering 
doubt may be removed as to the extent to which the 
United States will participate in the war. 

There is quiet talk about having as many as 2,000,000 
men in training within the next few months for duty in 
ranee, Russia or any other battle front. With the 
Russian army fairly reeling in its new disorganization 
under terrific blows by Germany, the possibility that an 
American army may be dispatched to Russia’s aid in the 
not distant future looms large. It is to be hoped that 
l’remier Kerensky can achieve another brilliant victory 
over the Russian forees by at least rallying them and 
enabling them to make a stand which will prevent a tre- 
niendous military disaster and put Russia out of the war. 

«ministration officials are gravely concerned over 
{evelopments on the Russian front, and in the interior of 
tie country. Heroic measures must be put into effect 
1 


umediately to save the day for the new Russian democ- 
1cy. 





MAY DIVIDE LARGE PINE ORDER 

WAsuHINGTON, D. C., July 24—The committee on 
lumber of the Council of National Defense has recom- 
iiended that the order for 4,000,000 feet of dense yellow 
jine for a receiving dock to be constructed in France 
| divided between the Southern Pine and the Georgia- 
\lorida emergency bureaus. The expectation is that 
this recommendation will be followed. 
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URGES CONTINUATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
COURSES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23.—President Wilson is 
strongly opposed to the curtailment of college and other 
‘lueational institutions during the war. The President 
‘ould keep the colleges and technical schools well filled 

ith students because he is convinced highly trained men 
vill be needed both during the war and after its close. 
‘he President has written the following letter to Secre- 
ary of the Interior Lane: 


_ The question which you have brought to my attention is of 
fe very greatest moment. It would, as you suggest, seri- 
usly impair America’s prospects of success in this war if the 
‘upply of highly trained men were unnecessarily diminished. 
“here will be need for a larger number of persons expert in 
he various fields of applied science than ever before. Such 
persons will be needed both during the war and after it closes. 
i therefore have no hesitation in urging colleges and techni- 
‘al schools to endeavor to maintain their courses as far as 
possible on the usual basis. There will be many young men 
irom these institutions who -will serve in the armed forces of 
the country. Those who fall below the age of selective con- 
scription and who do not enlist may feel that by pursuing 
their courses with earnestness and diligence they also are pre- 
pating themselves for valuable service to the nation. I would 
particularly urge upon the young people who are leaving our 
high schools that as many of them as can do so avail them- 
selves this year of the opportunities offered by the colleges 
and technical schools, to the end that the country may not 
lack an adequate supply of trained men and women. 
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EXPEDITING MOVEMENT OF GOVERNMENT MATERIALS 


Railroads’ War Board Inaugurates Method of Car Dis- 
tribution Which Promises Early Solution of Problem 





WasuineTon, D. C., July 25.—Fairfax Harrison, chair- 
man of the Railroads’ War Board, today authorized the 
following statement: 

In ordering empty freight cars to be promptly moved 
from one railroad to another, regardless of ownership, the 
Railroads’ War Board has adopted a policy new to American 
railroad usage and hopes thereby to solve the problem of 
rapidly mobilizing in different sections of the country the 
freight cars necessary to handle the abnormal Government 
and commercial traffic that war conditions have produced. 

Reports to the war board from the Car Service Commis- 
sion show that orders have been given to thirty-six separate 
railroads to ship immediately 68,814 freight cars to fifty-four 
other railroads. These cars are being moved without load and 
in the quickest possible time. 

The reports show further that 46,682 cars have actually 
been received by the roads for whose benefit this arbitrary 
movement is ordered, and that 51,795 cars have already been 
delivered by the initial roads to intermediate lines in the 
direction of ultimate destination. 

Among the immediate and important results of this re- 
distribution of cars will be the increased facilities for 
prompt shipment of lumber to the army cantonment sites 
and the shipbuilding yards. Lumber for cantonments is to 
be supplied from the Carolinas, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Arkansas. Thousands of extra cars have been 
supplied to roads operating in these states. 

STisslsvipet and Alabama will supply the bulk of the lum- 
ber for new wooden ships that are being built, and the ex- 
tra cars being supplied there assure the movement of lum- 
ber to the Atlantic coast shipyards. 

The movement of lumber for commercial purposes is like- 
wise being facilitated in Mississippi, Alabama and Tennes- 
see. 

In addition to accelerating the lumber movement, the re- 
distribution of cars is expected to assist materially in the 
transportation of grain from the middle West to the East. 
It has already facilitated the shipping of potatoes and other 
produce from Texas to the Southeast. 

The following table shows the lines to which cars have 
been ordered from other railroads by the Car Service Com- 
mission: Alabama, Tennessee & Northern, 1,012 cars; Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg, 750; Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, 
1,200; Atlantic Coast Line, 4,300; Central of Georgia, 
800; Chicago Great Western, 1,500; Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, 1,500; Cincinnati, Bluffton & Chi- 
cago, 16; Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western, 800; Chicago 
& Alton, 700; Chicago, Findlay & Ft. Wayne, 100; Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, 895; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
2,000; Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, 200; Delaware & Hiud- 
son, 48; Georgia, 375; Georgia & Florida, 200; Gulf Coast 
Lines, 925; Gulf, Mobile & Northern, 650; Georgia, South- 
ern & Florida, 250; Gulf & Ship Island, 870; Illinois Cen- 
tral, 5,777; International Great Northern, 159; Kansas 
City Southern, 200; Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, 300; 
Louisiana & Arkansas, 400; Louisville & Nashville, 6,737; 
Louisiana Ry. & Navigation Co., 1,000; Meridian & Mem- 
phis, 250; Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 1,200; Minneapolis 
& St. Louis, 1,500; Missouri Pacific, 4,066; Mississippi 
Central, 550; Mobile & Ohio, 5,284; Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis, 2,250; New Orleans Great Northern, 700; Nor- 
folk Southern, 1,909; Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
100; San Antonio & Arkansas Pass, 250; San Antonio 
Uvalde & Gulf, 188; Seaboard Air Line, 1,550; Southern 
Railroad System, 2,192; Sunset Central, 2,100; St. Louis- 
San Francisco, 1,500; St. Louis Southwestern, 5,949; Soo 
Lines, 1,400; Texas Mexican, 158; Texas Pacific, 500; 
Toledo, Peoria & Western, 300; Toledo, St. Louis & Western, 
159; Tremont & Gulf, 100; Union Pacific, 300; Vandalia, 
200; Wabash, 500; Total, 68,814 cars. 


PROTEST AGAINST INCREASING MINIMUM CAR: 
LOAD WEIGHT 


OTTAWA, ONT., July 23.—Frank Hawkins, secretary of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, backed up by prominent 
lumbermen and lumber shippers of eastern Canada, strongly 
protested before the Canadian Railway Commission last 
Tuesday at the new tariff of the railroads increasing the 
minimum carload weight for lumber, both domestic and ex- 
port, from 35,000 pounds to 45,000 pounds. The case for 
ooth the lumbermen and the railroads was presented fully 
and exhaustively and the commission reserved its judgment. 

The lumbermen contended it was impracticable, on an aver- 
age, to get the prescribed weight of 45,000 pounds of lumber 
in a car, owing to the varying lengths as shipped and the 
conditions of dryness etc. E. R. Bremner, manager of Wat- 
son-Todd (Ltd.) and president of the Ottawa Board of Trade, 
declared lumber shippers wanted no increase in the minimum 
weight. He supported the assertion of T. Marshall, trans 
portation manager of the Toronto Board of Trade, that noe 
rule could be determined upon for ascertaining the weight of 
a car owing to the condition the lumber was shipped in. He 
said when wet the lumber weighed one-third more than it 
did when dry. He pointed out the unfairness of lumber ship- 
pers being assessed for 45,000 pounds of lumber when the lum- 
ber in the car might very well weigh less than 40,000 pounds. 
It meant a charge of $35 a car to the shipper for no return. 
Owing to the varying lengths of the lumber it was impossible 
to fill a car. Here the question of what constituted a fully 
loaded car was brought up and M~-. Bremner said: “If it’s 
going to be left to the discretion of the agent to say whether 
the car is fully loaded or not, what is going to be the out- 
come of it?” He thought the old minimum weight of 35,000 
pounds was sufficient for the present. 

On the other hand, the railroad men present, thru B. P. 
Price, car service agent of the Canadian Pacific, presented 
various reasons why the increase in the tariff was necessary. 
In the first place he declared it would mean a saving of 54,800 
freight cars which could be used for other shipments and be 
of material value in offsetting the freight congestion which 
is expected this winter. It would also mean the saving of 
coal, and he- declared that there was in Canada today a 
smaller supply of coal, both for the railroads and the public, 
than there was at this time last year. Unless something is 
done to conserve the supply he predicted a repetition of last 
winter’s suffering. He produced some statistics to back up 
his assertions. By increasing the minimum the railroads 
would be able to divert from lumber carrying 482 freight and 
yard engines and would be able to save 418 miles of trackage. 
The increase in the man power efficiency would be equal to 
13.5 percent. If it cost more to load lumber to the capacity 
of the car Mr. Price thought the shippers should stand the 
expense. He said the Canadian Pacific Railroad had recently 
bought from fifty to 100 cars of coal, paying $2 and more a 
ton in excess of the market price in order to get the cars back. 
In the long run he said the increase would benefit the shipper. 

Frank J. Watson, general freight agent of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, declared the shortage of cars on that line at 





present was very acute. He said the increased tariff would 
mean that 90,000 pounds of lumber could be carried in two 
cars instead of three. E. H. Shaw, general freight agent of 
the Canadian Northern Railway, corroborated all the pre- 
ceding remarks, declaring that thousands of cars could be 
saved by increasing the lumber shipped in cars to 45,000 
pounds. Besides discussing the car shortage Mr. Price, of 
the Canadian Pacific, informed Sir Henry Drayton, chairman 
of the commission, that the railroads were suffering from 
lack of sufficient skilled labor. They were short of locomo- 
tive engineers, firemen, trainmen, mechanics for the shops, 
and laborers for yard and roundhouse work. It was not 
a situation due to the payment of less wages than American 
lines. It was because there were no men available. Thou- 
sands of Canadian railroad men had gone overseas. In view 
of the shortage of labor, he said it was important that all 
ears should be loaded to capacity, so that many now utilized 
only to a part of their capacity could be dispensed with. In 
a few months he said the labor shortage would be greater. 
Among the lumbermen present at the hearing were W. 3. 
Tilston, transportation manager of the Montreal Board of 
Trade; Arthur H. Campbell, president of the Montreal Lum- 
bermen’s Association; James E. Walsh, transportation man- 
ager of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; T. Mar- 
shall, transportation manager of the Toronto Board of Trade ; 
Frank Hawkins, secretary of the Canadian Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation ; and A. E. Eckhardt, Laidlaw Lumber Co., Toronto. 





DENIES APPLICATION FOR 15 PERCENT 
ADVANCE 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., July 23.—In a ruling handed down last 
Wednesday Louisiana’s Railroad Commission denied the ap- 
plication of railroads operating in Louisiana for a 15 percent 
advance of rates intrastate. The case was heard before the 
commission last month, and taken under advisement. In its 
decree the commission expressed doubt of its constitutional 
power to order a horizontal advance as prayed, since it was 
empowered 





to adopt, change and make reasonable and just rates, charges 
and regulations. Acting under this authority, it is necessary 
to inquire into the reasonableness of the rates themselves be- 
fore we should attempt to prescribe their measure. The ap- 
plication of a horizontal 15 percent advance to all rates, some 
of which may be and undoubtedly are too low while others 
are too high, will result in making the rates. that are now 
unreasonable more so. As to the first, nothing would be 
wrong. As to the second, it would manifestly be improper to 
add anything whatever to rates already too high. We will 
not attempt to say that our decision in this case in any way 
indicates that we are satisfied that all of the freight rates in 
the State of Louisiana are reasonable. Many have been es- 
tablished to meet various competitive conditions, some of 
which are perhaps too low. Other rates have been published 
which are undoubtedly too high, and in the readjustments 
which are constantly taking place as a result of investigations 
made by this commission, the freight rates of the carriers are 
under a constant readjustment. 

The New Orleans Public Belt Commission, at a meeting last 
Thursday, adopted a resolution asking the city council to 
amend the present ordinance fixing the switching charge so 
as to make that charge $5 a car instead of $2, the present 
belting charge, the advance to take effect Aug. 1. It was 
given out that the advance would not affect shippers, as the 
railroads would absorb the charge. But this proved mis- 
taken, or premature. Local representatives of the railways 
serving New Orleans held a conference on the matter Friday, 
and announced their refusal to pay the $5 rate proposed. 
Their spokesmen point out that the carriers’ operating ex- 
pense has increased enormously, while their request for a 15 
percent rate advance interstate and intrastate has been 
denied. Under these conditions it is contended that they can 
not absorb an additional belting charge of $3 a car. 

General Manager Joubert of the Belt Railroad immediately 
set about arranging a joint conference to adjust the dis- 
agreement if possible. 





TO TAKE TESTIMONY IN RATE CONTROVERSY 


St. Louris, Mo., July 25.—The Public Service Commission 
of Missouri tomorrow will resume the taking of testimony at 
Jefferson City in the matter of the complaint of the Tie and 
Timber Division—Division E—of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of St. Louis that the rates on ties established by the commis- 
sion on June 1 are unreasonable and discriminatory. The 
attack on these rates was taken up by the commission at a 
hearing July 16. The railroads were taken by surprise by 
the strong points brought out in the testimony of the tie 
men and their traffic expert, W. N. Webb, of Chicago, and 
were unprepared to meet these facts, and at the request 
of the carriers the hearing was postponed. 

Joseph T. Davis, of St. Louis, attorney for the tie men, 
told the correspondent for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN before 
he departed for Jefferson City tonight that he believed that 
the tie men had convinced the commission that the rates 
as established by them are in violation of the statutes and 
of the constitution of the State. Mr. Davis added that this 
condition applied not only to the rates on ties but also the 
rates established on lumber, because the basis of the lumber 
rate and the basis of the tie rate are the same. He said: 

The reasomfor saying that we have shown and will show 
that these rates are unlawful and unconstitutional is because 
our statutes and our constitution specifically provide that 
under no circumstances shall a greater charge he exacted 
or made by a railroad company for the transportation of 
freight for a shorter distance than it charges for the same 


service for a longer distance. ‘These rates are in violation 
of this specific provision. 

We also have shown and will show that the rates as estab- 
lished by the commission are confiscatory as far as the com- 
mercial tie men of Missouri are concerned and that if these 
rates are maintained it will mean that many of our com- 
mercial tie men will have to abandon the tie business. 

We also have shown to some extent that there seems to be 
somewhat of a conspiracy on the part of the railroads to es- 
tablish a monopoly on Missouri ties by having the freight 
rates increased, so as to prevent the moving of these ties 
from their own right of way. 

Mr. Davis also said that the Tie and Timber Division of the 
exchange has filed a complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington alleging discrimination between 
intrastate and interstate rates on ties, alleging that the inter- 
state rate is based upon the lumber rate and that the intra- 
state rate is based upon a rate which is lower than the lum- 
ber rate. The complaint also alleges that under any and 
all circumstances, ties, being of less value and less chance 
of loss or damage and of advantage to the railroad so far as 
tonnage is concerned, should take a lower rate than the 
lumber rate. In their complaint the tie men have asked the 
interstate body to notify the Missouri commission to partici- 
pate in that order. 
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ASSOCIATIONS HOLD MIDSUMMER CONFERENCES 


Southern Millmen Plan to Organize — Eastern Wholesalers Seek Large Car Supply—Will Perfect Cut-over Land Association 
—Federal Hearing of Retailers Postponed—Oak Is Extensively Promoted 


SUSPEND ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES FOR THE 
PRESENT 


Mancuester, N. H., July 24.—The activities of the 
New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association have ceased 
for the present and no annual meeting is contemplated 
for this year, altho it should have been called before this 
to comply with the bylaws of the organization. In ex- 
plaining this siesta of his formerly aggressive organiza- 
tion, L. Ashton Thorp, the clerk and treasurer, said that 
‘<the objects for which the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s 
Association was formed have been accomplished and its 
activities have ceased for the present.’’ 

The majority of the members are producers of box 
boards, shooks and country white pine suitable for house 
finish etc., and a few also are interested in the cutting 
and merchandising of pulp-wood. These lines are now 
so rushing and prosperous that those engaged in them 
feel they have no time nor need for bothering with asso- 
ciation work; that if difficulties arise later on there will 
be plenty of time then to revive the New Hampshire 
Lumbermen’s Association and instil it with a new lease 
of life. The number of small, independent lumber oper- 
ators in New Hampshire has been greatly reduced in re- 
cent years, two or three large and powerful corporations 
having gradually secured control of the forest product in- 
dustry of this State. These latter hold memberships in 
big, interstate associations and show little interest in the 
small, local organizations ef lumbermen. 





PLAN ORGANIZATION OF NEW ASSOCIATION 

Houston, Tex., July 24.—The organization of a new 
lumber association which will comprise the sawmill oper- 
ators in the yellow pine district west of the Mississippi is 
a possibility in the near future. The chief purpose of 
such an organization will be for mutual protection in se- 
curing equitable and opposing adverse legislation and the 
incidental purpose will be to maintain just insurance for 
its members. 

The suggestion was made at a meeting of the committee 
named recently to devise a plan for meeting the increased 
charges for compensation insurance of the Texas Employ- 
ers’ Insurance Association under the workman’s compen- 
sation act. The meeting was held in the Lumbermen’s 
Club Saturday morning. 

Those in attendance were Lynch Davidson; F. J. Wo- 
mack; J. W. Reynolds, and C. P. Myer, of Houston; Eli 
Wiener, of Keltys; J. F. Keith, of Beaumont, and F. H. 
Farwell, of Orange. B. F. Bonner, who was selected as 
chairman of this committee, was unable to be present and 
Mr. Myer acted in his place. 

It was decided to apply for a hearing before the com- 
missioner of insurance at Austin for the purpose of lower- 
ing the rates, and at the same time to proceed with the 
organization of an independent insurance company, either 
mutual or stock. It was in this connection that one of 
the members of the committee pointed out that there was 
no adequate medium thru which the sawmill men could 
present their claims, and the members agreed that the or- 
ganization to be formed would be primarily an associa- 
tion for their mutual protection. 

Arrangements were made to employ an attorney and 
an expert insurance man to take charge of the hearing 
and present proof as to excessive rates ang also to pro- 
ceed with the legal organization of a new company. The 
committee will meet again in Houston this Friday, at 
which time the attorneys of the separate sawmill com- 
panies will be on hand to advise with them. 

Following the meeting last Saturday Lynch Davidson 
entertained the members of the committee with dinner at 
the Lumbermen’s Club. 





WANTS MORE EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF 
CARS 


Boston, Mass., July 24.—President Harry W. Mc- 
Donough of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation (Inc.) is in Washington today for a conference 
with the commission on car service of the American Rail- 
way Association intended to secure more equitable dis- 
tribution of cars for lumber freight, and particularly 
better service in the movement of southern lumber into 
the New England and eastern markets generally. Mr. 
McDonough is the head of the Cypress Lumber Co., of 
Boston, and since his recent election to the leadership 
of the wholesale lumber trade of New England he has 
been very active in all movements to improve conditions 
controlling the transportation of lumber. He has at- 
tended conferences and hearings in various parts of the 
country at his own expense, as have also some other 
members of the local trade who have gone as individuals 
representing their own firms, but speaking also as the 
representatives of the Massachusetts association. 

Before leaving for Washington President McDonough 
sent out a call to all members to place in his hands a 
clear and complete statement of all their lumber trans- 
portation troubles, this evidence to be used later at the 
conference. In his statement the president says: 

Those of our members who handle lumber from the south- 
ern States need no information regarding car service con- 
ditions in that part of the country. Southern shippers whose 
mills are on the small “feeder’’ lines are in a desperate con- 
dition as the trunk line roads will not or can not give them 
anywhere near their requirements in empty cars. This car 
shortage is reflected very vividly to New England wholesalers 
when embargoes are lifted (as they occasionally are) and in 
reply to urgent telegrams southern shippers wire they can not 
get cars in which to ship orders. 

This association has not taken an active part in the agita- 
tion to correct conditions in the distribution of cars in the 
South which has been carried on by certain lumbermen, par- 


ticularly since the commission on car service of the American 
Railway Association has had charge of car distributions, 








altho members, as individuals, have presented their problems. 
Two or three times the transportation committee of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association has had con- 
ferences in Washington with the commission on car service 
and doubtless have accomplished some good to the trade as a 
whole. Next Tuesday, July 24, another conference will be 
held in Washington and members of the National association 
have been invited to attend. 

After the cotton and crop movement gets under way and 
the Government begins to move troops, the congestion on the 
railroads will be such that lumber will not receive much at- 
tention; therefore it is very necessary that we get all the 
cars we can during the next thirty days. If you have any 
troubles to be told in Washington write your letter immedi- 
ately. Make your letter as clear and complete a presentation 
of conditions as possible. 





CUT-OVER LAND ASSOCIATION TO COMPLETE 
ORGANIZATION 


New ORLEANS, La., July 23.—It is announced that 
the organization committee of the Southern Cut-over 
Land Association will meet at the Grunewald Hotel, New 
Orleans, on Aug. 2, to complete the organization of that 
association, which is the outgrowth of the Southern Cut- 
over Land Conference, held here last spring. Assistant 
Secretary A. G. T. Moore of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, who has been aiding in the organization work, vis- 
ited Houston last week to discuss the details and is ex- 
pected home tomorrow. It is announced that Capt. J. 
Lewis Thompson, who resigned the committee chairman- 
ship to take a commission in the Texas national guard, 
will attend and preside over the meeting, having secured 
leave of absence for that purpose. 





WHOLESALERS START ‘‘BETTER BUSINESS’’ 
CAMPAIGN 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 24.—The Birmingham Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association has started a campaign 
with ‘‘ Organize for Better Business’’ as a slogan. Under 
this slogan they expect to enroll every wholesale dealer 
who is not already a member in the association before 
the week is over. 

Friday will mark the close of the campaign, and will 
be the occasion of the regular monthly meeting of the 
association, featured by a luncheon at the Hillman Hotel. 
Better business methods will be discussed at this meet- 
ing and plans for codperation with the carriers to insure 
a continuation of the improved car service. Another 
principal subject that will be discussed will be the ad- 
justment of price scale, quoted by members on the 
market. ° 





OAK ASSOCIATION HAS RECORD OF BENEFITS 


MeEmPHIS, TENN., July 23.—The Amcrican Oak Manu- 
facturers’ Association regards its rapid increase in 
membership as its most brilliant performance since it 
was organized, a gain of slightly more than 200 percent, 
and ascribes its success in this direction to the energetic 
and intelligent work of the membership committee, to 
the persistence of members in calling attention of non- 
members to the benefits to be derived from membership 
and to the practical results it has been able to accom- 
plish in behalf of oak lumber. 

It points out that until the first of the year many 
consuming lines formerly extensive users of oak had 
almost forgotten this wood because of stagnation in 
demand therefor among ultimate consumers, but that 
this condition is now being corrected with such vigor 
and enterprise on the part of the association that furni- 
ture factories and other manufacturers are now secking 
to work out designs that will satisfy the new demand 
for this lumber that has made its appearance. It also 
emphasizes that the advertising campaign is beginning 
to bring results and that, with this under way, oak has a 
splendid opportunity of resuming its former supremacy 
in the market. 

The activities planned in the beginning by the asso- 
ciation are now being carried out in full and oak interests 
are beginning to recognize just how fortunate they are 
in having such a perfectly organized association to cope 
with the rapidly changing conditions in the lumber in- 
dustry. New situations are being met almost every day 
and members of the organization are able to keep in- 
formed in regard to these developments of interest to 
themselves in a manner wholly impossible were they 
dependent on their individual efforts. 

The association is also serving another useful purpose 
in codperating with the Council of National Defense at 
Washington thru the subcommittee on lumber. Just at 
this time information regarding oak is considered of 
particular value to the Government because of its impor- 
tance in the manufacture of materials for use in the war. 
Thru this codperation it has been able materially to 
assist in the making of adequate war preparations. 

Another very useful service of the association is the 
compilation of actual sales and stock information, which 
is regarded as of inestimable value to members. A correct 
knowledge of market conditions is considered essential 
to lumber manufacturers in general and to manufac- 
eurers of oak lumber in particular. 

The association fully realizes that oak is the most 
abundant hardwood in the country, but it also recognizes 
that it must be kept prominently before the public by 
every possible means if maximum results are to be 
obtained. 

It considers that the organizers of the association had 
unusual foresight when they decided to launch this body 
to specialize for the oak industry and to push this material 
in every legitimate manner. 





MANUFACTURERS DISCUSS CURRENT 
PROBLEMS 


PoRTLAND, ORE, July 23.—The Willamette Valley 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association met here last Fri 
day and discussed a number of important items, chief 
among them the present status of the Government fir 
lumber orders. R. L. Donald, chairman of the prepared 
ness committee for the association, reported that the 
Government orders for the cantonment at Des Moines, 
Iowa, have been shipped, that probably 5,000,000 mor 
feet will be needed for the cantonment at American Lake 
and that the valley lumber mills will be expected to fur- 
nish about 9,000,000 feet for the army quarters at 
Palo Alto and Linda Vista, Cal. It is expected that 
most of the California requirement will be supplied from 
Willamette valley mills on account of the fact that land 
grant rates from Oregon are lower than the rates from 
Washington. 

The association unanimously indorsed the action taken 
by the Washington millmen insisting on a 10-hour work- 
day in the mills by reason of necessity because of the 
shortage of help. The members expressed themselves as 
having no particular objection to a national 8-hour 
sawmill schedule under ordinary conditions but feel that 
for the present it would prove a serious hardship. 

Some attention was given to the car supply. It was 
the unanimous opinion that to obtain the maximum efli 
ciency in car equipment diversions in transit should be 
discontinued. It was explained that none of the valley 
mills are following the practice but advices have reached 
them that it is being done to some extent by lumber spec- 
ulators, who purchase cars without definite destination 
in hope of selling while en route. Thru this practice, it 
was said, numbers of cars are delayed awaiting dispo 
sition. 

The belief was expressed that as soon as crops begin 
to move the car shortage will be felt keenly. It was also 
pointed out that a curtailment in the output will in all 
probability follow soon because of the difficulty in find- 
ing efficient labor. 

President J. R. Shaw occupied the chair, and most of 
the members were present. 





HEARING OF RETAILERS POSTPONED 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 24.—The Federal Trade 
Commission has extended the time for appearance and 
answer of the retail lumbermen of this section, cited to 
appear before it July 31, for thirty days, postponing the 
appearance until Aug. 31. Attorneys for the persons 
cited are preparing the answer, but on account of the 
large number of parties they represent they have found 
it a big undertaking. The citation is based on charges 
that the lumbermen, together with the Northern Infor- 
mation Bureau and the Lumberman Publishing Co. of 
Minneapolis, are conspiring to hamper and destroy the 
business of catalog houses in lumber and other building 
materials. The proceedings on Aug. 31, it is expected, 
will be formal, and a later date will be set for taking 
testimony. 





KENTUCKIANS LEARN OF CANADIAN CONDI- 
TIONS 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 24.—Due to inclement weather 
the last meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club was 
held at the Seelbach Hotel. In the absence of President 
Smith Milton and Vice President A. E. Norman, jr., it 
was presided over by A. E. Norman, sr., one of the origi- 
ral founders and who for a number of terms served as 
president. For several years Mr. Norman has not been 
very active in the club, but is always ready in an emer- 
gency, and he handled matters in the same fine way 
that he did when president. 

W. H. Stubbs, Canadian representative of the Card 
Lumber Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn., was present as a 
guest and discussed the lumber situation in Canada, 
stating that business during the last year was not satis- 
factory because of traffic conditions in, this country, 
shortage of cars when embargoes were not in effect ete. 
Business at present is fine, and collections are good and 
getting better, due to much lumber being sold on a cash 
consideration. The furniture trade is more active thai 
it has been and orders of all kinds are plentiful, while 
general conditions are good excepting in the building 
trade, where commercial and farm improvements have 
been about the only frame improvements made. 





TO ISSUE POCKET TARIFF BOOK 


MeEmpHis, TENN., July 25.—The Southern Hardwoo: 
Traffic Association announces that its pocket tariff book, 
showing rates on hardwood lumber and lumber products 
from Mississippi and Ohio River crossings and from all 
southern producing points to consuming centers in the 
northern half of the United States, will be off the press 
and ready for delivery to the association’s members by 
Aug. 15. 

It is expected that this rate book will prove of very 
great help to members of the association not only in 
quoting lumber in response to inquiries but also in 
giving prices to their traveling men. It is also expected 


‘that it will very greatly facilitate the work of the asso- 


ciation. Up to now it has been necessary to use one 
clerk entirely for the purpose of supplying members with 
rate quotations. 

Owing to the fact that rates on hardwood lumber 
are subject to frequent change, the association plans to 
issue supplements every thirty days covering all changes 
made during that period. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Two Changes in Western Conferences Announced—Commercial Congress Has Program of Nationwide Significance—Big 
Attendance Promised for Commissary Managers’ Annual—Organizations Arrange Outings 


Aug. 1, 2—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Port- 
land, Ore. Semiannual meeting. 

Aug. 8-10—National Association of Box Manufacturers, Cop- 
ley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. Semiannual meeting. 
Aug. 14—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Semiannual meeting. 
Aug. 14-16—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 

Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Aug. 16-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Longren Hotel, Asheville, N. C. Quar- 
terly meeting. : 

Sept. 7—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, South 
Shore Country Club, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Sept. 8-12—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 15-17—Southern Commercial Congress, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 18-20—Pacific Logging Congress, Seattle, Wash. Annual 
meeting. 





SOUTHERN PINE COMMITTEE MEETING 
POSTPONED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHineTon, D. C., July 25.—J. E. Rhodes, secretary 
of the Southern Pine Association, announced today that 
the meeting of the southern pine emergency committee 
called for Monday of next week in this city has been 
postponed. The plan now is to have this meeting Aug. 
lor 2. The original plan included a meeting of the board 
of directors of the Southern Pine Association the day 
following the emergency committee meeting, but the board 
meeting is not yet definitely settled. 





WESTERN MIDSUMMER MEETING CHANGES 
SITE 


Secretary A. W. Cooper of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Spokane, announces that the mid- 
summer meeting of the association, which was to have 
been held at Bend, Ore., will be held at Portland, Ore., 
instead, on Wednesday, Aug. 1. The change was made 
unexpectedly and largely because it would be more con- 
venient for members to gather in Portland, for prac- 
tically an extra day is required to get in and out of Bend, 
and with labor conditions uncertain thruout the Inland 
Empire members of the association will be able to attend 
the Portland meeting and lose less time from their busi- 
ness affairs. The invitation to meet at Bend was ex- 
tended by the Bend lumbermen to the association at the 
annual meeting in Spokane in February and accepted, 
and there will be a general feeling of regret that it is 
impossible to enjoy the hospitality of the Bend lumber- 
men this time. Those who attended the midsummer 
meeting at Bend last year have pleasant recollections of 
the cordial reception accorded them there. 





PATRIOTIC PURPOSES WILL DOMINATE 
SOUTHERN CONGRESS 


As has been announced for some weeks in the AMERI- 
can LUMBERMAN, the ninth annual convention of the 
Southern Commercial Congress will be held in New York 
City October 15 to 17, that of the Southern States Exposi- 
tion, also in New York City, October 13 to 20, both 
inclusive. The ‘‘theme’’ of the Southern Commercial 
Congress, as shown by its officers in a communication to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is as follows: 

Activities of the Southern Commercial Congress as to agri- 
culture, colonization, municipal efficiency and commerce. The 
interrelation of the resources of the South. Organization 
and mobilization of all the material resources of the country 
economically and efficiently. Interdependence of the several 
sections of the United States. International reconstruction. 

The announcement of the officers covers a resolution 
offered to the general committee of the congress offered 
April 4, 1917, by its president, Hon. Oscar S. Straus, 
quoting the message of President Wilson in defining what 
entrance into the world war will involve as a basis for 
the following: 

irst: That the purpose and object of this congress is 
to ie conedinnte pa correlate the financial, economic 
and commercial interests of the North and South for their 
mutual benefit and the welfare of the country ; 8 

Second: That in these times of patriotic effort, when our 
commer is making preparation to enter the world war to 
safeguard the interests of civilization, the Southern Commer- 
cial Congress pledges itself to contribute its best efforts for 
“the organization and mobilization of all the material re- 
sources of the country” for the welfare of all our people, and 
to give the most effective aid in carrying this war to a suc- 
cessful and victorious end, so that free government may be 
strengthened, upheld and extended thruout the world ; 

Third : That we further aid in preparing our nation when 
the time comes, as it must come, for that international re- 
construction which will be necessary to safeguard democracy 
against the tyranny of autocracy, to promote government by 
the people, and to insure justice between nations. 

The extraordinary importance of the subjects to be 
handled by the Southern Commercial Congress and the 
character of its personnel insure a big attendance at its 


coming annual meeting. 


MILLWORK MANUFACTURERS TO CONFER 


As has been announced for some weeks in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, the next meeting of the Southern 
Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Association—a 
quarterly—will be held at Asheville, N. C., Aug. 16 and 
17. Headquarters will be at the Longren Hotel. A call 
signed by Secretary C. B. Harman, after announcing that 
the association is ‘‘the largest of its kind in the United 
States and has done more to improve conditions and edu- 
cate millwork manufacturers than any other force in 
existence,’’ declares that it is operating within the law, 
its main attack being thus enumerated: cost keeping 
and accounting; uniform estimate and contract; mill- 
work defined, and that its membership ‘‘extends from 
Virginia to Texas and Arkansas, covering eleven southern 
States.’?’ 











Emphasis is laid upon the importance of the coming 
convention and incidentally upon the advisability of en- 
gaging rooms in Asheville thru either the headquarters 
hotel or Secretary Harman. A supplement to the call, 
characteristically and facetiously worded, states that 
‘‘the manufacturers of North Carolina will be out in full 
force;’’ that ‘‘practically every factory in North Caro- 
lina will have a man at this meeting and it is going to 
take a big bunch to handle them and LOTS to satisfy 
them.’ 


WESTERNERS POSTPONE MONTHLY MEETING 

Direct advice from Seattle, Wash,. to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN states that the monthly meeting of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association scheduled to be held at 
Aberdeen, Wash., July 27, has been postponed indefi- 
nitely, this action being attributed to the critical labor 
conditions in that section. The monthly meeting may be 
held in August, definite notice of which will be given 
later. 





COMMISSARY MANAGERS EAGER FOR THEIR 
ANNUAL 

St. Louis, Mo., July 24.—Capt. Robert E. Lee, secre- 
tary of the Sales Managers’ Bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce, who is in charge of the entertainment fea- 
tures of the eighth annual convention of the National 
Commissary Managers’ Association, to be held in St. 
Louis Aug. 14, 15 and 16, addressed a letter on July 16 
to each of the 1,100 members of the association, asking 
if they would attend the meeting. Responses to this let- 
ter began to pour in and both the number of the letters 
and their general tenor have been gratifying to Captain 
Lee. Indications are that the attendance will be very 
large. 

Captain Lee’s cordial letter said: 


We are making unusual preparations to insure that your 
stay in St. Louis will be one of the pleasantest visits you 
have ever made anywhere. We have planned a program of 
interest both to you and to any ladies who may accompany 
you. Those of the commissary managers who have been to 
previous conventions in St. Louis know that we St. Louisans 
go the limit to make you feel at home with us and give you 
a thoroly enjoyable time. This year we will eclipse all pre- 
vious efforts. 


Here is what some of the members of the association 
have to say in their letters to Captain Lee: 


J. B. Holloman, Holloman Bros., Hogan, Mo.—‘“I am com- 
ing and hope we will all have a good time.” 

A. D. Sparks, manager mencantile department, Crossett 
Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark.—‘I will attend with four of my 
co-workers.” 

William T. Perry, commissary manager Berry-Reeves Lum- 
ber Co., Pinebelt, Ala—‘‘We are looking forward to the visit 
with great pleasure.” 

F. M. Meadows, Federal Coal Co., Straight Creek, Ky.— 
“Do not feel that it is necessary for you to give us the keys 
of the city, as we have never found the gates of St. Louis 
locked against the Commissary Managers’ Association, but 
have always found them standing ajar, waiting to welcome 
us with a hearty spirit of home coming.” 

M. T. Phillips, Gulf States Steel Co., Alabama City, Ala.— 
“Mrs. Phillips and myself are counting on a big time, and 
are sure to have it as long as you are on the committee.” 

. D. MacLeod, manager mencantile department, Choctaw 
Lumber Co., Bismarck, Okla.—“I certainly will be there.” 


R. B. Morris, Manning, Tex.—‘Will be there. Nothing 
that you can do for me NOW.” 

W. T. Tewmey, Burdetta, Ark.—‘“Expect to be there with 
my wife and daughter.” 

R. W. Hinton, jr., vice president and store manager R. W. 
Hinton Co., Lumberton, Miss.—‘I am glad we are back in St. 
Louis, and it will suit me to make it every year in St. Louis.” 

Other acceptances have been received from C. C. Jack- 
son, Graysonia, Ark.; J. L. Douglass, manager Logan 
Mercantile Co., Logan, Ill.; A. B. Hill, Lee Wilson & 
Co., Wilson, Ark.; P. H. Hynes, president Avery Supply 
Co., Albia, Iowa; J. C. Ziegler, Louisiana Central Lum- 
ber Co., Clarks, La.; L. D. Kirby, Sewanee, Tenn. 


LUMBERMEN AND SASH SALESMEN TO PICNIC 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO, July 23.—Lumber dealers as well as 
door and sash salesmen are preparing for the annual 
outing and picnic of the Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers and the Union Association of Lumber, Door 
& Sash Salesmen, which will be held at Cedar Point, Ohio, 
Aug. 3 and 4. Judging from reservations made at the 
hotels and replies to inquiries, the attendance will be un- 
usually large. Headquarters will be at the Breakers Ho- 
tel. The time will be spent mostly in bathing and out- 
door sports. Practically all of the lumbermen of the 
Buckeye capital will attend and little business will be 
done during the outing. 

The Ohio Builders’ Supply Association held its annual 
outing at Cedar Point July 26 to 28. The arrangements 
were made by a special committee headed by H. S. Gaines, 
of Columbus, assistant to the president of the associa- 
tion. 








BUFFALO DEALERS TAKE A DAY OFF 

Burrato, N. Y., July 24.—Members of the Buffalo 
Lumber Dealers’ Association hela an outing last week at 
the farm of Clark W. Hurd, the president, located at 
Klima. About thirty were present. A luncheon was at 
first enjoyed at the Iroquois Hotel and the trip was 
made by automobiles. Baseball and swimming were en- 
joyed and dinner was served at 6 p. m. on the Hurd 
veranda. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS TO HOLD 
OUTING 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 24.—The annual outing of the 
Evansville Furniture Manufacturers’ Association will be 
held on the steamer Prince and barge Princess on the 
Ohio River on Tuesday, July 31, and it is expected that 
many lumber manufacturers and retail dealers who have 
been invited will take in the trip this year. The boat 
and barge will leave here at 2 p. m. and will return about 
11 o’clock at night. There will be dancing, music and 
many other forms of entertainment and late in the after- 
noon a banquet will be served. George O. Worland, man- 
ager of the Evansville Veneer Co., is chairman of the 
entertainment committee that will have charge of the 
outing. The other members of the committee are Henry 
Goeble and Herman Menke. It is expected that between 
five hundred and six hundred will take in the trip, 








HOW TO KEEP THE BAND-WHEELS CLEAN 


[By R. C. Leibe, Waverly, Va.] 


One of the most frequent causes for the production 
of bad lumber is the sawdust that flies from the cut 
and settles in a solid mass near the edge of the band 
wheel. This condition fre- 
quently causes the band 
wheel near the tooth edge 
to be slightly larger than 
at the back and so makes 
the saw lead forward. Saw- 
yers frequently are lead to 
believe by this that they 
have put sufficient hook in- 
to the saw. If the lumber 
produced is not just right 
the filer is then very apt 
to blame too much lead for 
the defect and consequently 
reduce the amount of hook 
in the saw to make it re- 
main in the same position 
on the wheel. Then when 
a large log pushes the saw 
back the filer wonders what 
the cause is. The truth is 
that the proper hook or 
pitch to the saw teeth can 
not be determined until the 
sawdust is kept from be- 
tween the saw and the band 
wheel. 

The accompanying 
sketches illustrate a method 
of preventing this accumu- 
lation of saw dust that has 
been found very useful and 
does the necessary work. 
The makers of band mills 
have made feeble attempts 
to rectify this evil by 
means of a stationary 
duster of hard wood; but 
this duster always wears 
out after a few days’ serv- 
ice. Figure 1 shows a sec- 
tion of a band saw in posi- 

















Fig. (5). 
ADJUSTABLE SCRAPER 


tion on the mill. The sawguides illustrated are those 
just under the log and the devise under the guides is 
the adjustable duster that prevents the accumulation 
of sawdust. The adjustable duster is made of a piece 
of iron %-inch thick by 3 inches wide, the length 
being determined by the make of the mill. This flat 
iron has a slotted slide in the end nearest the saw for 
the adjustment of a wooden scraper, while the other 
end is bent to form the square as shown in Figure 2. 
As will be seen by glancing at the illustration there 
are two machine screws which are bolted into the mill 
frame directly above the lower wheel in such a manner 
that the slotted end is within one inch of the saw. 
This iron bar is stationary and is used merely as a 
support for the movable scraper, which strikes the 
saw at an angle of 45 degrees so that the sawdust is 
thrown off quickly and easily. This wooden scraper 
is held in place by means of a thumb screw. In Figure 
2 the dark spot near the saw tooth is a thin layer of 
babbitt metal molded into the wood that prevents 
rapid wear and at the same time will not injure the 
saw. Figure 3 shows the type of thumb screw used. 
Figure 4 shows how the end of the iron bar is slotted 
for the wood scraper. ‘Also note the end twist, 


Figure 5 is a side view of the device that shows the 
thickness of the babbitt metal molded into the wooden 
scraper. By means of this adjustable wooden scraper 
the loosening of one thumb screw will enable the saw 
to be scraped every time a change is made or at any 
time too much sawdust collects. When the wooden 
scraper wears out it is very easy to prepare another, 
and it takes only a moment to insert it. In the case 
of the stationary scraper just the opposite is true, as 
it is bolted on and is very hard to change. 
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AN IMPORT lumber company in Panama desires to pur- 
chase California redwood lumber direct from the mills. 
Quotations should be f. o. b. San Franciseo and payments 
will be made in ninety days. References will be fur- 
nished. Further details may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., mention being made of foreign trade 
opportunity 24923. 
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HARDWOOD DEMAND GREATEST IN HISTORY 


CINCINNATI, On10, July 23.—The July market report 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States was issued last Saturday from headquarters 


in this city by Assistant to the President F. R. Gadd, 
who introduces it with the following general review ot 
the market and of conditions surrounding and _ influence- 


ing movements and prices: 


The hardwood situation is without precedent as to demand, 
supply and existing shipping facilities. The demand is 
greater than at any other time in the history of the trade 
and there is being offered more business than the manufac- 
turers can take care of. 

There has been a very marked slump in building opera- 
tions. This was reflected in the decrease of 34.4 percent in 
building permits taken out during June as compared with 
the same period last year. The unprecedented demand by 
the Government for all kinds of lumber will, however, more 
than offset the decreased volume of normal building. 

The semiannual furniture sale is now on. Fairly 
business is reported and the outlook is encouraging. 

Shipments from the mills to the market are being delayed 
by the car shortage and the embargoes, but think what the 
situation will be when the movement of troops and Govern- 
ment material is in full swing. It has been stated authori- 
tatively that the Government will soon be using 75 percent 
of the total available railroad equipment in the country. We 
believe that every consuiner of lumber who expects to run 


good 


his plant during the fall and winter months is making a 
very serious mistake by not getting in transit now all the 


lumber that he can possibly handle. 

Production at the mills, particularly in the southern terri- 
tory, is still below normal. <A close examination of stocks 
on hand will reveal a decided shortage. June sales reports 
indicate that a very large proportion of the lumber at the 
mills is sold and that a large percentage of the mills will 
have to run for the next sixty or ninety days at full capacity 
in order to put enough stock on sticks to take care of their 
present business. Lack of shipping facilities is creating an ac- 
tive shortage of stocks in many markets and despite the efforts 
of manufacturers, production is getting ahead of shipments 
and because of the present labor shortage there is not much 
promise of improvement in the future. 


Then taking up the individual woods on which the 
membership is reporting for the statistical information 
contained in the market letters of the association, the 
report continues: 

Oak—Everything in oak is active, with the demand far in 
excess of the supply ; prices remain firm and all changes are 
toward higher levels. The furniture manufacturers are 
turning more strongly to oak than ever. Construction mate- 
rial, bill stock of all grades and ali the lower grades suitable 
for crating and boxes are in good demand. The general de- 
mand for all upper grades continues good, quartered oak hav- 
ing shown considerable improvement. Timbers and _ special 
cuttings are exceptionally strong. This applies also to rail- 
road car material. The market prices of oak as ascertained 
from actual sales reported to this office of the association and 
from information obtained from other sources are as follows, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati : 

age white oak, 4/4 and 8/4 thicknesses—FAS, $88 
to $95; selects, $70 to $75 No. 1 common and selects, $60 

$58 











to $65; No. 1 common, No. 2 common, $34 to 
$39; clear faced strips, 

Quartered red oak, 4/4 and ‘8 4 thickness—FAS, $75 to 
$90; selects, $59 to $64; No. 1 common and selects, $ $53 to 
$58; No. 1 common, $40 to $45; No. 2 common, $26 to $30. 

Plain oak—FAS white, 4/4 thickness, $66 ; 8/4, $76; 12/4, 
$85; 16/4, $90. FAS red, 4/4, $67, and 8/4, $76. On other 
grades white and red prices are uniform as follows: Se- 





4/4 and 8/4, $55 to $62; 


No. 1 common and selects, $45 
2; No. 1 common, 


$41 to $48; No. 2 common, $30 to 





$37; No. 3 common, $22 to $29; No. 4 common, $18 to $22; 
sound wormy, $30 to $41; clear face strips, $47 to $54. 
Bill stock—Switch ties, matched, $35; unmatched, $32 





sawn, 6 to 8-inch, 8-foot, No. 1, $32; No. 2, $26; freight car 
stock, white, $35; and red, $33; passenger car stock, white, 
$40; mine car stock, $35; mine ties and rails, $33; crossing 
and bridge plank, $30. . 

PopLar—tThe market for poplar is very firm. sjuying by 
dealers is good and all recent advances hold strong. Wide 
poplar and box boards constitute a marked feature of the 
market at this time; in fact, there is absolutely no dull item 
in poplar. Every thickness and every grade is moving just 
as fast as mills can get cars to move them. The market 
prices f.o.b. Ohio River are about as follows: For 4/4 panel 
and No. 1, 18 to 23-inch, $81, and 24- to 27-inch, $90; box 
boards, 13 to 17-inch, $70; FAS, 7- to 17-inch, $64; se — 
and saps, $52 2; No. 1 common, $41; No. 2 common, $32; N No. 
3 common, $27; No. 4 common, $22. 3evel Fy 4-inch, 
. 1, $26; select, $22; No. 1 common, $17; No. 2 common, 

Drop siding, tes selects, $40; No. 1 common, $30; 
No. 2 common, $2 Dimension strips, 6-inch basis: Se- 
lects, 4/4, $48; sale ts, 5/4 and 6/4, $52; No. 1 common, 
4/4, $37; No. 2 common, 4/4, $28. 

Basswoop—It is almost impossible to get enough bass- 
wood to supply the trade. The demand still continues ac- 


tive. Stocks are low and prices remain firm. Market prices, 
f.o.b. Ohio River follow: FAS, 4/4 and 8/4, $51 and $57; 


No. 1 common, $41 and $47; No. 2 common, 4/4 and 6/4, 

$28 and $31; No. 3 common, 4/4, $22, and No. 4, $20. 
CuestxuT—Sound wormy and No. 3 common in all thick- 

nesses are in very strong demand and prices firm. FAS 4/4 


is quiet with the thicker stock of that grade fairly active. 
Market prices f.0. b. Ohio River follow: For 4/4 and 8/4 
FAS, $54 and No. 1 common, $39 and $45; sound 






H 
wormy, $33 and $36; No. 
strips, 4 4, $48. 

GuM—The Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association re- 
ports that June sales exceed May sales by over 8,000,000 feet, 
indicating that stocks in the consumers’ hands are not large 
and that they have faith in the future market, for such ex- 
tensive buying at the increased prices is not usual in June. 
Market | Nee b. Cairo follow: For 4/4 thicknesses, quar- 
tered red, FAS, $51; quartered red, No. 1 common, $29 ; plain 
red, FAS, S467 No. 4) common, $36; No. 2 common, $27; box 
boards, 138- to 17-inch, $44; FAS sap, 13-inch and up, $37; 
sap, No, 1 common, $28; No. 2 common, $23 and No. 3 com- 
mon, $19. 

AsH—tThis wood is selling freely and all items are in good 
demand. Stocks are low with no chance of betterment, and 
prices are being held firm. Market prices f.o.b. Cairo follow: 
For 4/4 to 12/4, FAS, $56 to $91; No. 1 common, $36 to $71; 
No. 2 common, $26 to $46; No. 3 common, 4/4, $20. 

CoTrronwoop—Cottonwood continues in strong demand. 
Wagon box boards are very active and the call for the lower 
grades used in box making can not be supplied. Market 
prices f.o.b. Cairo follow: For 4/4 thicknesses, box boards, 


3 common, $23 and $25; clear face 


13- to 17-inch, $64; box boards, 9- to 12-inch, $52; FAS, 13- 
inch and up, $49; FAS, 6- to 12-inch, $40; commons, No. 1 


$34, No. 2 $30, No. 3 $24. 

The report of stocks shows that there have been heavy de- 
creases of almost all kinds and grades of oak, and also that 
practically all grades of plain white and red oak are heavily 
oversold at the mills. This condition is especially noticeable 
in plain white No. 1 common and select 3/4-inch, No. 2 com- 
mon 4/4, No. 3 common 4/4, No. 4 common 4/4, and white 
oak switch ties. There is scarcely an item in poplar that is 
not oversold, some of them heavily so, particularly the com- 
mon grades. The same may be said of chestnut and cot- 
tonwood, especially cottonwood box boards. 

At eastern mills the total of green stocks of oak was 20,- 
776,000 feet July 1 and at southern mills 11,004,000 feet, and 
of dry stocks 38,328,000 feet and 23,968, 000 respectively ; a 
grand total of 94, 076,000 feet, which compares with a total 
of 96,753,000 feet June 1. Of the stocks on hand July 1 
there were reported sold 35,092,000 feet, unsold 67,286,000 
feet and oversales at some of the mills amounting to a total 
of 8,403,000 feet, the oversales comparing with 8,013,000 
feet June 1. 

The recapitulation of the report on oak shows that at east- 
ern mills of the association, between June 1 and July 1, un- 
sold stocks of quartered white decreased 14.3 percent and at 


southern mills 1 percent; quartered red oak decreased 68.7 
percent at eastern mills and 29.7 percent at southern mills. 
Plain white increased 1.7 percent at eastern mills and de- 
creased 22 percent at southern mills. Plain red oak de- 
creased 25.6 percent at eastern mills and 18.2 percent at 
southern mills. White oak bill stocks decreased 35.4 per- 
cent at eastern mills but increased 42 percent at southern 
mills. 

The stocks of all grades of plain poplar from panel and 
wide to No. 4 common, July 1, were 21,251,000 feet, of which 
13,390,000 were unsold, comparing with 12,188,000 feet un- 
sold June 1, an increase of 1,202,000 feet, or about 1 percent, 
In quartered stocks there was an increase of 61.3 percent. 

Chestnut stocks July 1 were 18,758,000 against 17,125,000 
feet June 1, of which there were unsold July 1, 12,882,000 
feet, against 10,526,000 unsold June 1, an increase of 22.3 
percent. There was an increase of 3 percent in the stocks 
of quartered chestnut. 

Manufacturers of cottonwood report quite a change of 
conditions July 1, comparing with June 1. ‘Total stocks were 
6,208,000 feet July 1, against 3,722,000 feet June 1, while 
unsold stocks increased 128.4 -percent in June against a de- 
crease of 45.7 percent during May. Oversales July 1, how- 
ee were 1,226,000 feet against oversales of but 190,000 feet 
June 1, 





I. W. W. INFLUENCE SEEN IN STRIKE 


Boston, Mass., July 24.—Men earning $30 a week and 
more at the plant of the George F. Lawley & Son Cor- 
poration, now engaged in building a large number of fast 
wooden submarine: chasers for the Government, have been 
out on strike since last week. Only a few days before the 
strike the men were granted an increase of wages, an 
8-hour working shift and generous premiums for any 
overtime work. There appears to be good reason to be- 
lieve that the statement of the manager, Fred D. Law ley 
is correct when he says that it is an I. W. W. strike ca 
culated to embarrass the Government’s war plans. The 
Massachusetts committee on public safety at once offered 
to act as mediator and the company accepted. The Navy 
Department and other Federal agencies are investigating 
and trying hard to get the men back at their employment 
on the war work. Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson 
telegraphed David W. Benjamin, United States commis- 
sioner of conciliation in Boston, to investigate and report 
as soon as possible. 

The George F. Lawley & Son Corporation does a large 
business in building wooden boats, using quantities of 
high grade lumber “in the construction of fine pleasure 
eraft. The entire capacity of the plant at the mouth of 
the Neponset River has Leen devoted to rushing the con- 
struction of submarine chasers and similar patrol eraft 
for the Navy Department, and it is understood that the 
company had agreed to do the work on a very modest 
percentage basis. 

Work on twenty-two 110-foot submarine chasers had 
already been started, and the concern also was working 
on airplanes, seaplanes and some special work for which 
the Government is in the greatest sort ot rush. About 25 
percent or more of the 400 ship carpenters, boatbuilders 
ete., out are aliens who probably never before in their 
lives had in their pockets all at once so much money as 
$30 until they obtained employment at the Lawley plant. 
The older employees have remained faithful. 





STATISTICAL REPORT OF SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


STOCKS ON HAND SUNE 1, 








No. of On Hand June | 
| Mills June 1 Cut 
Louistana_........---.--. 58 569,033,977 173,770,597 
a 32 211,027,969 75,520,217 | 
| ae 18 197,975,020 48,197,644 | 
Mississippi eae 45 339,722,828 76,808,679 
BURNS cn cue oucue 17 89,416,674 23,901,234 | 
—............ | 3 36,304,955 13,131,762 | 
i eee 6 35,641,989 13,609,548 
SS | 9,638,034 1,672,834 
ae 180 1,488,761,446 | 428,612,515 


ine on Mee Decvesel .................-2--------- 


1917—JUNE CUT AND SHIPMENTS—STOCKS ON HAND JULY 1, 1917. 
180 SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS 


dig dintasnannnidiniilngiiem tim Eni etiminntpon Cnn 110.93% 








CUT AND SHIPMENTS, 1917, 1916 AND 1915, BY MONTHS. 


142 SAME MILLS 





June Stock on Hand Pek ee SE ee © 

Shipments July | ' " 
193,284,974 | 549,519,600 | 1917 i 1916 1915 

81,797,702 | 204,750,484 aicnik —____-—— se || ee 

se Ser 118 | 330930389 | Cut | Shipments Cut | Shipments | Cut | Shipments 
950,38 | i} | 

+ ty rr | or ainene NMI 0b Season ce en | 381,068,305 433,403, 1¢ 163) ~~ 391,102,802) 338,345,270\| 329,339,554) 327,720,180 

12.424,520 36.827.017 February--- 346,11 1,802) 318,515,986 | | 405,688,615} 317,336,113 332.089.453| 303,246,196 

2.834.335 a 7 476 533 March_-- 393,567,459} 365,707,494 | 449,104,564) 396,168,448, 392 338,376) 372,920,815 

ate as Papas... 366,117,790} 354,829,744 | 425,598,408) 395,846,455 386,652,672} 376,029,219 

4 440930446 May 419,591,518] 423.653, 317 415,734,646) 396,002.040) 378.622.322| 391 027.979 

%, 443 315 | D ae I checstescncndanenecan 371,503 229 415,85 386,032, 822 358,892,617 383,450, 577| 380,466,409 
of Production |- —— — 

757, of Production Total 6 Months----._--- | 2,277,960,103) “231 1.968.515 | | 2, 473, 261. 857! 2,202,590 943 2, 202, 693, 154| i 151, 410, 798 


= 47,831,000 Feet 





Production for the month of June was _ 
Orders for the month ef June were -..- 
Shipments for the month of June were. 
Storks on Hand July Ist were 





% of Normal 
%, of Normal 
% of Normal 
%, of Normal 








RUNNING TIME FOR JUNE 


113 Mills reporting on running time for the month of June, 1917, report lost time as follows: 
-Representing a lost capacity of 6,661,000 Feet 


908 Hours Lack of Cars_..- 


Wie oe 


| 334,157 728) 341,475,394 389,418,636) 421,033,070 

407,782, 090| 452,793,168 364,118, 362| 386,059,255 

| | 384,310, 660) 359,646,634 400,419,4 463| 436,086,476 

| | 401,031, 334| 337,356,689 389,398,597 449,908,603 

| | 383,601,452) 344,868,587 408,706,737| 449,722,549 

. | 350,989, 491} 390,827,775 niacin | 380,672,195 
—— _ — _ | —-~--- _ ~ _ — —_ 


| 4,735,134,612) 4,429,559,1904,571,003,026| 4,674,892,946 





















= on RR “ ‘ Raia “ Re as Ey HIS BOND oc oon Sen se ec ce ede ed ccnc ua cccwenscees ..-..101.49% of Production 
1174 Logs.....-.- aan ; ee 11,508,000 4 Six Months 1916 Shipments were 89.03% of Production 
4 --— say Senora yee Six Months 1915 Shipments were _____..--- EEE SRE OnE Se ee eR eee 97.62% of Production 
c ne SSS. eco . ‘ 
87 Causes not given_ : “ 366,000 “ 
4977 Houn.......---------- " “ 47,758,000 Feet ; 
62 Mills did not report on running time. 7 Mills not operating. Twelve Months 1916 Shipments were____-._....--------------------+---------------- 93.54% of Production 
- aperee Trees SPIE TOD MONE. 588 5 is anc incon cwcenticnncceconccnccce 102.28% of Production 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SAME SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS—1917 AND 1916 
163 MILLS - 
Stocks June | June Cut June Shipments Stocks July | EXPORTS OF LUMBER AND TIMBER THROUGH SOUTHERN PORTS. 
No. ' 7 LV ye nel = ca: hea io 
Mills | JUNE 9, 1917. TO JULY 7, 1917 
| | 1917 | 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 | 1916 
2 (St) SESS a Ph hark eo Ue pam lars = ‘ | 
Louisiana.....| 56 | $56,373,297) $38,193.9191169,048,244161,240,4351189,216,249149,463,911| 536,205,292 $49.970.443 YELLOW PINE | 
Texas:.....--| 30] 207,979,422) 256,273, 840! 74,614,318 73,552,678) &0,292,821| 58,379,913) 202,300,919! 271,446,605 Lene aa. eR a eee THER KINDS 
Arkansas--..- 18 | 197,975,020, 204,611,086 48,197,644) 56,250,502) 55,575,283) 52,094,237, 190,597,381 08,767,351 || 0) TOTAL. 
Mississippi _..| 35 | 294,487,519, (97. 995,980 65,717,326) 82,591,116) 74,064,075) 76,079,430) 286,140,770) 204,507,666 Lumber \| ‘Timber | 
Alabama__-.-| 15 | 82.413,367| 54,434,627, 22.496.570 26,307.998| 28,403,951] 26.970,499 76,505,986, 53,772,126 Pe: Per ae ee | eee ee 
Oklahoma_._.; 3 36,304,955] 29,998,929! 13.131.762. 10,207,354) 12,064,123) 10.509.494| 37,372,594]  29,696.789 fa. 30. &% 4d her 1 & | treet 1. % 
Florida......- 5 30,263,759 25,458,614) 10,749,172 10,592,928) 10,486,849 10,987,829) 30,526,082) 25,963,713 : | | ' , " a (RE a ta 
Missouri. - . - -| 1 9,638,034, 10,376,199) 1,672,834) 1,962,742) 2,834,335, 1,206,779 7,476,533, 11,132,162 1,301,000 | 100 | in “de 1,301,000 
= a 3.687.239 | 100 fee 3,687,239 
Totals... _- | 163 1.415.435, 3731, 317,343, 194 405,627,870 422,705,7533452,937,686385,692,092 1,367,125,557 1,354,356,855 1'265:000 | 100 | 1265000 
Add 17 Mills, J | 3,613,000 100 | 3,613,060 
no report 1916} 17 | 73,326,073 22,984,645 22,505,829). _ 73,804,889) 660,060 100 | z 600,000 
soot a we 815,06 x 3 1,815,000 
+ 180 1,488,761.46 428,612,515 1475,443,515| 1,440,930,446| en 1 bes ectabeeshs DBRS ss 
inane | Ps (ee: ee 12,281,239 | 100 | 12,281,239 
~ NOTE— = “with totals of first Statement. Previously reported, Quarter | | 
” 9 from March 12, to June 9, | | % j 
June 1, 1917—Stocks on Hand Increased over same date 1916 98,092,179 Feet, or 7.45% ) 93) 6 | 
July 1, 1917—Stocks on Hand Increased over same date 1916. - > 12,768,702 Feet, or -94°, PNT 2 --0- non -aer =~ Getegaert Petre Mes 832,573 | TOR] BMRA | 25 fe 
June, 1917—Cut Less than June, 1916 __.______- ee 077,833 Feet, or 4.04% — - - a -—- ——————__________ — — 


June, 1917—Shipments More than June, 1916 






67,245,594 Feet, or 17. 440), 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








THE RECRUIT’S REQUEST 


Sing us no song of the stripes and the stars 
Calling us heroes and such; 
We are plumb sick of the music of wars, 
Star spangled bannered too much. 
Give us a hail 
From the travois, the trail, 
Up where the water’s alive, 
Give us Paul Bunyan, or some such a tale— 
Sing us a song of the drive! 


We aren’t specially hymning our hate, 
We aren’t damning the Hun; 
Let us forget it, awhile any rate, 
Nix on the sword and the gun. 
Give us a song 
As we’re marching along, 
Something to lighfen the tramp, 
Give us a tune from the old dinner gong— 
Sing us a song of the camp! 


When we go up to the guns of the foe, 
Where there is dying to do, 
Some other song we will warble, I know, 
Never the red, white and blue— 
Choking a tear 
For some girl who is dear 
Over the hill and the foam, 
We will be looking right back over here, 
Singing some ditty of home. 


Often you can have your way by adopting the 
other fellow’s. 





PUTTING THE LOG IN LOGIC 

A log in the boom is worth two in the woods. 

In logging there is a lot of overhead that isn’t. 

There isn’t a wall in Europe that our sealers can not 
scale. 

Inconsistency is wading in water to your hips and cuss- 
ing the rain. 

There are two things you can’t hurry; a ecrosscut saw 
and a woman. 

When a man says ‘‘Shay’’ he may be talking about a 
logging engine. 

Probably these verses of ours might properly be called 
logger rhythms. 

It isn’t the load you ean start but the load you can 
land that counts. 

The teamster who tries for a record sometimes only 
achieves a wreck. 

Undoubtedly the original canthook was the cow with 
the erumpled horn. 

The greatest little old daylight saver, however, is the 
lumber camp foreman. 

There is one sling that doesn’t help in skidding, and 
that is the whisky sling. 

Faith falters when the sky pilot tells us that there is 
forgiveness even for a bad cook. 

If it hadn’t been for the skidding pa did in youth, 
sonny wouldn’t have any car to skid now. 

These are great times for the Irish, what with home 
rule in Ireland and the Doyle rule here. 

Fellow in Canada drove thru a forest fire to get mar- 
ried. He met other fellows going the other way. 

The trouble with some concerns is that they are trying 
to make a 12 percent grade on a 5 percent capital. 

Nothing ever will quite equal the feeling a fellow had 
when he first put his own logmark on the end of a log. 

In the lumber business we have the logging bunk and 
the sleeping bunk and the fellow who says he has just 
sold fifty ears. 


It is easier to tell the truth always than the 
same lie twice. 


THE PROFITABILITY OF BEING SORRY 


A fellow should be sorry 
For his errors, it is true— 
His omissions 
And commissions, 
Things he did or didn’t do. 
It is better to be sorry 
And to own up like a man 
Than denying 
It or lying— 
Quite the customary plan. 


If a fellow’s always sorry 
For the errors that he makes, 
No one living, 
Unforgiving, 
Will be hard on his mistakes. 
There, in fact, are many people 
Getting through the world in style, 
Living high with, 
Getting by with, 
Being sorry all the while. 


A good way for a lumber salesm«.: to find out 
how convincingly he can talk is to try to prove 
something to his wife. 





LINES 
To F. D. W., acknowledging a fountain pen. 
Thank you, Mr. Waterman, for your fountain pen; 
For your pleasant little plan, thanks and thanks again. 
Of your generosity others I shall tell; 
There are many things, you see, other people sell. 


There is Brown, who makes a car out in Elgin, Ill.; 
Autos very useful are on life’s heavy hill. 

And some lumber friend—Ed, or Uncle Ike— 

Soon a residence may send such as I would like. 


Frank, your pen I shall employ writing cheery things; 
Yours the credit for the joy to the world it brings. 
Free as ink from out the tank of the pen shall flow 
May your life flow onward, Frank—but no freer tho. 


The way to get the other man’s grass is to go 
thru the other man’s gate. 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY—LXXXI 
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JUNIUS H. BROWNE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


‘“*The Letters o* Junius’’ are classical stuff; 
For library reading they’re pleasant enough; 
But selling the redwood, the scepter and crown 
Belong to the letters of Junius H. Browne. 


He writes like he talks, and he talks very well, 
Whether dinner to serve or some redwood to sell. 
In the city of Frisco no man in the town 

Is liked any better than Junius H. Browne. 


We might save ourselves a lot of trouble if we 
would remember that the truth will generally 


suffice. 





SPEAKING OF FISH STORIES 

Not long ago, because he deserves it, we sent our 
good friend Fred K. Baker, of Everett, Wash. (who 
was a State senator up in Michigan ’way back in 1897 
when we also were more or less attached to the Michi- 
gen legislature), a Certificate of Veracity issued by 
the Fishermen’s Club of Chicago, thinking it might 
come in handy. Evidently it will. No matter how 
truthful a man is, people often will not recognize the 
truth, probably because they are unaccustomed to it. 
We thought that the certificate might come in handy, 
and from the following recently received, we feel sure 
it will: 

EVERETT, WASH., June 15, 1917. 
Mr. Douglas Malloch, 
431 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill 
My dear Mr. Malloch: 

I have your recent letter explaining your former legislative 
connection and same is satisfactory and absolves you from 
supposed attempts to obtain prominence and political recog- 
nition through misrepresentation. 

The Certificate of Veracity issued by the Chicago Fisher- 
men’s Club will be placed among my most priceless posses- 
sions. In years gone by some of the fishing stories I have 
told have been doubted and I have been held up to scorn, 
altho I assure you upon my word of honor that I told noth- 
ing but the exact truth. 

I would have written you before, but I got into a little 
trouble a while ago. I was going out on a fishing trip; the 
salmon were running up the Snoqualmie River, and I got my 
fishing tackle and gun out, but neglected to take out my 
hunting license. In this State there is a law prohibiting 
persons going into the woods with a gun without a license 
and I had forgotten about it, altho I always get my hunting 
license Sept. 1, when the season for birds begins. 

The salmon here are so large, the steelheads weighing up 
to sixty pounds, that when you get one on your hook it is too 
much work to fight them, so those of us who are experienced 
always take a shot gun along and shoot them as they leap. 
This gives us the benefit of saving time as well as excellent 
wing shooting practice. As I previously stated, I did not 
have the gun license and the game warden took my gun as 
security, thereby spoiling all the fun of the trip. I am 
always careful to tell the truth exactly as it is and I hope 
sometime in the near future to have the pleasure of meeting 
you again that we may exchange reminiscences. r. ae Ue 





Answers to Correspondents 


To M. S., Hartford, Conn., K. B. S., Madison, Wis., 
and A. V. B., Lodi, Cal.: Thanks for those kind words. 


There is a time for all things ; wisdom is know- 
ing the time for the thing. 
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Special Service 


which results from our intimate 
knowledge of the lumber in- 
dustry is the factor that dis- 
tinguishes our transactions in 


the 


Fimancims of 
lLumbermen 


from those transactions backed 
by only superficial knowledge. 


We purchase whole issues of 
bonds secured by first mort- 
gage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South LaSalle St. 


Chicago 








Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 37 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 


Long or short terms. 


Amounts from 


$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


[ACEY [IMBER (©. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








jO years 


Play Safe! ! 


experience 


Let Us 


Examine Your 


Timber Titles 


We examine to ihe very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J, K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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ROBERT W. HUNT JNO. J. CONE 


JAS. C. HALLSTED 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION 


New and Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
Machinery and all Construction Materials 


General Offices: CHICAGO, 2200 Insurance Exchange 














> 
D. W. McNAUGHER 
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It Soon Pays 
For Itself 


and also proves a 1 
valuable adjunct in 
holding trade for 
lumber. Many 
dealers credit their 
big farmer trade 
and closeacquaint- 
ance to their 


Monarch ‘<3 Feed Mill 


Here’s the way you can build up your business. Let the 
farmers know that you can grind their oats, rye, corn, buck- 
wheat, etc., and while you are grinding the feed, incidentally 
talk over future building plans and show them your stock of 
lumber. Why not install one in your yard and act as our agent? 





Write today for Catalog. 


| Sprout, Waidron & Co., MUNCY. PA | 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 











Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


Derby Rd. Sandhills; LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address, ““CHALONER™ Codes used, A BC. 


Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’sTelecode. 
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We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 
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Singleton, Dunn & Co. “SPautuas er 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address, ‘“‘SINGLETONS”’ Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s My mony ‘ABC., A.U. Glasgow, Scotland 


GLASGOw, 
Cant & Kemp, ‘scorano. 
WOOD BROKERS 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 


‘HARD AND SOFT WOODS 











WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


86 St. Vincent St., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E.C. 
Cable Address: “‘Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: “‘Nivarium’”’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 





A y book f tail lumb 

RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS nas whe oan maton eda, 

AND SALES EQUIPMENT warehouses and Offices. It 

helps you choose the type of shed 

By ROBERT Y. KERR best adapted to your needs and 
jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 

Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 

grade paper and durably bound in cloth. Price, Postpaid, 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














LEGISLATURE DEFINES FOREST PROTECTION LAWS 


Manison, Wis., July 23.—The State Conservation Com- 
mission has put in the hands of the printer a pamphlet 
pointing out the new provisions of the laws passed by the 
1917 legislature, which has just completed its session, in 
relation to fighting forest fires. Under the new law this 
work is placed in the hands of the conservation commis- 
sion instead of the commissioners of public lands as for- 
merly. 


Under the law each town chairman is town fire warden 
of his town and each road superintendent assistant fire 
warden. They are required to fight all forest fires and 
when notified must drop whatever they are doing to re- 
spond to the call. They also have the power of sheriffs 
to arrest without warrant any violator of the fire laws. 
Farmers are forbidden to start any fires during dry 
periods and if they want to burn brush must go to their 
town chairman and get his permission. 


In cases of emergency or where the town has no high- 
way superintendents or where the town is large the com- 
mission is empowered to employ, temporarily, needed fire 
wardens, on the recommendation of the town chairman. 
The compensation shall be 20 cents an hour for time 
actually spent in fire fighting, one-half to be paid by the 
county in which fires occur. Any ablebodied citizen may 
be called on by the wardens to help in fire fighting and 
shall receive the same pay. 

The commission is given power to order railroad com- 
panies to provide fire patrols to follow all trains along 
their rights of way in dry seasons and if they are not 
provided the commission is empowered to employ the 
patrols, the expense to be charged against the companies, 
the amount to be recoverable in civil action by the State. 

The commission is also authorized to inspect or cause 
to be inspected any locomotive, donkey, or threshing en- 
gine, railway locomotive and all other engines, boilers 
and locomotives operated in, thru, or near forest, brush 
or grass land. Any railway or corporation wilfully vio- 
lating any of these provisions is liable to a fine of not 
less than $50 or more than $100 for each offense. 

The commission may sell any timber on the State park 
or State forest lands which has been damaged by fire or 
wind on the terms that in its judgment are for the best 
interests of the State. 


A new section is added to the statutes providing for 
the protection of public lands, in which the conservation 
commission is given power to seize or cause to be seized 
without process any lumber, timber bark, minerals or 
other materials or property which, without authority of 
law, has been cut upon or dug, removed or taken from 
any public lands belonging to the State, and after ap- 
praising such property it shall sell the same at public 
auction to the highest bidder under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the commission. On such sale it may bid 
in and purchase for the State for not less than half 
its appraised value the property to be sold. All prop- 


erty so purchased shall be sold by the commission for 
_ price as it may deem best for the interests of the 
tate. 

Any person found trespassing on public land subject 
to private entry may purchase it by paying twice the 
minimum price therefor, together with all expenses of the 
seizure and taking charge of the material seized until 
the purchase is completed. Until such purchase and pay- 
ment have been made the trespasser shall be unable to 
acquire any of the public lands. Any property seized 
by the commission may be held by it until the payments 
required of the trespasser shall be made, even tho the 
land affected was patented previous to the seizure, but 
after the trespass, and every trespasser and his assigns 
shall be disentitled to the possession of any materials 
taken from any of the public lands until all penalties 
and charges imposed upon him by law are paid. ‘In any 
action growing out of trespass the certificate of the sec- 
retary of the conservation commission, that any specified 
piece or tract of land belongs to or is mortgaged by the 
State, and that any person has been given authority to 
seize timber or other materials specified in the law, shall 
be presumptive evidence of the fact so stated. 

Under the new provisions of the statutes the conserva- 
tion commission is required to make a detailed monthly 
report to the commissioners of public lands as to any 
trespass, seizure, sale of land or materials and money 
received. 


~~ JLOOKS FOR GOOD FURNITURE BUSINESS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 24.—J. T. Kendall, secretary 
of the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, has 
just returned from Grand Rapids and Chicago, where 
he has spent some time attending the furniture shows 
and looking into the probable requirements of the manu- 
facturers of oak furniture. 


He said today that he was very much encouraged over 
the outlook, which pointed to a greatly increased manu- 
facture of high grade oak furniture. He declared that 
it might be some time before this began on an extensive 
scale but he was convinced that it was already starting 
and that results would be quite gratifying to manufac- 
turers of high grade quarter-sawn oak. He bases this 
view on what was told him by prominent manufacturers 
of furniture and on what he learned from inquiries among 
some of the largest retail furniture dealers in Chicago. 

‘‘The manufacture of furniture,’’ said Mr. Kenuall, 
‘‘runs in cycles and there is every indication that oak is 
about to be taken up as a material for very high grade 
furniture. It may be some time before this is felt in a 
large way by manufacturers of oak lumber but I learned 
enough while in Grand Rapids and Chicago to convince 
me that the outlook is exceptionally favorable for the 
manufacture of high grade oak furniture as well as 
medium grades.’’ 








CITIES MAKE WAR ON 


PASS ANTI-SHINGLE ORDINANCE 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 23.—Despite the facts that 
Asheville is located in the center of one of the greatest 
hardwood districts in the world, and that lumber fur- 
nishes the greatest amount of revenue coming into Ashe- 
ville, the city commissioners at a meeting last Friday 
passed to third and final reading an ordinance prohibiting 
the use of wooden shingles in this city. Furthermore, the 
ordinance is so worded as to provide for the entire 
elimination of wooden shingles from Asheville within nine 
years’ time. 

According to the terms of the measure just passed, 
after nine years all roofs in Asheville shall be constructed 
of fireproof material and any roof that is more than 
20 percent destroyed by fire in the meantime shall be 
replaced by a composition roof. 

Secretary George L. Forester, of the Western Carolina 
Lumber & Timber Association, was present at the meeting, 
after learning that the ordinance had passed two readings, 
and made a talk against the abolition of the shingles, 
pointing out that shingles can be treated so as to be 
equally, if not more, fire-resisting than many of the 
composition roofs. He declared that the shingle, being 
cheaper, is a poor man’s covering, and said that the 
commissioners were legislating directly against the work- 
ing classes and against a large number of lumbermen who 
make Asheville their headquarters. 

The commissioners after passing the ordinance told 
Mr. Forester they would be glad to have statistics at any 
time showing where wooden shingles had been made fire- 
resisting to a degree equal to the composition roofings. 





ADOPTS ORDINANCE PROHIBITING WOODEN 
SHINGLES 


SHrEvEporT, La., July 24.—The fight that has been 
waged a long time against wood shingle roofs 
at Baton Rouge, the State capital, resulted recently in 
the city council adopting an ordinance which prohibits 
the use of wood shingles on the roof ot any house which 
shall be erected in the future. State Fire Marshal W. M. 
Campbell is quoted as announcing that the passage of the 
Baton Rouge law is the initial step. of a campaign he is 
making among the six principal cities of Louisiana for 
antiwood shingle ordinances. The remaining cities are 
Lake Charles, New Orleans, Shreveport, Alexandria and 
Monroe. An ordinance will be introduced soon, it is 
reported, at Monroe. In connection with the fire mar- 
shal’s announcement, a report from New Orleans says: 

The fight at Baton Rouge was begun before the Atlanta fire. 
A complete booklet giving pictures of the way that conflagra- 
tion started on a shingle roof and swept thru blocks thru the 
ignition of roofs of houses by flying embers was used in the 
campaign to counteract opposition of lumber interests. The 
fire marshal is using recent endorsements of President Wil- 
son and Secretary Redfield of fire prevention measures from 


THE WOODEN SHINGLE 


the viewpoint of war conservation measures. “In fire pre- 
vention,” he quotes Secretary Redfield, “‘vyou are serving your 
country just as truly as the man who shoulders a rifle in the 
field.” President Wilson says of preventable fire: “Pre- 
ventable fire is more than a private misfortune. It is public 
dereliction. At a time like this of emergency and of manifest 
necessity for the conservation of national resources, it is more 
than ever a matter of deep and pressing consequence that 
every means should be taken to prevent this evil.” 


Regarding the council’s action in adopting the anti- 
wvod roof ordinance, a Baton Rouge newspaper says: 

The authorities feel that they will be working no great 
hardship upon the citizens by the wood shingle ordinance, 
since the building permit records show that only 10 percent 
of the houses being built are using wood shingles, and this 10 
percent is for the most part small cottages. 


In another place the same newspaper says: 

The commission is endeavoring to secure for this city a 
first-class classification on fire insurance rates, and to do this 
it must meet certain specific requirements. The wood shingle 


ordinance and the suspended flue ordinances are included in 
the necessary precautionary measures. 


A report from Donaldsonville, La., tells of the ban on 
wood shingles there, as follows: 

The commission council has ordered the republication of 
the ordinance adopted three years ago, prohibiting the cover- 
ing of buildings in this city with wooden shingles and also 
the ordinance regulating the erection of buildings in the city 
limits. Violations of the antishingle ordinance are punish- 
able by a fine of not less than $5 nor more than $50. 


The antiwood shingle movement reached the Shreve- 
port section more than a year ago in a campaign that 
was won by the lumbermen who fought for the wood 
roofs. The lumbermen waged a vigorous counter fight. 
It was considered that as lumber was one of the chief 
industries of this State it would be giving the industry 
an unreasonable knock to bar the use of wooden mate- 
rials right here at home; also that wooden shingles were 
thoroly satisfactory. When the recently announced 
campaign of the State fire marshal is started here, an- 
other fight may be expected, tho as yet no plans are 
announced. 





RETAILERS ESTABLISH DOWN-TOWN SHOW 
ROOMS 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 24.—The Birmingham retail 
lumber dealers have established down-town show rooms 
for the display of samples of lumber and building mate- 
rials. The plan was originated by the Estes Lumber Co., 
es proved such a success that many others have fallen 
in line, 

This idea was conceived as a solution of letting the 
buyers look over the entire stock of the company without 
the necessity of a trip to the plants and lumber yards, 
most of which are located in the suburbs. 
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SETS RECORD IN BUILDING SAWMILL 


ANTIGO, WIs. 

To start building a sawmill on May 2 and have it run- 
ning at practically full capacity on July 12 is a pretty 
good record for any year, but when it is remembered that 
this is what the Charles W. Fish Lumber Co. has done 
in 1917 despite the scarcity of machinery and the difficulty 
in getting deliveries it proves conclusively that the com- 
pany is ‘‘up and doing.’’ This mill, the third and larg- 
est to be erected by the company, has a capacity of be- 
tween 40,000 and 45,000 feet capacity every ten hours. 
As soon as an electric light plant machinery that is now 
on the way arrives and is installed a night shift will be 
put on. The capacity of the company will then be about 











FISH SAWMILL BUILT IN LESS THAN TEN WEEKS 


200,000 feet with two shifts operating at all three of the 
mills. 

Work on the planing mill is to be started in a very 
short time and construction of a boarding house is to 
start at once. In assembling a mill crew practically all 
were brought from the other Fish mills. One exception, 
however, is M. H. Keenan, general manager, who came 
from Crandon where he has been in the lumber business 
for thirty years. To John Singer, general superintendent 
of the Fish company mills, and to J. R. Johnson, who had 
charge of erecting the new sawmill, belong much of the 
credit for the speedy manner in which the job has been 
finished. 


LO BB DIDI IID DID DIO 


WORKING ON BIG CAR ORDER 


TAcoMA, WASH., July 23.—Announcement that 500 
more cars are to be built at the Tacoma shops of the Chi- 
eago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., was made dur- 
ing the week by A. M. Ingersoll, assistant to the vice 
president. The shops are now working on an order for 
1,000 cars placed less than three months ago and have 
completed 580, turning them out at_the rate of ten a 
day. The new order increases the order from 1,000 to 
1,500 and work on the addition§¥ 500° Will begin as soon 
as the first order is finished. Material has already been 
purchased. The extra order will cost about $650,000. 
The gondola type is being built. 





PLANT IS LAST WORD IN EFFICIENCY 


.  ANTIGO, Wis. 

The planing mill that is being built by the Langlade 
Lumber Co. to operate in connection with its model new 
sawmill is nearing completion and will be running in a 
few days. It is quite in keeping with the entire operation, 
as all of the machinery is very up-to-date and was pur- 
chased with the intention of securing the kind that will 
give the very best of service. The planers are of the 
latest fast feed type, the Arlington and Curtis blower 
system is designed especially for the problem of this 
plant and the methods of handling lumber to and from 
the machines are all the last word in efficiency. Two 
Whitcomb gasoline switchers are used for hauling the 
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MODEL SAWMILL OF THE LANGLADE LUMBER CO. 


lumber from the mill to the yard and from the yard to the 
planing mill and are giving excellent satisfaction and 
their use is going to effect a considerable saving in the 
cost of handling. 


IMPORTATION RESTRICTIONS ARE REMOVED 


Ortawa, OnT., July 24.—Lumbermen of Canada were 
exceedingly gratified to read the cable from London an- 
nouncing that the restrictions imposed in January on 
the importation of lumber from Canada had been relaxed 
so as to allow timber to be shipped without license from 
the Dominion as deck cargo. The cable stated that the 
price restriction would not apply to timbers imported 
from Canada after July 19. 

This will relieve what has come to be a most serious 
situation. Under the British embargo of January cargoes 
of overseas timber were banned, except by order-in-coun- 
cil. The latter had proved an insurmountable barrier as 













far as getting vessels for United Kingdom or French 
timber orders was concerned. The efforts made by the 
Canadian Trade and Commerce Department had been in- 
effectual in breaking the export deadlock until now. 

In that time the big mills that for a half century in 
some instances had been shipping manufactured lumber 
to England, found themselves with enormous quantities 
of their products piled away for export without any rea- 
sonable hope that relief would be afforded for many 
months. 


INSPECT TIMBER AND NEW HARDWOOD MILL 


LENox, Ky., July 23.—The new band mill of the Lenox 
Saw Mill Co., of this place, is runping very well, and 
since beginning operation on May 17 about 2,000,000 
feet of choice hardwoods have been stacked on the yard. 
The company is very proud of the quality of its timber 
holdings and the quality of lumber being produced. The 
mill, which is electrically driven thruout, is well worth 
seeing and a number of lumbermen have ‘‘looked it 
over.’’ Recent visitors to Lenox for that purpose were 
J. T. Hughes, W. B. Harbeson and W. 8S. Whiting. 
These gentlemen went over the mill operations carefully 
and also inspected the size and quality of the standing 
timber. One of the sights they were shown was ‘‘ Grand 
Daddy,’’ a giant white oak tree which contains 7,800 feet 
log scale. The visitors had their picture taken in front 
of a poplar tree containing 4160 feet log scale, as shown 
by the illustration accompanying this article. This tree 
is about three and one-half feet in diameter and fully 
eighty feet high, so that the log scale estimate is on a 
conservative basis. 

W. B. Harbeson is operating a large yellow pine mill 
at De Funiak Springs, Fla., where he owns about 150,000 
acres of timber. He also owns and operates a yellow 
pine mill at Carriere, Miss., which will soon cut out. Re- 
garding Mr. Harbeson and his manufacturing operations 
W. D. Johnston, vice president of the Lenox Saw Mill 
Co., says: ‘‘Mr. Harbeson has the reputation of being 








IN THE SHADE OF A GIANT POPLAR 


the most economical and successful logger and sawmill 
operator in the United States. He has earned this repu- 
tation by hard work and scientific study of logging and 
sawmilling and by the employment of the most uptodate 
machinery and equipment, a great deal of which has been 
developed by his inventive ‘genius, Mr. Harbeson pro- 
duces lumber cheaper than any other sawmill operator in 
the United States and anyone who questions this can 
have their doubts removed by a visit to either of his 
mills.’? 

J. T. Hughes is vice president of the Florala Saw Mill 
Co., Paxton, Fla., a firm that started operations about 
fifteen years ago and has for a number of years cut 
about 35,000,000 feet a year on a day run only. Mr. 
Hughes is considered among the best operators in the 
South. 

W. S. Whiting is president of the Lenox Saw Mill Co. 
as well as the owner of a big hardwood flooring mill at 
Elizabethton, Tenn., president of the Boon Fork Lum- 
ber Co., Shulls Mills, N. C., and is known as a very 
successful hardwood operator. Mr. Whiting is also great- 
ly interested in the scientific utilization of all the log 
and at his plant in Tennesseee has put in special ma- 
chinery for grinding and pulverizing sawdust and at 
present the value of shipments of sawdust from this 
mill is said to be $8,000 a month. In time the same 
scientific methods of utilization of waste will be in- 
stalled at Lenox and Shulls Mills. 

After showing Messrs. Harbeson and Hughes thru 
the timber owned by the Lenox Saw Mill Co. Vice 
President Johnston says: ‘‘They both concede it was, 
as a whole, a body of the largest average white oak and 
poplar timber which they ever saw or heard of.’ 


BBA PA PP PBPPP PLP 
IN THE new and authorized list of articles for the ex- 
port for which it will be necessary to secure licenses are 
hardwood ashes, resin and turpentine. These are the 


only items directly or indirectly affecting the lumber 
industry. 
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Fire Insurance 





Service 


Through the Department 
of 
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Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


possess seseesesessssssess! 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 





Write for Details. 
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Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 


The Law and Collection Dept. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill.” 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
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[UMBER @, 
FULTON, Clark Co. ALA 


The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 




















Capacity 150,000 feet daily 
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We also manufacture 


| Poplar, Gum and Oak 


Shop 
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No. 2 and No. 3 


is : 
a Soft Western Pine 


Write fo: Prices Today. 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 


814 American Trust Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for eronietinn, ocean freight contracts and effecting 


cts 
—— dispatch from seal e handle all classes of cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 


Wholesale 




















NICHOLSON ON FACTORY BY 2cncSncand factory costs spetelise 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS ““°""""S19S0, seecag 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





Wae.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accountants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 


Retail Lumber Sheds 
and Sales Equipment 


By Robert Y. Kerr. 








A most comprehensive survey of the retail lumber 
dealer’s problem of modern shed construction. The 
result of five years spent visiting retail yards in all . 
parts of the country, studying the problems which 
confront you daily, making notes of successful 
yard and shed plans and modern handling methods. 

More than seventy-five illustrations of ware- 
houses, sheds, offices, interiors and framing to help 
you select the type best suited to your needs. 

The following is but a partial table of contents of 
this valuable book: Locations, Materials of Construc- 
tion, Sales Equipment, shed Arrangement, Founda- 
tions and Bearings, Alleys, Galleries, Bins, Ventila- 
tion, Lighting, Molding Storage, Flooring Storage 
and Warm Rooms, Timber Storage and Handling 
Equipment, Special Millwork Storage, End-Storage 
Sheds and Fire Risk Reduction. 


Order Today 


It is 6x9 inches in size; printed on a high grade 
paper and beautifully bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, 
to any address in the United States, Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


Fill Out the Coupon Below 
and Mail Today. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


-— — — —COUPON= — —- = 


American Lumberman 
Chicago, Illinois 


wentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.50 for which send me (POST- 
PAID) a copy of ** Retail Lumber Sheds and Sales Equipment.” 


Name, 





Address, 

















ASHEVILLE FORBIDS USE OF WOODEN SHINGLES 





Southern City’s Ordinance Is Comprehensive - Retail Lumbermen Apathetic—Association 
Secretary Gives the Related Facts 





A brief history of the way the opponents of wood suc- 
ceeded in putting over a drastic anti-shingle ordinance 
in Asheville, N. C., is given in the following letter from 
George L. Forester, secretary-manager of the Western 
Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, to H. P. Wyckoff, 
secretary of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s. Association, copy of which was sent to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


The commissioners of the city of Asheville, three in num- 
ber, proposed an anti-shingle ordinance, and it passed its 
first and second reading before it came to my attention. I 
first learned of it the afternoon of the day before it was 
to come up for the third reading and passing, which was on 
July 13. 

I appeared before the board on that date and asked for 
a delay in order that the matter might be given further 
consideration from the standpoint of the lumbermen, and 
was granted one week, until July 20, in which to present our 
side of the case. I immediately notified the retail lumber 
dealers by- letter in Asheville of the proposed action and to 
date have received no reply from them, five in number, nor 
have they collectively or individually taken further interest 
in it than by one of them stating in conversation that, while 
he was against the ordinance, he would not take action. 

It is, I presume, known to you that the retailers gen- 
erally, and equally in Asheville, sell the so called sub- 
stitutes on which they make probably a profit equal to that 
obtained on shingles. It should be distinctly understood by 
you that there is no member of this association who is in 
any manner interested in the manufacture or sale of shingles. 
My only interest in the proposition is that I believed it to be, 
and still believe it to be, a mistake to let the increased use 
of substitutes for wood be stimulated by legislative action 
without effort on the part of the lumbermen. You under- 
stand, however, that my action was taken without hope of 
a “fee or reward.” 

At the hearing on July 20 I was accorded most courteous 
treatment, but the board stated that their mind was made up 
and they did not take the trouble to read the facts which I 
presented. 
following pamphlets: 

“Comparative Fire Resistance of Roofing Materials :” 
“Advantages of the Wooden Shingle ;” “Fire Retardant Shin- 
gle Paints :” “Some Facts of Red Cedar Shingles ;’’ ‘“Lumber 
Manufacturing Problems.” ; 

I presume you have all these booklets before you. I am 
merely reciting what was done, 

It was apparent that the commissioners had judged the 
case before my statements were made. I stated to them that 
the position of most lumbermen—and I believe it to be the 
correct position—was to “use wood where wood is best,” 
and that if there was a better roofing material for all pur- 
poses than shingles such material should be adopted. I am 
convineed that no such material has yet been placed upon 
the market. 

I stated that we had no criticism to make of slate or 
metal roofing in comparison with wooden shingles as a fire 
retardant, but the cost of these was greater, and, while they 
might with propriety be used on the better classes of build- 
ings, that shingles had been and still were the universal 
roof covering for small houses; in fact, it is the poor man’s 
roof. . 

The ordinance has been passed, and will take effect on 
Sept. 1, and vrovides, among other things, that within ten 
years every shingle roof must disappear from the houses of 
the city of Asheville. One of the commissioners incidentally 
remarked that be had a wooden shingle roof on his own 
house that had lasted for thirty-five years, and at that 
time in fair condition, but that he had resurfaced it with 
wooden shingles. However, he did not wish to stand in the 
way of progress, and if some substitute was found to be 
better than shingles he was willing to be with the majority 


in order to pass this ordinance at this time, with the under-_ 


stading that. of course, it could be repealed if it proved to 
be disadvantageous. 

For vour information I will state that there is no shingle 
made in western North Carolina for commercial purposes. 
There are a limited number of shingles manufactured in the 
eastern part of the State. How many I do not know, but 
there in one firm that does manufacture a considerable num- 
ber. Its product is, however marketed in the East, in Vir- 
ginia. Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York. 

The insurance companies in the South, I am told and 
from the public press learn, have provided for a general ad- 
vance in insurance rates on all buildings covered with shin- 
gles and, as T understand it. will rebate a part of these ad- 
vances in ease ihe cities, such as Asheville, pass similar anti- 
shingle ordinances. 

This condition. it appears to me, is of particular signifi- 
cance and is well worth the serious attention of the manu- 
facturers of shingles, if not of the entire lumber fraternity. 
The papers state that a similar ordinance has been prepared 
at New Orleans. I do not know how many cities have an 
ordinance similar to the one which has been passed in 
Asheville, but would be glad to know the fact. T am send- 
ing copy of this letter to Secretary Kellogg and if he or you 
can give me this information will be glad to have it. 

With reference to the proposed educational fire test. similar 
to the one described in the booklet, I beg to state that this 
association. as such, will not take action thereon at this 
time. for the reason, as stated, that not one manufactures or 
handles shingles, and we are interested only for the good of 
the lumber fraternity. We are willing, however. to coonerate 
and to go to anv extent, beth by work and in a financial 
manner, in so far as our ability and interest permit. Mv 
thought, however, is that such test, if made, might rightly 
be conducted by the retail dealers who are actually inter- 
ested, aided possibly by the shingle manufacturers. 

Tn case every city in the United States the size of Ashe- 
ville, or larger, should pass a similar anti-shingle ordinance 
it would, I presume, reduce the market for wooden shingles 
in the United States considerably above 33 1/3 percent and 
T take it would be a most severe blow to the shingle in- 
dustry. I am not familiar with the modern method of man- 
ufacturing shingles on the west Coast, but in an early day in 
Michigan it was in reality a by-product, being made largely 
from the stump, and merchantable lumber did not as a rule 
enter into the manufacture of shingles. 

Some statements were made by one of the commissioners 
which apneared to me to be extravagant with relation to the 
matter of the fire hazard of wooden shingles, one being to 
the effect that about 30 percent of the fires were caused by 
burning brands lighting on shingle roofs. This was stated 
to be true as to Asheville in narticular, and practicallv in the 
entire Southeast. I will endeavor to ascertain if this state- 
ment is carried out by actual records of the fire department 
as to Asheville, 


I presented for their consideration copy of the - 





My whole thought is that this anti-shingle campaign is » 
wave which is passing over the country and which ean Ix 
successfully combatted only by a general well worked out 
plan of publicity, advertising or otherwise, and the more pub 
licity which may be gotten thru the local daily papers th 
more people it will actually reach. 

My entire interest in this matter and argument therein is 
based on the theory and belief that a shingle roof is thi 
best all purpose roof in existence today, particularly fo: 
dwellings, and if my belief is in error and shingles do not 
so prove I certainly do not wish further to champion th 
cause of shingles. 

I know that comparisons are odious, but as I am a small 
stockholder in a Michigan cement mill I have kept in touch 
with conditions relating to the cement trade. The mills, as 
you know, set aside 1 cent per barrel for educational asso 
ciated work in the interest of that commodity and recently 
when a condition in this country arose in which cement 
was interested, altho by comparison pennies to the cement 
trade are as dollars to the shingle trade in this anti-shingk 
ordinance, the cement people sent an engineer here at a con 
siderable expense to look after the interest of cement. He 
accomplished results. Might not the shingle trade mak« 
money by emulating the example? Your association may be 
troubled in the same manner as some other associations, our 
own among others, in that you lack funds to accomplish re 
sults. That is our chronie statement but all association 
work is in its infancy and a state of evolution and while 1! 
can show an actual dollar saved to the lumber industry for 
every penny spent by this association during the last year 
still we are handicapped for funds and fall far short. of 
accomplishing what could be accomplished and should be 
accomplished if we had money to do with. 

I am not going to let up on this sbingle ordinance in 
Asheville until I have convinced myself that there is a bet 
ter all purpose roofing material than the covering of our 
fathers; namely, wooden sl ingles. 


SECURES SERVICES OF HARDWOOD EXPERT 

BEAUMONT, TEx., July 23.—Rex. H. Browne, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Liberty Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., has just been appointed manager of the hard- 
wood department of the Beaumont Lumber Co., of which 
Ben 8. Woodhead is president and W. A. Priddie vice 
president. 

Altho a young man, Mr. Browne is conceded to be one 
of the best informed hardwood men in Texas. He is 








REX H. BROWNE, OF BIG CREEK, TEX. ; 
Promoted to Heavy Responsibilities in Beaumont 


thoroly acquainted with the manufacturing end of the 
business and has an expert knowledge of the woods. His 
standing in the hardwood trade is clearly shown by the 
act that last year he was chairman of the Texas hard- 
wood committee of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas. He comes to Beaumont Aug. 1 from Big Creek, 
Tex., where he has been located for several years with 
the Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. His family will 
spend the summer at the seashore and join him in Beau- 
mont this fall. 

‘‘The rapid growth of our hardwood department,’’ said 
Mr. Woodhead, ‘‘has made it necessary for us to procure 
the best hardwood man available to handle this feature 
of our business. We feel that we are fortunate in secur- 
ing the services of Mr. Browne and we are confident that 
under his management our hardwood business will con- 
tinue to expand. In June we shipped nearly 1,500,000 
feet of hardwood. We are pushing this branch of our 
business and will continue to do so.’’ 





WILL STUDY SOUTH AMERICAN ADVERTISING 
METHODS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24.—The United States Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce will soon send 
J. W. Sanger, a New York advertising expert, to South 
America to study advertising methods in vogue there. 
The results of the investigation will appear later in bul- 
letin form, which, as well as Mr. Sanger’s personal advice 
after his return, will be available to any manufacturer 
wishing to promote trade in Latin America thro adver- 
tising. Before leaving this country he will devote two 
months to visiting manufacturers and others interested 
in the subject. Persons wishing to consult Mr. Sanger 
may address inquiries to the Division of Commercial 
Agents, Room 409 Custom House, New York, 
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NECESSITY 


OF TRUCKS IN THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 





Motors May Be Used to Good Advantage for Many Purposes— Retailer Says Small Machines 
Should Have Longer Bodies 





CANDID ACCOUNT OF TRUCK’S WORTH 


We own and operate one 3-ton Packard truck, which has 
been in service about four years. We have no regular trailers 
but occasionally use a trailer, loading up one of our regular 
lumber wagons, but never have hauled more than one trailer 
with the truck. 

As to the number of horses and wagons that a truck dis- 
places would say that this depends entirely on conditions. On 
long hauls of heavy loads over good hard surfaced roads or 
paved streets, our 3-ton truck will displace anywhere from 
three to five teams. On short hauls and when not loaded to 
its capacity, the truck will not displace over two teams. On 
short deliveries and where a load is made up of say four 
to ten different lots to be delivered in different sections of 
the city, not too far away from the yard, you can not do 
much more work with the truck than you could with a 
team. 

Our truck is equipped with a roller bed for rolling on the 
load as well as unloading, so that we always have only one 
man with the truck. 

We have never kept a record of the average number of 
miles the truck travels per day, altho we have time and 
again made better than seventy miles, and for several days 
in succession made eighty-eight to ninety miles per day. 

As to whether truck advantages outweigh the disad- 
vantages, that depends again entirely on conditions. Where 
a trade has many long hauls and good sized loads, truck de- 
livery is far better than horses and wagons, but where the 
bulk of the deliveries consists of short hauls or small loads 
horses have the advantage. 

The capacity of truck best suited to the purpose again 
depends on conditions. For work on hard surfaced roads or 
paved streets and where capacity loads can be hauled all the 
time, a 3- or 4- or possibly even a 5-ton truck will prove 
best. For medium loads and where any part of the trip is 
made over streets that are not paved or over country roads, 
a 2-ton truck 4-wheel drive is in our opinion the ideal 
equipment. For deliveries of small lots a 1- or 1%-ton 
truck would, we believe, prove most economical. 


because of our ability to make more prompt deliveries. Con- 
tractors do not want high priced men to stand around for 
hours waiting for material. 

We could get along without motor trucks very well, altho 
we are free to confess we would not like to eliminate trucks 
from our equipment. It is a source of considerable satisfac- 
tion and we believe gives us some advantage because of our 
ability to promise a man quick deliveries and make deliv- 
eries on time. 

Another factor, which is as a rule not taken into con- 
sideration, is that the installation of motor trucks does away 
with the annoyance of being obliged to hire unreliable team- 
sters. We found it a difficult matter to secure more than a 
limited number of strictly reliable men who take proper care 
of a team, will not abuse animals and can be depended on 
being on the job every day. 

[The above communication from a prominent retail firm 
located in a prosperous small middle western city gives very 
clearly the viewpoint of the user of motor trucks after four 
years’ experience. It covers very frankly a multitude of 
points of great interest to the average prospective purchaser 
of trucks and is presented for that reason. The need for a 
simple and accurate cost system for motor trucks is again 
emphasized. Descriptions of a cost system are invited from 
readers of this department.—EDITOR.] 





THE MOTOR TRUCK JACK OF ALL TRADES 


There are so many jobs of heavy hauling around and about 
a sawmill plant that the prospective truck owner can assure 
himself of plenty of work for such a machine. For one thing, 
nearly every large timber tract nowadays is more or less 
honeycombed with settlers’ holdings so that isolated sections 
or parts of sections are located too far from the railroad to 
admit of economical team hauling and too small in area to 
justify spur lines. So the motor truck enters into the prop- 
osition wherever roads are good for the purpose of hauling 
such stumpage to the nearest track or even to the mill direct, 
outdoing teams by reason of speed and power, resulting in 

operating economy. 











(ABOVE) TWO THOUSAND FEET OF GREEN OAK PLANKS. 
BRICKBATS FOR ROAD BUILDING 


The principal advantages that a motor truck has over 
horse traction lies in the fact that quick deliveries can be 
made to contractors and the fact that when a truck is not in 
operation it does not cost any money to keep it; whereas 
horses have to be fed whether they are worked or not, and 
the same applies to the comparative cost of operating. Heavy 
loads on long hauls can be delivered for less money by truck, 
but on short hauls and light loads horses are, we believe, 
more economical, 


We have no system showing operating cost of our truck 
except that we keep track of the mileage, the gasoline used, 
the repairs, but have no way of telling what the cost of de- 
livery per mile might be, and it would be a difficult matter 
to do that bécause of the variation in the loads. If anyone 
has worked out a system that could be followed out with- 
~ too much clerical work we would like to be informed 
about it. 

Repairs and break-downs on our Packard truck have been 
much less than we expected when we installed the equip- 
ment, 

The principal objection we have to the motor trucks on 
the market today is that the manufacturers seem to lose 
Sight of the fact that lumbermen should have equipment 
with beds not less than 14 feet long, and 16 feet would be 
even better. This objection of course is eliminated to a cer- 
tain degree when purchasing large trucks, but the 2-ton, 14- 
ton and 1-ton trucks on the market today are all built with 
too short a bed to make them as convenient and as practical 
i necessary in order to have ideal equipment for hauling 
umber, 

We do not know whether we have been able to extend our 
Sales territory by the use of the motor truck, altho we have 
made deliveries on longer hauls than we would have done 
if we did not have the truck. In other words, we would 
hot have attempted to send out teams on 20- and 25-mile 
hauls, but felt we could afford to do so with the truck. We 
might have sold these same bills. just the same and the pur- 
chasers would have been obliged to do their own hauling. 

The element of service has beer helped by motor haulage 


And during the spells of no 
logging the truck can be kept 
at profitable work near the 
mill, handling the odd jobs 
that always are piling up 
ahead of the millyard teams. 
It may appear to the casual 
observer to be a cumbersome 
outfit useful only on long 
hauls where loading and un- 
loading can be reduced to the 
minimum, but really the truck 
can move about so rapidly, 
running around and around an 
ordinary draft team that if 
given enough men to handle 
the loads quickly it will ac- 
complish an enormous amount 
of routine work on_ short 
hauls. 

To exemplify this statement 
we may detail the experience 
of the Arkansas Land & Lum- 
ber Co. of Malvern, Ark., with 
its 3%-ton Kelly Springfield 
truck and trailer, recently pur- 
chased. The primary reason 
for buying this machine was 
to handle the isolated timber, 
scattered in small tracts thru- 
out the neighboring hills. But 
before the logging could be at- 
tempted it was necessary to 
work roads, strengthen bridges 
and prepare damping grounds 
at the mill pond. It was under 
the strain of such work that 
the machine showed its re- 
markable strength and _ flexi- 
bility. 

The trailer was made from 
the rear system of a used truck 
of the same make by cutting 
the frame just before the drive 
sprockets, bracing with channel 
iron, and fastening two bunks 
to the unit thus obtained. This was coupled to the main 
truck rear axle with a bolt and flat irons so that the coupling 
pole might play horizontally, while the vertical allowance was 
made at the trailer axle by a similar bolt arrangement. The 
heavy oak pole with its reénforcing channel irons passed thru 
a guide which hung from the forward frame of the trailer in 
the shape of a letter “U,” thus holding the trailer rigidly to 
the track, 

The first test of this outfit was in hauling a 91,-ton saw- 
mill boiler, bought to serve as a gasoline tank from a cut- 
out mill company. The load was brought the first two miles 
thru a soft bottom, where every foot of progress was made 
upon a built-up floor of oak plank. Yet the truck stood up 
under the work and never failed to turn its wheels when 
called upon. In fact, the ground was so soft that it promptly 
dug itself in whenever the floor was lacking. However, they 
got in with the boiler after three days and started hauling 
lumber for bridge floors. 

The roads were fairly good and for several days the truck 
hauled loads averaging 2,000 feet of 3-inch green oak planks. 
The fact that in the accompanying illustration there is a load 
upon the outfit of slightly more than 2,000 feet indicates 
the enormous capacity of the combined truck and trailer. 
Speeds of six to eight miles an hour over hilly roads under 
load were maintained. The second illustration shows the 
possibility of operating for short distances over rough roads, 
as the driver here is filling in and building a road to the 
mill pond, using ties and brick-bats and riding over them 
without hesitation. The operating cost is less than $10 a 


day, with three men employed, and the possibilities are almost 
unlimited. 








(BELOW) HAULING 


OOOO é 

Automobiles in England are now using coal gas as motor 
fuel, the gas being carried in canvas bags of 450 cubic feet 
capacity. Tests show that 250 feet of gas will run an auto- 
mobile as far as a gallon of gasoline. A 150-mile run made 


as a test showed that 4,000 feet of gas was used, the cost of 
the gas being $3.75, compared with $10 for gasoline on a 
similar run. Gas is sold in England at 78 cents per 1,000 
feet, while gasoline is 20 cents a gallon. 
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PACIFIC COAST | 


CIFIc 
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AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 


Acme Premium Brand ° 
Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 
Ced ar “Rite Grade Brand” Shingles, 


Bevel Siding. 
Factory Lumber, all grades 
Spruce and sizes; Bevel Siding. 
a 
Yellow Fir— Soft Old Growth. 
Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. a; mone, Representative. 
Minneapolis Sales Office: 4" wes. “Reossentarn 


Fir 
Spruce and 


Cedar 
Pacific Coast Lumber 


Prompt Shipments 




























Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Cal. W. & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 
Factory Plank 











W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
at 


CEDAR 


General Office: 


a 
FIR" 

















Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 


J nt 
[a 


E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 



































Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
IDAHO || WALLACE -BALLORD |] WESTERN 
i my LUMBER CO. We make 6 
All Grades || “Minneapolis, Minn.” || “°Skay 
| Lumber Company . , 
A Mills at INDEX, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 


Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 


| MIXED CARS— Lumber and Shingles | 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our ieee CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 











An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, 'stcrestine exp 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 






















A Lot of 


Eastern 
Dealers - 


have filled that void left 

‘ by the exhaustion of 
White Pine Siding and 
White Cedar Shingles 
with 


Red Cedar 


Siding and Shingles 


and are making good profits 
in addition to holding their old 
trade and attracting new. 


You can do the same with our 
Siding and Shingles. Try ’em. 


MIXED CARS ONLY. 


Fred K. Baker 


everett. | umber Co. 
























Railroad Material Dimension and Boards 
Select Common Rough Clears 


Car Material 6 4 FIR’ 9 Cedar Poles 


Hill Logging Co. 


BUNKER, WASH. 


No Kilns Manufacturers 


























ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN'S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 








































A Vivid Story 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 





mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 

Illustrated and printed in 


good readable 
type,postpaid, 5 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 




































Generally speaking, the sash and door trade for midsummer 
is fairly good. Lightness in city business is more than made 
up thru more than normal inquiry from country yards. Coun- 
try yard dealers now that crop prospects are so favorable 
are more in a mood for laying in stocks of sash and doors 
and other millwork. The fear of another car shortage is an 
added factor in inducing the dealer to place orders now. 
Prices remain firm everywhere. 

While the sash and door trade in Chicago is seasonably 
quiet, the trade is hopeful of a good fall business in the city 
and a heavy trade from outside territory. Crop prospects 
everywhere appear to be so good that country dealers are ex- 
pected to buy heavily from now on in order to get deliveries 
before the expected car shortage becomes serious again. Prices 
are strong. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul dealers are enjoying a fairly 
good midsummer trade. City business is lighter than last 
year, but shows up well considering the drop in building per- 
mits. Country demand is still rather slow and manufacturers 
are afraid country yards will be unable to get much of their 
fall supply if they fail to get their orders in soon, as cars are 
hard to get and may be scarcer than ever before when the 
crop movement starts. 

At Baltimore Government work gives the sash and door 
men an excellent chance to keep going at capacity and serves 
to maintain prices at good levels. Private trade does not at- 
tain impress proportions, the high cost of materials having 
caused deferment of operations. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories find trade a little less active 
than a few weeks ago and the number of working hours is 
generally being reduced. Repair work makes up a large per- 
centage of the new building in the city, and farmers are too 
busy just now to engage in building. 

Indications at Cincinnati are that the building trades will 
be more active this fall, altho still far from normal, the main 
cause of continued hesitancy being the difficulty of securing 
accommodations from the banks on reasonable terms. Some 
factories stand to lose some of their best employees thru the 
draft, so they fear a further slowing down of operations, but 
this may enable them to adjust output to demand. Prices 
hold firm, due to the conditions in the market for the raw 
lumber. Dry stocks are low. Some Government work has 
been secured, altho on lower margin of profit than is generally 
figured on civilian contracts. 

Discouraging conditions still prevail in the St. Louis plan- 
ing mill industry. Very little business is to be had and there 
is very much of a scramble among the mills for that little, 


with the result that the market is in a demoralized state. 





In order to get business prices generally are being cut by most 
concerns. 

Trade at Kansas City has slowed down further the last 
ten days and very little is doing as to orders or as to figuring 
on new business. Prices have not been affected by the slow- 
ing down in demand, however, and what orders are booked 
bring the full prices without question. Shop lumber and 
glass continue so stiff in price that there appear to be no 
prospects of anything except an upward movement in sash 
and doors. 

Fir door and millwork values at Tacoma, Wash., are very 
firm, with the factories all busy, the bulk of them with orders 
ahead for weeks, including the Government cantonment busi- 
ness. Log scarcity is appearing. 

San Francisco plants are only moderately busy, but more 
orders are expected in connection with the construction of 
military cantonments at Palo Alto and elsewhere. The door 
factories in the Bay district are operating steadily, but with- 
out any rush of orders. The door departments of the large 
pine sawmills in the mountains of California continue to oper- 
ate at capacity on orders for the East. Good shipments of 
white pine door stock and open sash are being made to the 
East. 

Tho the production of window glass thruout the country 
has been larger than expected, window glass people say that 
stocks are much lower today than for the corresponding time 
last year, and for that reason a strong, healthy growth in de- 
mand from now on is expected. 





NEWS FROM TORONTO, ONT. 


July 23.—Conditions in the lumber trade show little 
change and the situation generally continues favorable, with 
a fair demand for nearly all lines. The new cut is coming 
forward freely, and many local dealers are well stocked 
up, tho in this respect the trade is spotty and a number are 
buying only from hand to mouth. Prices are well maintained 
and there is a general expectation that the shortage of the 
cut, combined with the increasing demands of the American 
market, will result in. higher prices in the fall. Industrial 
activity in the woodworking lines is considerably increasing 
the demand for hardwoods, stocks of which are light and 
prices very firm. The long lengths of British Columbia fir, 
which had largely taken the place of yellow pine, are now 
off the market, as manufacturers have been ordered by the 
Government to reserve them for shipbuilding purposes. Other 
British Columbia woods find a ready sale. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








HARRY L. LEWMAN.—After an illness lasting eighteen 
months, Harry L. Lewman, 51 years old, died last week 
at Louisville, Ky., of heart trouble. He was a native of 
Greencastle, Ind., but entered the contracting business 
at Louisville with M. T. Lewman & Co. when a youngster 
and later was head of the Falls City Construction Co., 
which handled many large Government contracts and 
specialized in courthouse construction in the South. He 
was twice elected president of the National Association 
of Master Builders and refused a third term, and also 
headed the local organization. As president of the na- 
tional body he was in the thick of the fight to wrest 
from the architects what the contractors claimed was 
undue dominance in the building trades and. succeeded 
in getting thru a series of resolutions relative to the 
relations of the builder, contractor, architect, supply man 
etc. 

J. W. COOPER.—A prominent lumberman of Nicholas- 
ville, Ky., also city clerk, J. W. Cooper died July 23 from 
injuries received when struck by an automobile while 
crossing the street in a blinding rain. His skull was 
fractured and he died while on the way to the operating 
table. He leaves a widow, two sons and three daughters. 


MRS. IRENE FARRAR DERNIER.—Wife of Floyd A. 
Dernier, Mrs. Irene Farrar Dernier, dieti in Monrovia, 
Cal., July 12, following an illness lasting two years. The 
remains were taken to Groesbeck, Tex., for burial, ac- 
companied by Mr. Dernier. Mrs. Dernier was born in 
Groesbeck, Tex., March 31, 1881. She was educated in 
the high school of that city and later attended Kid Key 
College at Sherman and Agness Scott College, Atlanta, 
Ga. She was united in marriage at the age of 22 to Floyd 
A. Dernier, of Dallas, who is president of the Dernier- 
Wheeler-Funck Co. (Inc.), Dallas, which puts out a plan 
service for retail lumbermen known as “Ye Planry.’’ Four 
years after their marriage they moved to California, 
where they have since lived. Besides the husband, two 
sons, Lochlin Aldro, 11 years old, and Floyd Albert, jr., 
9 years oid, survive. Interment was in Faulkenberry 
Cemetery, Groesbeck. 


MRS. PAUL DONEGHY.—Wife cof the manager of the 
retail department of the M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., Mrs. Paul Doneghy, died July 
20 at the German Hospital in that city. That day the 
father of Mr. Doneghy died at his home in Kentucky. 


MRS. E. G. POLLEYS.—At her home in Missoula, Mont., 
July 1, Mrs. E. G. Polleys, wife of one of the younger 
members of the Polleys Lumber Co., of Missoula, passed 
away. Mrs. Polleys is survived by her husband and two 
small daughters, Ruth Edna, aged 4, and Betty, aged 2 
years, and by her father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. H. R. 
Gould, of Omaha, Neb., and two younger sisters and two 
brothers living in Omaha. She formerly was Bess Gould, 
and was born Oct. 11, 1889, and united in marriage with 
E. G. Polleys at Omaha, Neb., in February, 1912. The 
bereaved husband, accompanied by Mrs. Gould, who ar- 
rived shortly after her daughter’s death, returned with 
the body to Omaha for interment in the family burial 
ground. E. G. Polleys, the husband and father, is a son 
of E. H. Polleys, president of the Polleys Lumber Co., 
and is the purchasing agent of the company at Missoula. 
He is a young man with many friends in the lumber busi- 
ness in the Inland Empire. He formerly looked after the 
logging operations and has taken an active interest in 
logging and forestry matters and association work. The 
loss of the wife and mother is a severe blow to him, in 
which he has the heartfelt sympathy of a large circle of 
friends. The question of the Apostle which every sorrow- 
ing relative asks: ‘‘O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory?’ has a peculiar+sting and signifi- 
cance when a young wife and mother is called to close her 
earthly career at the threshold and before her entrance 
— the larger privileges of the home she expected to 
adorn. 











WALDRON WILLIAMS.—Formerly a member of Icha- 
bed T. Williams & Sons, wholesalers and retailers of 
lumber products, with headquarters at New York City, 
Waldron Williams, died last week at his summer home, 
Stonehouse, in-Kirby Lane, Rye, N. Y., at the age of 


55. Since his retirement from active business six years 
ago Mr. Williams has been interested in the dehydration 
and conservation of food products in New York. He was 
likewise interested in the affairs of Rye and Westchester 
County. He was president of the board of health of Rye 
and had been chairman of Democratic committee of 
Westchester. He was also a member of the Rye home 
defense battalion and was active in Red Cross work there. 
He was chairman of the advisory committee of the 
Miantonomoh Club, recently organized, and representing 
the members he offered the club site on Manursing Island 
in Long Island Sound to the Government for use as an 
aviation field. He graduated at Columbia in 1885 and 
was a member of the University, the Aero, the Racquet, 
Lawyers’ and Apawamis Clubs. He is survived by a 
widow, three daughters and one son. 


E. L. AINSWORTH.—As the result of acute indigestion 
brought on by a severe cold contracted during a_ motor 
trip, E. L. Ainsworth, assistant secretary of the Missis- 
sippi River Logging Co. and the Chippewa Lumber & 
Boom Co., died suddenly at his residence in Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., July 18. He was 63 years old and a native 
of Roxbury, Vt. He was left an orphan at 9 by_the death 
of his father, Capt. E. L. Ainsworth, Co. H, Sixth Ver- 
mont Infantry, in the battle of Chancellorsville in 1863. 
He worked as a school teacher until 1882, then becoming 
accountant for the Mississippi River Logging ‘Co. He 
was secretary of the American Immigration Co. and the 
Nebagamon Lumber Co.; vice president of the Birming- 
ham Timber Co.; president of the Edward Rutledge Char- 
ities and the Hannah M. Rutledge Home for the Aged. 
Mr. Ainsworth was a Mason and the funeral was held 
under Masonic auspices, with a Knight Templar escort. 


CORBIN BRAXTON.—A prominent lumberman of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and president of the Braxton Lumber Co., 
Corbin Braxton, was found dead in bed July 23 by mem- 
bers of his family. His death was caused by heart dis- 
ease. Mr. Braxton was 56 years old and for more than 
twenty-five years had been identified with the lumber in- 
dustry in Memphis. He leaves a widow and four chil- 
dren. 

EDWARD M. VIETMEIER.—A retired lumberman of 
Sandusky, Ohio, Edward M. Vietmeier, formerly with the 
J. M.*Hastings Lumber Co., died at his home in Sandusky 
recently from an attack of acute indigestion. Mr. Viet- 
meier had been one of the most prominent Elks in that 
‘section for a number of years. He was a loyal Hoo-Hoo 
and was twelfth Snark of the Universe of that order. The 
Elks will attend the funeral in a body in his honor. 

BAP 


CASUALTIES 


1OWA. Dubuque—July 12 the A. A. Cooper Wagon & 
Buggy Co.’s lumber yard was visited by fire that de- 
stroyed several buildings. 

MINNESOTA. Bemidji—Mill No. 1 of the Crookston 
Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire July 21; loss is esti- 
mated at $200,000. No lumber was destroyed and mill No. 
2 was not damaged, but mill No. 1, it is feared, will be 
out of commission for several months. 

VERMONT. Newport—During an electrical storm the 
sawmill of Prouty & Miller caught fire and was destroyed; 
loss $40,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 

WASHINGTON. Hot Springs—The plant of the Hot 
Springs Wood & Post Co. on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way near Lester was wiped out by a fire July 21, which 
swept thru some of the surrounding timber. 

Morton—The J. H. Richards’ sawmill here was destroyed 
by fire recently. The plant had been in operation about 
one year. 

Alpine—The sawmill of the Nippon Lumber Co. was 
destroyed by fire early this week. The mill, lumber and 
docks and six carloads of lumber on the siding ready for 
shipment were destroyed. The loss is estimated at $40,000, 
partly covered by insurance. 

Tacoma—tThe plant of the Hague Box & Lumber 0, 
being operated_by J. W. Brokaw and _ associates under 
lease, burned July 22; loss $50,000. The sawmill, two 
dry kilns, door factory, box factory, bunk and boarding 
houses burned, also 100,000 feet of lumber. The plant w! 
probably be rebuilt. 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR LEATHER USED IN SHIP 
BUILDING 


Leather is one of the articles for which the war has greatly 
stimulated the demand, and the supply available for the tan- 
ners has actually been restricted. Consequently the use of 
substitutes for leather is being resorted to wherever possible. 
For upholstery purposes leather is not absolutely necessary. 
based on this fact, Government officials began an investiga- 
tion of leather substitutes and after a careful, complete 
and conclusive test adopted grades for different uses. The 
most important immediate use was for a material suitable for 
ship upholstery. The United States standard adopted for 
ship upholstery was Du Pont Fabrikoid Craftsman Quality 
No. 1. For this material possesses several essentials that 
are absolutely necessary in ship upholstery, among them be- 
ing its mildew, mold and waterproofness. It is uniform in 
thickness, strength and quality and may be obtained in such 
sizes that waste in cutting is obviated. 





HALL & BROWN BRINGS OUT NEW SELF-FEED 
RIP SAW 


The Hall & Brown Wood Working Machine Co. continues 
to set a lively pace in the production of new machinery, its 
latest product being the No. 161 self-feed rip saw which is 
illustrated on this page. Number 161 has many advantages 
over the ordinary saw, a few of which are described below. 
It will feed up to 150 feet and over per minute—as fast as 
an expert operator can handle the stock—and is therefore 
particularly valuable where big production of quality work is 
necessary. 

It has a powerful, positive feed, consisting of two power 
driven rolls six inches in diameter. The infeeding roll has a 
spur disc in line with the saw to give quick grip and positive 
drive, while the outfeeding roll has a wedge disc spreader 
to prevent pinching. Two surface rolls in the table over- 
come friction and make the feed smooth and uniform. Smooth 
faced rolls can be substituted, when desired, for ripping 
dressed stock. The feed roll shafts each revolve in two self- 
oiling babbitt-lined boxes so arranged that the rolls may be 
adjusted close up to a 10-inch saw or expanded to take in a 





A. NO. 161 READY TO START RIPPING 


20-inch saw. With a 10-inch saw stock as short as twelve 
inches can be fed and the roll will always work close up to 
the line of cut. An intermediate hold-down spring which 
straddles the saw between the rolls prevents short stock kick- 
ing up in front of the rear roll and makes it possible to feed 
stock as short as eight or ten inches if the pieces are kept 
butted. Link chains and sprocket wheels drive the feed rolls ; 
and expansion gearing provides for vertical adjustment of the 
rolls to the thickness of the stock being fed. The entire 
feed works are carried in a heavy frame gibbed to a vertical 
column and may be adjusted by means of a hand crank and 
screw to take stock up to six inches thick. 

An adjustable tightener operated by a lever convenient to 
the front of the machine controls the feed. A hand crank at 
the operating end provides for lateral adjustment of the feed 
rolls. 

The range of work which the No. 161 handles is unusually 
wide, as it will rip up to sixteen inches wide between the saw 
and gage and has the mandrel extended eight inches for the 
seating of additional saws for gang ripping. By putting the 
saw against the outside collar, next to the nut, stock can be 
ripped up to an extreme width of twenty-four inches between 
the saw and gage. Stock up to six inches thick can be han- 
died easily on the No. 161. 

Anyone desiring full information in regard to this saw 
should write to the Hall & Brown Wood Working Machine 
Co., 19138 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo., for one of the hand- 
somely illustrated circulars which it mails upon request. 


o_o 


A FIRE RESISTING PAINT WITH A PROVED 
RECORD 


Whether or not the wooden shingle deserves the amount 
of condemnation heaped upon it by newspapers and manu- 
facturers of substitute roofing it is a fact that the wooden 
shingle industry faces serious curtailment unless steps are 
taken to treat shingle roofs with fire resisting paint. The 
following quotation from a recent editorial in the Houston 
Post is typical of numerous attacks upon the wooden 
shingle : 

There has been no single great fire in the history of this 
country wherein the shingle roof has not contributed its 
part to the loss. Fully 50 percent of the annual Texas fire 
loss of $16,000,000 can be traced to the shingle roofs. ‘lhe 
Fort Worth fire, the Oak Cliff fire, the Paris fire, the Hous- 
ton Fifth Ward fire—all were due to shingle roofs. And 
the shingle roof can not be defended by any truthful and 
just argument. There is no reason for it—and no excuse. 

Lumbermen recognize the injustice and untruth in the 
above quotation, but the general public does not. Conse- 
quently one of the best ways to meet such arguments is to 
Sell shingles treated with a fire resisting paint, such as that 
manufactured by the Clapp Fire Resisting Paint Co., of 
Bridgeport, Conn. This paint is not an experiment. Its worth 
has been proved by nine years of actual tests. For nine 
years this paint has been in use on railroad buildings where 
Sparks fly thickest and out of 10,000 shingle roofs covered 








with it not one has ever taken fire on the roof. Then is not 
the use of Clapp’s fire resisting paint an excellent answer to 
the statement that it is impossible to make a shingle roof 
fireproof? Probably the easiest way to convince the cus- 
tomer of the fire resisting qualities of this paint is to follow 
the plan of the manufacturer. Place some live coals on 
some shingles treated with Clapp’s fire resisting paint and 
let them lie until the shingles are actually on fire, then 
remove the coals and watch the fire go out without the use 
of water or other methods for extinguishing it. This was 
the plan followed in proving to the master carpenter of one 
of the largest railroads of the West that shingle roofs can be 
made fire resisting and this same master carpenter is roofing 
all buildings under his care with shingles treated with Clapp’s 
fire resisting paint. . 

The cost of applying this paint varies, of course, but in no 
case should it exceed 2% cents a square foot. In addition the 
paint is an excellent preservative and rain does not damage 
it or wash it out of the shingle even when the paint is 
quite fresh. The company guarantees that the paint will 
stay on perfectly for five years. The company has made a 
study for twelve years of the best and cheapest way to 
handle its product and gives minute instructions upon that 
phase to its customers. Heaters, roof paint pots and brushes 
will be furnished at cost or sketches will be furnished free 
when the customer desires to make the necessary tools. 

Lumbermen should not get the impression that Clapp’s 
fire resisting paint is good only for shingle roofs, for such is 
not the case. It can be applied with equally good results 
upon all timbers and lumber exposed to fire hazards, where 
it will give just as good results as when applied on shingle 
roofs. 

The railroads are not in the habit of encouraging fires or 
expending money for unnecessary purposes, consequently it is 
worth while noting that a number of the leading railroads 
of America are extensive users of Clapp’s fire resisting paint. 
They use this paint upon bridges, upon piling and in every 
place in which there is any danger of fire. One of the manu- 
facturerer’s favorite methods of proving.the worth of its 
paint is to give the lumber one coat and then place on top 
piles of glowing coals and allow them to go out of their own 
accord, after which the boards are invariably found to be 
practically undamaged and in no case will a fire result. Lum- 
ber companies operating logging roads in sections in which 
fires are apt to occur will find the treatment of trestles with 
this paint a very good investment. The fire hazard in saw- 
mills, in retail sheds and planing mills will also be greatly 
reduced by the use of this paint. It will be a lot easier for a 
lumberman to convince prospective customers of the merits 
of the paint if they use it. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SAVANNAH, GaA., July 23.—In the United States district 
court at Macon Judge Emory Speer has decided in favor of 
the plaintiff in the action of the Ocmulgee River Lumber Co. 
vs. the Ocmulgee Valley Railway Co., involving title to prop- 
erty valued at $94.000. The property involved is a narrow- 
gaged railway extending from Lumber City to a point near 
Jacksonville, Ga. The railway was bought by the defendant 
company, but according to the evidence brought out in the 
hearing no money was actually paid. Later the Ocmulgee 
company sought to regain possession of the property, but 
failed. Under the decree of the court a special master is to 
ascertain and report the rails, rolling stock ete appropriated 
by the defendant company and he shall also report their 
market value at the time of the hearing. When the report is 
filed the defendant company is to be given sixty days in which 
to make payment to the plaintiff and in case of failure to do 
so the plaintiff will be empowered to remove the rails and 
other materials and sell them in settlement of the amount 
claimed to be due. 


FREMONT, OHIO, July 24.—Charging that Attorney H. C. 
DeRan mismanaged the affairs of the Fremont Lumber & 
Supply Co., of this city, Edward H. Zurhorst and Christopher 
C. Zurhorst, of Sandusky; Susan H. Sherwood, N. C. Sher- 
wood and N. D. Sherwood, of this city, filed a suit in common 
pleas court July 20. The petitioners ask for the appointment 
of a receiver to assume charge of the remaining assets and 
business of the company. Application asks that Mr. DeRan 
be required by the court to account to the plaintiffs and the 
company for the losses they and the company sustained by 
reason of his conduct of the affairs of the concern. The peti- 
tion charges a sale, made some time ago, of five pieces of 
real estate to the National Carbon Co. for $17,000, the sale 
of part of the concern’s machinery to Detroit and Cleve- 
land parties and the misuse of the company funds. 


WILKINSBURG, Pa., July 24.—The Mitchell Lumber Co. is 
in hands of creditors. 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 23.—C. C. Crow & Co.; petition in 


bankruptcy. 
DOINGS IN THE TOLEDO DISTRICT 


July 25.—Buying by retailers continues slow; many of 
them have old orders that were: not filled several months 
ago and which the mills are now delivering. Yellow pine 
transits still flood the market and in many instances where 
demurrage has begun to eat into the profits stock is offered 
at a sacrifice. On the whole the market is dull, and while 
building thruout this section is fairly active wholesalers feel 
that the retailers have sufficient stock on hand to take care 
of a big share of the business for the present. 

Cypress is steady, with a fair demand. Builders are using 
a great deal of this stock in place of white pine, the price of 
which is almost prohibitive. There appear to be plenty of 
cars at the mills and no trouble has been experienced of late 
in regard to shipping. 

Small offerings of hemlock in this market are the result 
of a scarcity of cars in the Northwest, according to the 
wholesalers. ‘The price remains steady, with a fair demand. 

Red cedar shingles are now practically out of the market, 
the last quotations being $4.88. The market condition is 
peculiar owing to labor troubles on the Coast and the transits 
are all sold. Wholesalers are optimistic in regard to condi- 
tions, altho the mills continue to refuse to take orders for 
the present. 

There is some demand for white pine in spite of the 
almost prohibitive price ruling this market. One wholesaler 
in remarking on the present greatly advanced price quotes 
$53 for No. 2 shop, as against $45 for the same material 
at this time last year. ; 
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THE MARINE insurance policies now issued by the French 
makes safe insurance compulsory for French ships for more 
than 500 tons gross. The recent form used provides also for 
the payment of only 75 percent of the amount of the policy 
as an initial payment, the balance being held until the lost 
ship has been replaced by another of equal capacity. 
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Timber Dock at one of our mills. 
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Inquiries Invited. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


822 Tacsme Blig, TACOMA, WASH. 


‘isaac OFFICE: 706 Lbr. Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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REDWOOD 


C To supply customers who insist on having Red- 
wood, order quantities from our Chicago ware- 
house. Rememper you buy it right by buying of 


L Shipments <* 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw Kansas City 


LONG FIR JOISTS“... 
ano BIG TIMBERS *= 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 











yaros:  , B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 











By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 


NICHOLSON ON FACTORY accountant and factory costs specialist. 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS $12.50, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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Douglas Fir MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
: POCATELLO, Angell-Sturgeon, Inc., 
Wins the East ATELLO. Ane 
It is fast coming to the | SALT LAKE CITY, Angell-Sturgeon, Inc, 
front for structural pur- ‘ aon E. T. Sturgeon.) 
poses, and for interior RAND ISLAND, — ; 
and exterior uses. You McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 
should have it. We have | OMAHA, pontt: & White, 
the facilities ee ‘ (F. P. McCormick) 
i CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr Co., 
30 cars every 10 hours (Wilke, Hoses, a Man We Baty 
Try us next time. SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
J. D. Merrill. West Hotel. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Manufacturing Merchants. 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E, H. MEYER, Mgr. 
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Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 


Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty = 
Telecode 





910-911 Yeon Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 
San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
MOM 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 
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Manufacturers. and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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‘Cedar PLING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 














Pacific Coast 


Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc... 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











Aesop was a philosopher, but he 

Resawed Fables never was in the lumber — 
)@y DOUGLAS MALLOCHE «em. Be pera: weet on ww 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of ““The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy- postpaid, $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisker, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


July 24.—The July sales report and market letter of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
affords an interesting study when taken in comparison with 
that for June. A summary of the report is given elsewhere 
in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It shows that 
there has been a marked strengthening of market conditions 
and substantial advance of most prices. Taking the inch 
thicknesses of the different grades the following price ad- 
vances, f.o.b. Cincinnati, are noted: Quartered white oak, 
FAS, $6; selects, $3; No. 1 common and selects, $6; No. 1 
common, $3; clear face strips, $1; quartered red oak, FAS, 
$8; selects, $7; No. 1 common and selects, $11; No. 1 com- 
mon, $2. The advances on the various grades of plain white 
oak range from $1 to $4. In bill stocks there are shown ad- 
vances of $3 on switch ties and of $4 on sawn ties, other 
kinds of material generally being unchanged. Poplar shows 
fewer changes than oak, panel and No. 1 being up $3 and the 
common grades $1. In gum there are advances of $1 in 
quartered red, plain red FAS, sap FAS 6-inch and wider, and 
the common sap grades; $2 and $3 on some of the other 
grades and $5 on box boards 13- to 17-inch. In ash FAS and 
No. 1 common are $3 higher and Nos. 1 and 2 common $2 up. 
The 3-inch thicknesses are $5 higher. Cottonwood box 
boards, 13- to 17-inch, are up $2 and the 9- to 12-inch $5. 

Conditions in the contracting and building line remain un- 
settled, and construction work along those lines is delayed. 
Contracting builders are slow to make prices because of the 
difficulty of getting material and the uncertainty of future 
prices, while those for whom the work is planned hesitate 
because of the condition of the money market and the un- 
certainty of being able to dispose of the structures when 
completed. A number of houses are going up in residen- 
tial districts, but most of the construction in the city proper 
is that forced by the authorities in the way of repairs. 

The manufacturers of trucks and heavy wagons are doing 
capacity business, but there is less activity in carriage and 
light vehicle lines. Some manufacturers of light buggies 
have adjusted their factory equipment for the temporary pro- 
duction of heavy output suitable for army use. A large num- 
ber of Government contracts have been secured here, and the 
industry is assured good production for many months. These 
establishments are having no trouble in getting thru from 
the lumber mills all the material they require. 

There is a fair demand for all the furniture and piano 
woods, the furniture manufacturers being heavy buyers of 
oak and gum. The piano industry here has not yet felt the 
pressure of war economies and some of the manufacturers are 
working overtime. 

Howard M. Sedgwick, widely known to the trade because 
of his long connection with the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, for which he served here, in Chicago and in 
the company’s New York export branch, resigned recently and 
came to Cincinnati, his home town, and enlisted in Battery 
E, Third Ohio Artillery. The company expects to go into 
camp at Montgomery, Ala., about Aug. 5. Mr. Sedgwick 
hopes to get to France and after the war to connect himself 
with the London office of the Ritter company. 

The labor controversy that tied up work on the new court 
house here and some other large buildings has at last been 
adjusted so that work can proceed until the American Feder- 
ation of Labor determines whether metal doors and windows 
shall be placed by carpenters or by sheet metal workers. The 
arbitrator in the dispute here holds that the respective con- 
tractors on the different pieces of work shall designate either 
of the trades pending the settlement by the federation, and 
that the respective organizations of labor shall stand by the 
decision. . 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


July 24.—Steady business of a satisfactory volume fea- 
tures the hardwood trade. The demand from the building 
trades has fallen off considerably, but some of the consum- 
ing plants that have not been active buyers for some time 
are now showing signs of more activity. Altho the demand 
for hardwoods for building purposes has fallen off, there is 
nothing discouraging in this, as the trade expected a slump 
during July and August. 

Furniture plants are now buying in larger quantities and, 
despite the war, prospects seem bright. A heavy early fall 
demand for gums and walnut is expected as a result of the 
present buying tendencies. Altho some buyers are holding 
off on account of high prices, Government demands are bal- 
ancing up this loss of trade in a satisfactory manner. 

The country and farm trade remains rather inactive for 
this season of the year, but a marked change in this dull 
market is expected in the near future. The lateness of all 
crops has prevented farmers so far from attempting con- 
struction work on a large scale. The wheat crop, which 
is of excellent quality and of large yield per acre, is now 
being threshed, and the crop is turning out better than 
anyone expected. The backward corn crop has been mak- 
ing excellent progress during the last two weeks as a result 
of excellent weather conditions. Cars continue to move 
more freely than they did during the first few months of 
the year. 

O. D. Haskett, president of the O. D. Haskett Lumber Co., 
last week was appointed a member of the industrial com- 
mittee of the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Haskett is president of the Greater Indianapolis Industrial 


Association. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


July 24.—Exceptionally heavy rains are reported for the 
entire valley region and these are beginning to interfere 
somewhat with logging operations. It is all a question, how- 
ever, of how long the rainfall continues. If stopped now 
little harm will be done. If long continued, however, some 
further interruption to the movement of logs may be seen 
and a consequent decrease in the amount of southern hard- 
wood lumber manufactured. Just now there is enough tim- 
ber to keep the mills going and lumber interests are consoling 
themselves with the fact that summer rains are scarcely ever 
long enough continued to interfere very seriously with the 
cutting and hauling of timber. 

Manufacturing operations here appear to be gaining ground 
slightly as a result of the rather increased supply of flat 
ears for the handling of logs to the mills at Memphis and else- 
where in this territory. There are very few firms that have 
any large quantity of logs at their mills, but the supply of 
cars is sufficiently increased to give a steadier flow of logs to 
these plants. There is still room for much more improve- 
ment and such improvement will be necessary before manufac- 
turing operations become full. But encouragement is felt 
over the slight change for the better. Companies that have 
timber on more than one road are getting all the logs they 
want. Those dependent on a single line of railway are still 
encountering trouble, but even they are able to make better 
headway than more recently, except on the Iron Mountain in 
Arkansas, 


J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, said today that the manufacturers 
of lumber thruout the southern hardwood field are securing 
about 70 percent of their requirements in the way of cars 
for handling outbound shipments. This is about the highest 
mark that has been reached by the lumbermen since the cay 
shortage made itself felt and, with the codperation between 
shippers and the railroads and with the decrease in the 
shortage of cars all over the country, as reflected in the re 
ports of the car service commission at Washington, there is a 
disposition to look for a still freer supply of cars for their 
use. Col. E. H. Egan, superintendent of the Yazoo & Missis 
sippi Valley Railroad Co. and chairman of the local car ser\ 
ice commission, is authority for the statement that the car 
situation is rapidly improving and that there will be no such 
thing as car shortage by the middle of August if shippers wil! 
continue their policy of vigorously coéperating with the rail 
roads in the matter of prompt loading and unloading and of 
loading to full visible capacity. 

All of the business organizations of Memphis, includin: 
the Lumbermen’s Club, the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso 
ciation and the Chamber of Commerce, are strongly in favo: 
of a constitutional convention for Tennessee. The present 
constitution is quite antiquated in many respects and parti: 
ularly so with regard to taxation. The Memphis Manufa«: 
turers’ Association, of which many lumbermen are members, 
is backing up the Tennessee Manufacturers’ Association in 
the fight for a new constitution. This means it is sup 
porting the'move for a constitutional convention. The vote 
on this will be held in August and business men believe that 
changes in the fundamental laws of the State on taxation 
and other features will greatly increase the opportunity of 
conducting successful business operations in this State. 

W. A. Waddington, president of the Valley Log Loading 
Co., of this city, was stricken with paralysis Sunday and is in 
quite a critical condition at his home on Vinton Avenue. His 
condition was reported slightly improved today but little 
promise of his recovery is held out by the attending physi 
cians. Mr. Waddington has been at the head of the Valley 
Log Loading Co. for a number of years and has been quite 
prominently identified with hardwood manufacturing inter- 
ests here for a long period. His sudden illness and his seri- 
ous condition have caused much anxiety among his many 


friends. . 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


July 24.—The hardwood trade is fairly good, considering 
this time of the year. As a rule, the manufacturers here say, 
July and August are dull months, and they say that they 
can not recall a time when trade has been better during a 
July than it is this month. Logs continue to come in slowly 
and log prices remain high and manufacturers say they do 
not look for liberal supplies of logs much before Sept. 1. 
Furniture manufacturers are a little anxious about the 
future. Thus far the large furniture factories here have 
been kept busy all season. 

The lower grades of quartered white oak are in good 
demand, while the first and second grades are inclined to be 
slow. The demand for hickory for wagon stock has been 
brisk the last few weeks and a great deal of this grade is 
being sold for heavy wagons and artillery for the Govern 
ment. Ash, gum and elm are also in good demand and have 
been for some time. Poplar for wagon stock is also in good 
demand. Beech continues strong and walnut is off. Demand 
for maple ‘s good, while that for cottonwood and quartered 
sycamore is not so good. 

John C. Keller, traffic commissioner of the Evansville 
Chamber of Commerce and traffic manager of the Evansville 
Lumbermen’s Club, has asked Edward Kramer, superin 
tendent of the State free employment bureau here, to co 
eperate in steps to prevent extensive inroads on the city’s 
labor supply. Manufacturers have expressed a fear that 
serious competition for labor may result in the withdrawal 
of men from industries for the national army and they wish 
to prevent outside agencies from taking men out of Evans 
ville.. For several months many of the lumber and furni 
ture manufacturers in Evansville have been handicapped by a 
serious labor shortage and it has been hard to get experi 
enced workmen in many instances. Even good unskilled 
labor is hard to get. 

Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber manufacturers of this 
city, a few days ago submitted a bid to the Navy Depart- 
ment for ash, hickory, elm and gum lumber. The Govern- 
ment is in the market for much of this kind of lumber at 
this time. 

Veneer manufacturers report that July has been an un- 
usually good month and in many instances the veneer mills 
are being operated on a day and night schedule. The out- 
look for trade is exceptionally good. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


July 25.—Southern pine is arriving so freely for the can- 
tonment that the demand for lumber from local concerns is 
over, with the exception of a few scattered car lots of sizes 
needed for immediate use, and a number of large concerns 
handling hard as well as soft woods are back after their 
usual business. For a time some of them paid little atten- 
tion to getting any new outside business, they having been 
crowded to the limit in handling the cantonment demand. 

Carriers in the cotton States have disregarded the order 
concerning the use of coal cars for lumber in handling the 
big lumber contracts for the use of the Government. This 
has aided ordinary lumber shipments somewhat, as using coil 
cars to a large extent for Government orders has made it 
possible to supply a larger percentage of other equipment for 
domestic shipments. All Government lumber supplies are 
being handled rapidly and well, such orders being given close 
attention and the right of way over ordinary consumption, 
while the railroads are answering all inquiries concerning 
such shipments with far greater speed than ever before 
known. 

One of the large local hardwood manufacturers recently 
stated that he had been getting a lot of timber in during June 
and July and felt somewhat relieved. “If we don’t get tim- 
ber now, when traffic should be normal, the wildest guess 
couldn’t figure what conditions will be next winter when tlic 
car shortage reaches what it was last winter,” said this man. 

Bidders from Louisville, Indianapolis, Chicago, Cincinnati 
and other cities were at Columbus, Ind., last week to bid on 
the 115 fine walnut trees on the farm of Walter Nugent. They 
were sold for the fancy price of $8,000° to Ross Bros., owners 
of a sawmill at Columbus. The purchasers expect to cut the 
timber at once and run it thru the mill while the demand is 
strong and prices are right. 

The big plant of the Inman Panel & Veneer Co., at Louis- 
ville, will shortly be ready to operate. Machinery was pur- 
chased some time ago, and individual motors were purchased 
last week., Modern lumber lifts and other labor saving 
machinery are being installed. Ground for this plant was 
broken in January and construction started in the latter part 
of March. Housing facilities for 125,000 feet of lumber and 
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yardage of 2,000,000 feet have been arranged for. The 
Louisville Industrial Foundation was responsible for bring- 
ing the plant here and subscribed $50,000 of the stock, the 
initial subscription of the million dollar factory fund. 

F. W. Mowbray and E. O. Robinson, of Mowbray & Robin- 
son, timber and lumber merchants of Cincinnati, with large 
timber interests in eastern Kentucky, are among the incorpo- 
rators of a large oil concern known as the Bluegrass Oil Co., 
of Winchester, Ky. The company takes over the property of 
the Say Lumber & Coal Co. and other holdings in Lee and 
Wolfe counties, Kentucky. . 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


July 24.—Business is extremely quiet now, dealers report, 
but at that conditions are generally better than they were 
at this time last year. No great revival in speculative build- 
ing is expected in St. Louis, but the yards look to consid- 
rable activity in industrial construction due to manufactur- 
ing plants requiring additiona’ facilities to take care of in- 
creased business on account of the war. Lines now are being 
laid to go after this business. 

Nxcellent crop prospects are generally reported by the 
twelve yards of the E. C. Robinson Lumber Co. in their 
weekly report of weather and crop conditions. At two of 
the points in Missouri—Wentzville and Gellter—but good 
rains are otherwise reported in southeast Missouri and 
Arkansas, with the prospects good for a fine crop of corn. 
A good wheat crop has been assured, and cotton is in fairly 
good condition, much better than had been expected. The 
outlook for heavy buying of lumber is satisfactory. 

F. A. Goodrich, president of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Co., also has been made president of the Pine Belt Lumber 
Co. at Fort Towson, Okla., one of the mills operated by the 
former company, of which J. A. Meyer, of St. Louis, is secre- 
tary and sales manager. A. H. Henderson, president of the 
Wyatt Lumber Co., of Ruston, La., has been made president 
of the Bryceland Lumber Co., Bryceland, La., another Con- 
solidated mill. These elections were necessary to fill va- 
cancies caused by the death July 4 of S. Beckner. Mr. Meyer 
has just returned from Bryceland and Fort Towson on a 
visit to the mills. 

H. M. Willhite, president of the Willhite Lumber Co., has 
returned from Louisville, where he went on business for the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau. 

W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garretson-Greason Lumber 
Co., departs next week for Estes Park, Colo., where he has a 
cottage, and will join his family for the summer. He will 
be accompanied by and have as his guest Lewis Doster, of 
Indianapolis, formerly secretary of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association and now assistant sales manager of 
kK. C. Atkins & Co. 

F,. J. Riefling, president of the George W. Miles Timber & 
Lumber Co., is on a vacation, spending his time fishing in 
northern Missouri. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


July 24.—Added to the already existing difficulty in 
securing supplies from mill centers through lack of  trans- 
portation facilities, the recent rains extending over a period 
of ten days, with unusual regularity, have further crippled 
efforts of Nashville distributors to replenish stocks. The 
rainfall has resulted in delay to harvests, so much so, in fact, 
that from all rural communities come reports that farmers 
ure too busy giving attention to crops to sacrifice teams for 
hauling. The car situation on contributory lines to this 
territory, while not satisfactory, has slightly improved, yet 
the delay to harvesting has prevented any advantage being 
taken of the betterment in conditions. 

On outbound shipments there has been a noticeable lessen- 
ing of the tension and while dealers still are making one 
car do the work of two, there is every reason to believe 
that a more satisfactory adjustment will soon be noticeable. 
More cars are at the disposal of local dealers than has been 
the case for some time, but operators are not becoming waste- 
ful of their good fortune. 

The nation-wide slump in building operations has been 
felt here and the number of gontracts let has been alarming 
in its meager proportions. Still, all other lumber consuming 
agencies have rapidly taken up the slack caused by the hold- 
ing up of construction work and there has really been no 
injury felt. Practically all other consuming factories are 
actively in search of staple material, the heavy demand for 
ship timbers and shipbuilding supplies having greatly stimu- 
Jated the market. 

Furniture factories are seeking heavy supplies, and auto- 
mobile and truck manufacturers are placing large orders. 
While tle July business is not expected to reach the grati- 
fying increase over last year as was the case with the vol- 
ume in June, dealers predict that business will show an 
increase of from 25 to 30 percent at the close of this month. 
Collections continue excellent while prices are rigid. Ash 
and oak still feature the market. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


July 24.—Northern mills have all they can do to fill Gov- 
‘rnment requirements and apparently are not making any 
considerable bid for private business until public contracts 
uave been fulfilled. The orders for lumber for the eight 
cantonments thruout the country, which call for a vast 
mount of northern grades, have sidetracked all other busi- 
uess. Mills are producing heavily and for the present, it is 
aid, there is little or no surplus to supply the wants of the 
regular trade. Milwaukee wholesalers report that trade has 
entered the customary period of summer quietude and until 
Government contracts are out of the way they expect to do 
little business with the mills. The requirements of the retail 
trade thruout Wisconsin are only moderate, as the bulk of 
the needs to cover new construction in cities and in the rural 
districts has been filled and little activity is expected until 
the end of summer. Prices are steadily maintained at the 
recent advances and less complaint is heard of price-cutting 
than in a long time. Under present conditions, it is con- 
lidently expected that firmness will characterize all lists for 
some time. The mills are said to be confronted by a serious 
shortage of labor during the next three months due to the 
tallying of many men to the colors. Mills are not inclined 
to sell forward to any extent, but there is not much demand 
for distant future deliveries, as the bulk of buying is for 
immediate needs. Retailers are advising their customers to 
fill their requirements without delay. The farmers, espe- 
cially, are being urged to cover their needs for farm building 
construction, silos ete. at once. In the Chippewa Valley 
country of northwestern Wisconsin the farmers are said to be 
building more barns and silos this: summer and fall than 
ever before, for the reason that they feel that lumber will 
never again be so cheap as today and the farmer may never 
have the credit or the prosperity that he is enjoying this 
year. Crops never looked better, altho corn is somewhat 
backward. Dealers in that country report that the bulk of 
the demand at retail is from the farms. 

The woodworking industries are badly in need of work- 
men, according to the Milwaukee Free Employment Bureau. 


Walter Alexander, superintendent of motive power of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and general manager of its 
West Milwaukee shops, wants 500 men at once, both experi- 
enced and inexperienced car repairers and freight car car- 
penters. The pay ranges from $2.70 to $3.10 a day. The 
company is rushing work on 1,500 gondolas and will start 
on 1,000 box cars when the order is filled. Four complete 
ears are being built daily and if the help can be obtained the 
schedule will be increased to six a day. 

The Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., Birnamwood, Wis., 
with mills at that point, in Elcho, Wis., and now at Antigo, 
Wis., established a record by starting work on the new saw- 
mill at Antigo on May 2 and having it ready to start cut- 
ting July 12. The mill has been running at practically 
capacity since it was first opened less than two weeks ago 
and is producing 40,000 to 45,000 feet daily. A night shift 
will be put on soon and the combined output of the three 
mills will then be brought up to 200,000 feet a day. Night 
work will start as soon as the electric equipment is in- 
stalled. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


July 24.—Saginaw Valley lumber conditions generally 
are good, with the market movements brisk, the outlook 
favorable and the prices firm. The building activities are 
satisfactory, altho not particularly heavy, one handicap being 
the high cost of materials. 

Large cargoes of lumber are being received by Bay City 
and Saginaw concerns from Michigan and Canadian points, 
and valley companies are stocking up so far as possible thru 
water shipments. Among the entries last week were the 
steamer James P. Donaldson from Sprague, Ont., with 279,- 
266 feet of lumber for the E. B. Foss Estate, and 88,313 
feet for the Bradley-Miller Co., of Bay City; barge A. W. 
Wright from St. Ignace with 663,317 feet of lumber for the 
Aladdin mills of Bay City; schooner Dayton from Cutler, 
Ont., with 595,884 feet for a Saginaw concern; and the 
steamer Langell Boys and schooner OC. J. Fillmore with large 
cargoes of lumber from the Georgian Bay district for Sagi- 
naw companies. 

Despite these and other shipments which are coming into 
the Saginaw Valley daily the demands for lumber are steadily 
growing so that it is difficult at times to secure the grades 
desired. This is evidenced by the McClure Co., of Saginaw, 
which has been obliged to reverse the usual conditions and 
advertise for supplies of lumber. The appeal is made on a 
patriotic basis, as the company manufactures silos which are 
being demanded by farmers to aid in preserving and con- 
serving the food supplies. It is.also expected there will be a 
great need for lumber in the construction of the yards for the 
new Saginaw Shipbuilding Co., which is making good progress 
on its plans for starting work on the plant within the very 
near future, to be followed by active operations within a few 
months thereafter. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


July 25.—Some of the hottest July weather experienced 
here in sixteen years; strenuous sessions of the State’s con- 
stitutional convention; drafting for the conscript army, and 
the mobilization today of the entire national guard of New 
England are among the many disturbing factors interfering 
just now with the smooth progress of the lumber trade. Con- 
sidering all the difficulties, business is really good. It is a 
hard thing, however, to interest a customer in a car of lum- 
ber when his every thought is devoted to the ‘question of 
whether his name, or his son’s name, or his brother’s name 
has been drafted for the list of those enrolled in the nation’s 
first conscript army. The lumber concerns are meeting the 
situation bravely and the majority have announced inten- 
tions of holding open until their return from war the posi- 
tions of all who are leaving to fight for their country. Many 
lumber concerns in a financial position to do so have volun- 
tarily agreed to pay a part or all of the wages and salaries 
to dependents in behalf of employees who volunteer, are called 
out today in the national guard, or who may fail or not care 
to claim exemption from the draft. 

Contracts for some classes of building construction con- 
tinue to be placed on a fairly large basis thruout New Eng- 
land. The value of contracts placed this year to July 18 is 
$109,021,000, comparing with $114,890,000 for the corre- 
sponding period last year and $96,307,000 in 1915. Various 
agencies are urging those contemplating the building of homes 
not to delay their plans in the hope of securing lower prices 
later on, but to build at once before the cost of materials 
goes any higher. The fact is that regardless of increased 
cost of construction materials and labor an opportune occa- 
sion exists for advantageous home building. War hysterics 
and the futile hope that prices of materials and labor will 
drop are among the underlying causes which have prompted 
unwise postponement of construction plans by many pros- 
pective home owners and other residential builders around 
here. Persons who delay building operations at this time 
are making a grave error in not taking advantage of existing 
conditions in the building materials market and the very 
favorable prices and convenient terms of purchase placed on 
desirable building sites. 

A. Lincoln Filene, chairman of the daylight saving com- 
mittee of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the special committee on daylight saving 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce. He and his 
associates will work in Washington to secure the passage by 
Congress of the daylight saving bill. 

The 2-masted schooner Abenaki, recently wrecked on White 
Horse Beach, Plymouth, Mass., while on the way to Bath, 
Me., has been salvaged and found in such good condition it 
brought $2,600 from Gilmore H. Small, of Somerville, Mass., 
at the United States marshal’s sale. It is now undergoing 
repairs at Green’s shipyard, Chelsea. 

July 25.—Lumber exporters will be aided in developing 
business in Argentina by the First National Bank of Boston, 
which announced this month the establishment at Buenos 
Aires of a branch, which is the second American bank in 
that South American metropolis. It is located at 501 
Bartolome Mitre, one block from the Plaza de Mayo, where 
the Government buildings are located, and is about three 
blocks from the water front, 

The custom house officials here have ruled that it will not 
be necessary to obtain a license for shipments into Canada. 
_ sort of. product may be exported to Canada as hereto- 
ore. ‘ 

Very little information regarding the volume and destina- 
tion of lumber shipments is now given out at the local‘ custom 
house, even in the form of general statistics to the various 


countries, 
ee ee a 


Stocks of new furniture are reported as running very low 
in England, and the price is heavily affected by the shortage 
of timber and of labor. Many sales have recently been reported 
of second hand furniture at prices 10 to 15 percent above its 
cost new, particularly in cases where it had been carefully 
used and. was not chipped or scratched, altho in some cases it 
had been in use for as long as five years. 
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EAGLE BRAND 
5 XXXXX B.C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
3 XXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA *A* 


PERSONAL PRIDE We take pride in having the largest and 
best equipped mill ever built. Latest improved machinery. This 
enables us to turn out a Shingle as near perfection as possible. 
PERSONAL INSPECTION We employ an inspector who 
does nothing else but inspect our Shingles. On job 10 hours a 

ay 6 days a week. In this way we keep our stock uniform. 
PERSONAL GUARANTEE We stand back of our Shingles 
with our pace guarantee that they are as represented in 
grading rules. 

We solicit correspondence. Ask for grading rules and other 
circulars. 





We want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 

















The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 

















PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, W/ ASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 
Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady.Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal, 










































a Here’s Our 
Mechanically Improved 











Why go East 
for a Burner 
when you can 


get a Better Air-Cooled Burner 
One for Less 
Money in 


Seattle 
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MALE VIEW OF INTERIOR OF BURNER 
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MALE VIEW e EATERUOA OF BURNER 
This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years. 
: We Also Manufacture | 
MARINE AND 
Stationary BOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions. 


REFUSE BURNERS AND TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing done on short notice. 


Seattle Boiler Works, sixTite: Wasu. 


Saccessors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone, Ballard 1209. 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminster, B. C. 
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California White Pine 

California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 

Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
emia Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 























MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
ole Factory and Pattern Stock 
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| Buy Redwood 
l Direct From the Mill 
l 
: 
| 


If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
now is the time to investigate it. Your customers 
will be demanding it and if you are unable to 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 
your competitor. 
order today for 
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Take our tip and place your 
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“Noyo Brand” | 


Wide Finish 
Shingles 
Silo Stock 


Tanks 
Siding 
Mouldings 


Lattice . 
Factory 
Lumber { 


Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
cars. Wemix to suit your needs and guarantee JJ 
prompt shipments and satisfaction. > 


Write for Prices Today. 


| 

| 

_ | 
| Union Lumber Company l 
LL 








FORT BRAGG, CAL. 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen‘l Offices, 


Hobart Bide, Sen Frenciseo Albion, California. 











merican Trading 


244 California St. 


> Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ‘ 


For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
the needs of exacting users of 


California 
| White and Sugar Pine | 











THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


July 23.—While the only two large forest fires reported to 
date in the Northwest are being held in temporary control, 
smaller blazes in Oregon have broken away from the fighters 
this week, and it is said nothing but a soaking rain or a de- 
cided change in the wind can stop them. she unmanageable 
fires are near Sheridan and are burning in green timber. All 
but two of forty fires on the Umpqua forest reserve in Ore- 
gon are under control. Two hundred men are working on a 
large fire near Bellingham, according to President A. L. 
Flewelling of the Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion, which attends to the protection of privately owned 
timber. Another fire on Emerald Creek near the St. Joe 
River is threatening no immediate damage, he said. Both 
were found in the earliest stages. 

The registration of every adult male in Washington, Idaho, 
Montana and Oregon to codperate with Federal troops in pro- 
tecting the logging camps of these States -was favored in 
resolutions adopted at the monthly assembly of the Loggers’ 
Club here. The ages of 16 to 60 have been suggested by 
Idaho lumbermen as the limits for the registration. Altho 
the efforts of the I. W. W. have been defeated so far, recent 
demands for $6 for a 7-hour day next year coupled with the 
statement that the fight in the lumber camps has ‘just 
started” led to the precautionary resolutions. 

The fields of the Palouse country will produce less than 
half a crop of wheat this year, reports William Huntley, of 
Spokane, extensively interested in farming lands in that sec- 
tion. “The average yield of that part of the country is about 
twenty-two bushels to the acre, I believe,’’ he said. ‘I doubt 
if it will average ten bushels this year.’”’ Some of the farmers 
of that section who have harvested their grain submit figures 
to confirm this. The fields of the Big Bend country are said 
to be in better condition as the season advances and winter 
wheat is about as good as usual, 

Washington’s apple crop for the coming season will be 
about the same as last year, according to M. L. Dean, chief 
of the State horticulture department. The yield will run to 
16,925 carloads. Peaches, prunes, apricots and cherries will 
show considerable increase, while the 1917 production of 
pears, strawberries and other berries will be below that of 


1916. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


July 23.—All lumber mills in Everett were closed last 
Thursday as a result of the strike for an 8-hour day, as was 
the Crown Lumber Co.’s plant at Mukilteo. A voluntary 
closing was made Wednesday night by the Robinson Manu- 
facturing Co., altho not then affected by the strike. Because 
of the weakened lumber market mill owners are not actually 
sorry to cease production for a time, and no one, either em- 
ployer or employee, hazards an opinion regarding the possi- 
ble duration of the period of production inactivity. A num- 
ber of shingle mills are operating, including the Jamison 
Shingle Co., altho this company’s subsidiary, the Cargo 
Shingle Co., is not cutting. The Clough-Hartley Shingle Co. 
is running, excepting for its saw and planing departments. 

“The lumber situation is fine in British Columbia,” says 
F. R. Pendleton, here from his mill in Red Gap, B.C. ‘There 
is a big demand; prices are good, and we have plenty. of cars. 
So far as labor troubles are concerned, British Columbia mill- 
men have not yet experienced any. We had some trouble in 
obtaining cars for a short time last week because of a strike 
of steamboat workers on Vancouver Island, but that trouble 
proved short lived. Last week the price of timbers in British 
Columbia witnessed a raise of $1 on ship and wharf mate- 
rials. The present basis is now $20 a thousand on 12x12- 
inch timbers, with a heightening scale of prices on larger 
timbers. The labor situation across the line is not bad. We 
have all the men we want, but I am in Everett to pick up a 
few good men.” 

Twenty-four hundred wooden freight cars are being built 
for the Great Northern Railway Co. by Haskell & Barker, of 
Detroit, and eighty-five heavy locomotives by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. The freight department of the railroad 
in Everett announces Joseph Boettner, general agent, has 
been advised that the delivery of engines will begin in August 
in a general distribution over the system. On the Cascade 
division, he says, there is no shortage of motive power. Just 
when the box cars will be ready to put into service is not 
known here. 

Everett mills supplied cantonment material for the United 
States Government as follows: Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
1,457,817 feet; Walton Lumber Co., 198,437 feet; Canyon 
Lumber Co., 288,000 feet ; Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co., 146,- 
000 feet ; Eclipse Mill Co., 150,426 feet; Ferry-Baker Lumber 
Co., 155,132 feet. These fir orders have been shipped to the 
Des Moines cantonment. 

Schooner Annie Larson loaded 475,000 feet for Hawaii at 
the Crown Lumber Co.’s plant this week. 

The Forestry Service has established a lookout station on 
the summit of Mt. Pilchuck, east of Everett, with Francis 
Calmes in charge. A telephone line is being installed to the 
summit. 

The Liberty Shipbuilding Co., of Edmonds, has filed an 
amendment to its incorporation to the effect that the par 
value of the capital stock is decreased from $1,000 to $100 
a share, with an increase from 300 to 3,000 made in the 
number of shares. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


July 23.—Business in this section of the State, both whole- 
sale and retail, continues in rather moderate volume. It is 
probable that this state of affairs will continue to exist until 
the end of next month, when a general improvement is ex- 
pected. The high prices of lumber have no doubt had some- 
thing to do with the curtailment of building, but it is ex- 
pected that the people will soon get used to the prices asked 
and that a resumption of building will take place. The re- 
tail dealers are just marking time and a good many of them 
are taking advantage of this dull period to take their annual 
vacations. A good deal of lumber is received here by water 
from the northern mills applying on the heavy purchases 
made by the yards prior to the recent advances in price. 
Mills are well supplied with orders for some weeks and with 
the trouble with the I. W. W.’s constantly getting worse it 
looks as tho production will be severely curtailed. There 
has been no price changes either in redwood or Oregon pine. 

Lounsberry & Harris, who operate three lumber yards in 
this city, have decided to close one of them located at Santa 
Barbara and Vermont Avenue. This yard will be consoli- 
dated at their other yard at Twenty-ninth and San Pedro 
streets, and this will be the location of their main office. 
This change is made necessary on account of the attitude of 
the city council in demanding the removal of all industrial 
plants from the neighborhood of Exposition Park. It is also 
understood that the Holder Lumber Co. in the same neigh. 
borhood has had to make arrangements to move about the 
same time. 


W. E. Hampton, one of the best known lumbermen and 
planing mill men in the West, has just been awarded a con- 
tract by the Government to construct the new army canton- 
ment at Linda Vista, near San Diego. Mr. Hampton is 
president of the Pacific Coast Planing Co., of this city, and 
other enterprises. Mr. Hampton has just appointed J. B. 
Lippincott, a prominent engineer in the construction of the 
Los Angeles aqueduct, as his engineer in charge of the can- 
tonment work in San Diego. This will be done on a per- 
centage basis and at the present time the Government has 
not made announcement of the full plans for the canton- 
ment, but it is expected that at least at the start a con- 
siderable amount of canvas will be used. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


July 23.—With 2,800,000 feet of lumber aboard, three 
vessels sailed from Bellingham last week for coastwise and 
oversea ports. The United States transport Dig# sailed from 
the Bloedel Donovan mill with 700,000 feet for Honolulu, be- 
ing the third consignment of lumber from this plant for the 
Scofield barracks, and the schooner Blakeley cleared from 
there with 900,000 feet for the Kahululu Railroad Co. of 
Hawaii. The steam schooner Port Angeles is loading 900,000 
feet at this plant for San Pedro. The motor ship Sierra 
sailed last week from the E. K. Wood mill with 1,200,000 
feet for San Pedro. When it has discharged this cargo it 
will return to Bellingham for a full cargo for the west Coast. 

It is probable that the British American Mill Co. will 
rebuild its fire-damaged veneer plant in this city. 

The highest wages in the history of the industry are being 
offered this week to planer feeders and blockpilers. Outside 
mills are paying $3.50 a day for this common labor and men 
are hard to get at that. It is likely that millmen will be 
hard put to retain enough men this summer owing to the 
attractive wages offered in other industries. Farmers are 
now bidding for men at $55 a month and board and. street 
and road contractors are offering $3 a day and upward. 
The salmon packers are also offering high wages and there 
is a call for fruit canners. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


July 24.—Continued dry weather in most of the corn belt 
of the Southwest is causing worry among lumbermen. Owing 
to the lateness of the crop the plant has not yet reached the 
critical stage and very little damage has actually been done 
the fields except in the western part of Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma, but general soaking rains must come within a week 
or two, or the prospects will go back rapidly. So far there 
have been only scattering showers that did not help the gen- 
eral situation toany extent. Retail lumbermen are watching the 
weather developments with close interest because their trade 
will depend to a very .considerable extent on the corn yield 
and they are not disposed to make any move toward stock- 
ing up until they know the outcome, even tho they realize 
that the car shortage and the heavy Government requirements 
are sure to make it slow work to get orders delivered later 
in the season. 

Another factor that has made toward a slowness in busi- 
ness generally has been the drawing for the army. Men 
whose business might be affected by the drawing of themselves 
or of their employees for military service have been somewhat 
inclined to slow down until after the big lottery was decided. 
Several men connected with the lumber trade in Kansas City 
were drawn for early military service, among them being 
William Huttig, jr., son of the widely known sash and door 
manufacturer and an officer in the Huttig Millwork Co. 

A. L. Houghton, of the A. L. Houghton Lumber Co., has 
gone to the hardwood mills to look up stock this week. Hard- 
wood dealers find it difficult to get stocks at the mills to fill 
the requirements of their clients. 

O. E. Renfro, president of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., 


has returned from a trip to the company’s mill at King, Ark. . 


Extensive plans are being made by the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. to develop the hardwood end of its recently acquired 
plant at Quitman, Miss. The stumpage acquired with the 
plant includes a remarkable variety of hardwoods and some 
that are new to Kansas City manufacturers. Magnolia and 
holly both are sawed at the plant. Magnolia is somewhat 
similar to poplar while holly is a beautiful white wood used 
in piano manufacture and in inlay work. The main part of 
the hardwoods, of course, is made up of oak and gum, with a 
considerable supply of high grade poplar. The greater part 
of the oak is forked leaf white oak of a high quality, which 
grows large with a soft texture and an even color. There 
also is a scattering of post oak and burr oak. The gum is 
of the big timbered red variety for the most part with some 
black gum also. Special attention will be paid to the hard- 
wood end of the plant when it is reorganized. 

The scarcity and high prices of iron pipe have made it nec- 
essary to use redwood staves in building the water pipe lines 
at the national army cantonment under construction here. 
Between ten and twelve miles of redwood pipe line will be 
laid, according to the present plans. The use of wood staves 
in pipe lines is a novelty in this section altho it is common 
in California, it is said. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


July 23.—Demand for North Carolina pine thus far this 
month has been very light, due to various causes, such as 
slow trade during the summer months; mills having to turn 
down many inquiries because busy getting out lumber for 
Government contracts; dealers averse to ordering more lum- 
ber while unable, because of embargoes and car shortage, to 
get that already ordered; decreased demand for buiflding 
lumber due to hesitation of home owners to build because 
of war inflated prices in every line of building material; the 
practical cessation of speculative building in the large cities, 
and a determined and concerted effort by many wholesalers 
and box manufacturers to break the market. Even on the 
rising market the wholesalers have as a rule made good 
money, but seem to prefer a low market so far as the mill- 
man is concerned. Rumors of low sales increase but are 
given little credence by the large manufacturers. Buyers 
are arriving with tales of hard times in the North and 
East, yet having a lot of orders booked which they have 
been unable to get thru. This is one of the reasons: they 
would like to see the market drop. Box manufacturers seem 
to have concluded that $25 a thousand f. o. b. Norfolk for 
4/4 edge box is high enough, altho very few have been 
caught with old contracts and higher priced lumber to be 
bought. This is a good price for this commodity, which is the 
barometer of the North Carolina pine market. Notwithstand- 
ing, the Government is calling for immense quantities of low 
grade stock, rough and dressed, on which items the mills are 
not overstocked. Should there be a slightly increased de- 
mand in the early fall, even tho July and August business is 
dull, higher prices will prevail for 4/4 edge box. But few 
millsare producing 75 percent of normal, the majority ranging 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





from 50 to 60 percent. Labor outlook is gloomy. Some mills 
are considering using their millmen to cut logs part of each 


week, and vice versa. The stock of pine unsold is small, 
much of that now moving having been sold at lower prices 
than prevailed later. Heavy rains thruout the pine section 
have in many places flooded the woods and washed logging 
railroads away. It has rained seventeen days out of twenty- 
one. Embargo conditions are improved but the car shortage 
is getting worse. Government orders are handled promptly, 
and 2 number of old orders have been cleaned up, consider- 
ably decreasing stocks at the mills. 

Millmen are fighting grimly for prevailing prices. Not 
much new business is expected during the summer, but im- 
provement is looked for in the early fall. The weakness is 
only apparent ; because of decreased demand the leaders were 
not able to maintain the pace and the laggards are coming 
up from behind, resulting in greater uniformity in quotations. 
prices made the Government have affected the market some- 
what, but the patriotism of the mill men should not be made 
a lever to depress prices. The market will not advance so 
rapidly the next time, but there will be no decline during 
1917. : 

Demand for the better grades of rough lumber was light 
the lust week, as expected. Four/4 No. 1 edge sold at $39.50 
and up; No. 2 at $36.50 and up; No. 3 at $30 and up. Sev- 
eral cargoes of 4/4 edge box were sold for prompt delivery, 
some of this business going to Baltimore. Four/4 edge culls 
were the most active item on the list, selling for current de- 
livery at $25.50 and $26, and for future delivery 50 cents 
higher. Stock sizes of box lumber show no price change ; 
6-inch and 8-inch selling at $30, 10-inch at $30.50, and 12- 
inch at $31.50. Box bark strips sold at $19.75@20.50 for 
prompt delivery. Sales of dressed lumber for domestic use 
other than Government orders were about as large as preced- 
ing week. A notable sale was that of nearly a half million 
feet of No. 4 13/16-inch flooring at $26.50. Number 1 13/16- 
inch flooring sold at $41 and up; No. 2 at $39 and up: No. 3 
at $33 and up; No. 4 at $26.50; No. 1 %-inch ceiling at 
$23.50; No. 1 7/16-inch ceiling at $24.50 and up; No. 1 
13/16-inch partition at $41; other grades of these items in 
proportion. Numbers 1 and 2 bark strip partition sold at $33 
to $34, according to width. Sales of roofers were the light- 
est in some time, but prices hold up very well. The small 
business done shows no reductions, but rumors of lower 
prices, based largely on air dried stock, are becoming more 
numerous. In connection with air dried stock and its avail- 
ability for market attention is called to the weather thruout 
this section during July, already mentioned in this report. 

Below is given a statement of exports of forest products 
from District of Virginia No. 14 (ports of Norfolk and New- 
port News, Va.) during June, 1917: 

25,000 feet logs and timber (England) 

216,000 feet logs and timber (Canada) 


21,000 feet fir lumber (Scotland).............. 1,022 
41,000 feet oak lumber (England)............. 1,800 
50,000 feet oak lumber (Canada).............. 1,260 
25,000 feet yellow pine lumber (England)....... 715 


158,000 feet poplar lumber (England) 


299,000 feet spruce lumber- (Scotland).......... 23,710 
684,000 feet other boards (England)........... 143,360 
EBID,OOO BHO. occ cstecnvias ee $194,335 


It will be noted that- the volume of lumber exports thru 
these ports was just about twice as large as it was during 
May, 1917, so far as the number of feet is concerned; but 
the value is just about the same, denoting that low grade 
lumber has been forwarded in most instances. A comparison 
with June, 1916, shows that the exports during June, 1917, 
were just about half as large as a year ago as to feet and 
about one-fourth larger as to value. The volume of general 
exports thru the above ports during June was about the 
same as during May. It consisted generally of coal, live 
stock and food products for war purposes. 

Thus far the U-boat warfare has had no appreciable effect 
on export business from this port and should more bottoms 
be available for sailing a decided increase in all kinds of 
manufactures exported would be immediately noted. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


July 24.—While there have been a few recessions in prices 
reported on some items of yellow pine lumber, the situation 
taken as a whole-is very satisfactory from the manufac- 
turers’ standpoint. 

It is now believed that the new campaign just inaugurated 
among the farmers in the great grain and corn belts of the 
country to provide adequate storage facilities for their 
products in order to cope with the inevitable serious car 
shortage that will prevail during the harvest season will 
practically offset the recent slowing down of yard trade. 
Late reports from the large industrial centers of the North 
show transit cars much less in evidence than a fortnight ago, 
with a consequent bracing of demand. , 

Inquiries are much more prevalent, and all items of stock 
in No. 3 common and better grades show an appreciable 
stiffening of demand and prices. The local mills running on 
Government orders are scenes of great activity at present. 
Word was received late last week that every car of the Des 
Moines cantonment order must be billed out by July 25, 
making it necessary for some of the planers to run continu- 
ously nights and Sundays to get out their contingent. 

This section has been temporarily benefitted in supply 
of loading equipment on account of the Government orders 
Placed here. While there is as yet no apparent improvement 
in the general car situation, so far as this locality is con- 
cerned, it is hoped that this section of the South will profit 
greatly from the more equal distribution of loading equip- 
ment that the car service commissioner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will attempt to bring about. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


July 24.—Hardly any noticeable change has taken place in 
the market since last report. Most of the larger mills in 
this section are running full time getting out Government 
orders, for which equipment is quickly furnished. The car 
situation is still a serious problem to a great many mills 
Which still have considerable old business on their books, 
but it is hoped and felt that some way of relieving the situa- 
tion will be worked out in the near future. Prices are still 
firm and demand normal, altho little new business is being 
accepted due to the uncertainty of just how much of the large 
sromminat requirements each mill will be called upon to 

pply. 

Admiral Reynolds, U. 8. N., and consulting staff arrived this 
week to look further into the arrangements being made for 
the naval training station to be located at the Mississippi 
Centennial Grounds near Gulfport. The six or seven exposi- 
tion buildings have been completed and a corps of Govern- 
ment engineers is busy lining up the grounds so that if 
called upon they can be put in commission on short notice. 
Just how long Admiral Reynolds will be here or the exact 
nature of his visit is not fully known, but it is presumed it 
™ Pertain to the speedy opening of the training station, to 








which citizens of the surrounding country all look forward 
with a great deal of interest. 


QUITMAN, MISS. 


July 23.—Of great importance to the people of Quitman 
was the purchase by the Long-Bell Lumber Co. of the plant 
and holdings of the Mississippi Lumber Co. and a notable 
occasion was made of the checking up and inspection of the 
plant by a number of officers of the former company. C. F. 
Thompson, of Chicago, treasurer and general manager of the 
Mississippi Lumber Co., was also on hand to assist in ex- 
plaining details of the operation. At a meeting of the busi- 
ness men and officials of the two lumber companies it was 
explained that the Long-Bell company intends to carry out 
the policy of the Mississippi company and will assist in every 
way in building up the community. Fitting tributes were 
paid to Mr. Thompson by the towns people, who fully realize 
how much he has done for the good of the city. His handi- 
work is to be seen in improvements to the town in any direc- 
tion that one may look and he has never been approached for 
aid for Quitman without responding generously or, as the 
Tribune of this city says, without “giving more than any 
fifty others.”’ 

Among the officials of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. who were 
present were: J. D. Tennant, general manager; P. C. 
Rickey, comptroller ; W. M. Beebe, manager yellow pine sales 
department; H. N. Ashby, manager tie and timber depart- 
ment; J. H. Bester, manager mercantile department; M. E. 
Stone, assistant manager mercantile department; W. O. 
Burgess, traveling auditor; W. F. Rydor, assistant to Mr. 
Tennant; Ralph Hill, yellow pine department; ‘H. M. Hay- 
wood, hardwood department; C. H. Murphy, manager Saline 
River Hardwood Co.; J. F. King, superintendent Ludington 
Lumber Co.; W. E. Sailor, superintendent Hudson River Lum- 
ber Co. 

G. H. Fordham, who was superintendent of the Mississippi 
Lumber Co., has been promoted to general manager of the 
Long-Bell interests at this place. J. W. Wilson succeeds 
Mr. Fordham as superintendent. 

A large number of old employees of the Mississippi Lumber 
Co. and the Mississippi Eastern Railway met at the resi- 
dence of T. J. Bolster Sunday afternoon at 4 o'clock and 
presented C. F. Thompson, former vice president and gen- 
eral manager of these two concerns, with a handsome loving 
cup as a token of their love and esteem. S. H. Terrall, who 
has been the attorney for these two companies for seventeen 
years, presented the cup with appropriate remarks, in which 
he expressed to Mr. Thompson the high regard in which 
he has been held by all of the employees of the two com- 
panies, and told him that the employees felt that a friend 
was leaving them rather than an employer. Many of the 
men had been employed by Mr. Thompson for from ten to 
fifteen years and the scene was a very touching one. Mr. 
Thompson. was taken completely by surprise, as some of the 
boys had him busy on the back porch while the crowd assem- 
bled, and he was so touched that he found it very difficult 
to respond, altho he did find words to say that he prized 
this cup much higher than the result of the operations here, 
which have been very successful. The cup bore the follow- 
ing inscription : : 

“To Mr. C. F. Thompson from his friends, the employees 
of the Mississippi Lumber Co. and Mississippi Eastern Ry., 
July, 1917.” 


WARREN, ARK. 


July 23.—Market conditions as viewed by manufacturers 
in the Arkansas soft pine belt are very satisfactory. While 
no one is pushing sales of general yard stock vigorously, book- 
ings are about on a par with shipments. Of course, the de- 
mand from the general yard trade is seasonably quiet, but 
with the heavy demand on the mills from the Government 
this quietness is rather welcomed. Most of the mills are 
well supplied. with orders, a large number of them taken 
early in the year and which are being given the prefer- 
ence as possible along with Government business. 

Railroad officials advise they are meeting with the hearty 
coéperation of lumbermen in the movement to load cars 
heavier, and from 5,000 to 10,000 pounds more are being 
loaded to the car. Manufacturers are meeting with very 
little, if any, opposition from the retailers and nearly all 
orders provide for a filler, if necessary, to load the car to the 
roof. 

The car situation continues spasmodic, some mills receiv- 
ing more cars than they can handle, while others still com- 
plain of a shortage. Practically all manufacturers of Ar- 
kansas soft pine are well supplied with Government orders, 
for which cars are being furnished; therefore their require- 
ments are well taken care of. 

Splendid rains have fallen thruout this section the last 
week, and farmers are feeling very optimistic. Indications 
now are that good crops will be harvested, altho in some 
sections the boll weevil is reported to be causing consider- 


able damage. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


July 23.—One of the longest drouths in the history of 
Texas was broken last Friday night and Saturday with a 
heavy rainfall which varied from 1% to 2% inches. The 
rain extended all over the cotton, corn and wheat belt of 
north and central Texas and the rice belt of Texas and Louis- 
iana, and as a result crops are looking excellent. Advices re- 
ceived by local lymber manufacturers are to the effect ,that 
the farmers are all in fine spirits and retailers are beginning 
to place orders rapidly, expecting heavy buying this fall after 
the crops are harvested. 

The demand for shipbuilding material, bridge timbers and 
car material is much- greater than can be supplied, chiefly on 
account of the continued scarcity of cars. Prices on all 
classes of yellow pine and hardwood lumber are firm and a 
slight increase is predicted within the next two weeks. 

Lumbermen and other users of cars are coéperating with 
the railroads to relieve the car situation, everyone loading 
cars to capacity and moving them as rapidly as possible. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


July 24.—With the continued improvement in the car 
shortage situation and the great demand for lumber in the 
construction of army cantonments for the training of national 
guard units in the South, the lumber dealers in this section 
are optimistic as to the future. Since the majority of the 
cantonments and army training camps for the training of 
both the national guard and the new army to be, have been 
located south of the Mason and Dixon line the lumber trade 
of this section has received great impetus. Many local 
firms announce large Government orders for lumber to be 
used in the construction of barracks for the men and houses 
for the officers on the sites of these camps. This trade is 


especially attractive to the lumber dealers, as they suffer 
little or no inconvenience from the car shortage, which has 
cost the lumbermen of Alabama many thousands of dollars 
during the last year. In selling to the Government for im- 
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BOOKS COOKS 


In Lumber Camps. 


A Selection of Dishes and the Chef’s Reminder 
Useful to the cook for suggesting dishes that can be 
made of materials at hand. Pocket size. Leather bound. 
Price $1.00. : 

The Lunch Room 
A guide to making and marketing lunch room foods and 
beverages, especially of the economical and appetising 
order. Cloth bound. $2.00. 

Vachon’s Economical Soups and Entrees 
An aid to using up left-overs and preventing waste. Vest 
pocket size. Leather bound. -00. 


Vest Pocket Vegetable Book 
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Tells how to cook vegetables of all kinds. Leather 
bound, $1.00. 
Meister’s Vest Pocket Pastry Book 
500 receipts. Cloth bound. $1.00. 
Pastry for the Restaurant 
Vest pocket size. Leather bound. $1.00. 


Richards’ Pastry Book 
An all around book. Price $2.00. 

The Hotel Butcher and Carver 
Tells how to manage meats, poultry and fish to best ad- 
vantage, together with expert advice en cutting up and 
carving; also suggestions for savory dishes. 300 illus- 
trations. Cloth bound. $2.00. 

Eggs in a Thousand Ways 
Vest pocket size. $1.00. 


Whitehead’s Hotel Meat Cooking 


A book that tells so plainly how to do, that anyone can 
work from it. Price $2.00. 


Cooking for Profit 


A book written by an expert camp cook, who counts the 
cost and makes the savory dish of inexpensive materials. 
He tells in entertaining way how he overcame difficulties 
in feeding people ii. country places where supplies were 
uncertain. Price $3.00 


Whitehead’s American Pastry Cook and Baker 
Instructions very plain and workable, Price $2.00. 


For Sale by the 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





mediate needs, the railroads make no delay in furnishing 
cars. 

The Driver Lumber Co., 76 miles south of Birmingham on 
the Southern Railway, is adding a large dry kiln to its new 
sawmill plant. The capacity of the plant is 40,000 feet, 
and the kiln will be of sufficient size to take care of the 
entire output, 

Remarkable improvements in the car conditions in this 
section, insofar as the lumber trade is concerned, have been 
made and will show much further improvements within the 
next month, according to H. E. Hutchens, chairman of the 
executive committee in charge of car service improvement 
under the direction of the Council of National Defense. ‘The 
situation shows a remarkable improvement, especially in 
Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi,’ said Chairman 
Hutchens. ‘While some trouble has been experienced locally 
during the last week, the condition is only temporary and at 
present shows an improvement of 20 percent over conditions 
thirty days ago, with excellent prospects for continued im- 
provement. Lumber dealers will profit thru the increased 
freight car service, as lumber is one of the favored ship- 
ments, and will be given first consideration by the railroads. 
Since the railroads have organized in an effort to give the 
Government quick service in handling both army supplies and 
transporting men, the lumber that is to be used in the 
construction of army camps is handled with rapidity not 
experienced in this section for a number of years. This solu- 
tion is especially pleasing to the Birmingham lumber deal- 
ers. Here in one of the largest steel and iron producing 
districts in the United States, the iron and steel trade has 
had precedent over practically all other commodities for 
years, but with the new developments the lumber trade 
will get the first chance at cars. 

The Standard Lumber Co., of this city, has just obtained 
a Government order for 3,000,000 feet of Junber to be used in 
the construction of the national guard training camp and 
rifle range cantonment at Anniston, Ala. Montgomery, where 
another large camp will be located, will have to have large 
quantities of material, and Birmingham dealers are getting 
good shares of the orders. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


July 24.—Discussion of the probability of building addi- 
tional locks which will make the Warrior River navigable for 
100 miles above its present head of navigation—a short dis- 
tance above Cordova—is reported to be engaging the atten- 
tion of many prominent people on the upper river. If the 
Government nitrate plant is located on the Warrior River, as 


recommended by the army board as the best adapted site, it , 


is believed there is a good chance of additional river work by 
the Government, which may involve the expenditure of several 
million dollars. There are many thousand acres of fine coal 
lands upstate owned by the Government, and the large quan- 
tities of coal that will be required in the manufacture of 
nitrates, if the plant is located on the Warrior, will, it is be- 
lieved, justify the further development of the river, so that 
a larger part of the coal fields may be opened up. 

The building of airplane bodies and the assembling of en- 
gines and parts for the completed craft promises to be a 
possibility for Mobile. One of the principal reasons setting 
Mobile to the fore as an excellent location for the building 
of airplane bodies is the presence of quantities of fine ash 
timber in the forests accessible to Mobile by both rail and 
water transportation. Another reason is the location of 
Blakely Island, which is said by airmen from Pensacola and 
other places to be ideally located for an aviation field and 
trial grounds. The island has been used for this purpose by 
army airmen as well as civilians, who pronounce it equal to 
if not superior to the aviation field on Coronado Island, Cali- 
fornia, because of the quiet waters of the bay, said to be a 
great advantage. 

The relief occasioned by the cars sent to this district from 
the southern and Pennsylvania lines will prove only tempor- 
ary and may not last till the end of July—at least not be- 
yond that time. This is due, it is said, to the great demand 
being made by the Government on the railroads for the mov- 
ing of all kinds of traffic; so that with the end of July it is 
predicted, so far as the lumber mills are concerned, the situ- 
ation will be as acute as ever, if it does not become worse. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


July 24.—The car situation still brings forth bitter com- 
plaint from lumbermen in this section, many declaring that 
it is such a handicap that they have been forced, in some 
instances, to curtail the output of their mills. In the mean- 
time prices hold firm. Lumbermen report that such a thing 
as a box car is an impossibility and numerous shipments 
are made in flat cars, which seem to be the only thing that 
the railroads can furnish’ 

A noticeable feature during the last week has been the 
booking of a number of Government and railroad orders. 
It is reported that cars are readily furnished for this mate- 
rial and there is a rush for this kind of business. 

Except for shipping facilities, the lumber situation is good. 
Prices are better than they have been for years and inquiry 
and demand are steady for all grades of yellow pine, lumber- 
men report. 

Many complaints of labor shortage have died away with 
the return of many negroes from the North following the 
riots in Hast St. Louis. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


July 23.—Prices are maintained and nearly all mills in 
this section are busy, largely on Government orders. Cars 
are not being furnished as fast as shipments might be made 
on Government business. Owing to the usually dull months 
of July and August inquiries are fewer than a month ago. 
Prices for dimension and boards are unusually good for this 
season of the year. Retail yards as well as consumers will 
make no mistake by placing orders now for fall stocks, as the 
car situation will undoubtedly become more tense. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


July 24.—Mills cutting on contracts for war material are 
getting cars, but most of the mills having orders for the regu- 
lar trade are having as much trouble as ever in getting any 
kind of cars. They are advised that the situation will be 
much worse in a month or six weeks, and if it does they 
will be compelled to close down, as what they are getting now 
is barely enough to keep them going. The army camp will 
use several million feet of lumber which will give a little 
temporary relief. Prices have stiffened considerably during 
the last two weeks and it is hard to buy lumber right now 
even at advanced prices, as the mills are still loaded up with 
orders. It is thought that prices will continue to go higher, 
but high prices without cars will not meet operating expenses 
and mills operating on half time or less can not make a 
profit. 

The Dupont Lumber Co. at Poplarville, Miss., has com- 






pleted the repairs on its mill and has recently contracted for 
a large body of timber, which will keep the mill in operation 
for several years. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


July 23.—Nathan G. Pearsall, a veteran local railway off. 
cial with many years of experience as division and genera] 
superintendent of southern lines, has responded to a call 
from the railway war council and the Government to aid in 
facilitating shipments of lumber for Government use. Mr, 
Pearsall has been assigned to office quarters with the South. 
ern Pine Emergency Bureau, and will codperate both in se. 
curing cars promptly when needed and in insuring their 
quick dispatch to destination when loaded. 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau announces the dis- 
tribution among the mills of orders for the lumber to be used 
at the national guard camps in Hattiesburg, Miss., Deming, 
N. M., and Fort Worth, Tex. Orders have also been placed 
with the bureau for the lumber to be used at the Fort Sill 
(Okla.) camp, but instructions from the contractors regard- 
ing deliveries are still awaited. It is reported here that the 
West Alabama Pine Association has secured for its mills 
the contract for supplying the material needed for the canips 
at Anniston and Montgomery, Ala. 

Fred P. Hogue, until recently chief clerk in the office of the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, resigned that post a few 
days ago to take a position as representative of the George T, 
Mickle Lumber Co., of Chicago, with headquarters at Hous- 
ton, Tex. A. J. Carroll, formerly with the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Co., of Hattiesburg, has succeeded Mr. Hogue in the 
bureau. 

Advices from Belize, British Honduras, state that heavy 
rains of late have placed all the rivers in flood and released 
large quantities of mahogany logs, with the result that all 
the booms are jammed with hundreds of logs ready for move- 
ment to the sea as vessels are available to lift them. 

The labor market, thanks to the Government construction 
projects, seems to be enjoying a very substantial boom. John 
O. Chisolm & Co., local contractors who landed the contract 
for construction of the Anniston (Ala.) cantonment, are 
recruiting laborers here. T. S. Moudy & Co. placed adver- 
tisements in New Orleans papers last Saturday for carpen- 
ters, helpers, laborers and general mechanics for work on the 
national guard cantonment at Hattiesburg, Miss. In addi- 
tion, William H. Beasley, representative of the tenth United 
States civil service district, is recruiting skilled labor for 
navy yard service and shipbuilding. Mr. Beasley visited 
Biloxi, Miss., last week, spending two days there, but the 
Biloxi papers report that he did not enroll a single appli- 
cant, due to the shipbuilding activity along the Coast and 
the consequent demand for shipbuilders. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


July 24.—The yellow pine market is very steady and 
satisfactory and prospective business continues to increase. 
A feature of the market now is the firmness of the prices, 
which during the last couple of weeks have strengthened 
considerably. Later on no doubt prices will increase, but 
at present the millmen are not trying to raise the figures. 

The cantonment and other army orders continue to have 
a good effect on the market. These orders lately have in- 
creased and many more are expected. Other demand is also 
good and the mills have just about all they need in the way 
of business. Owing to the Government’s needs it is gener- 
ally believed that as the fall approaches the supply of rail- 
road equipment will become scarcer and there will be more 
or less indefinite delay in shipping to retailers and others, 
The retailers and other buyers seem to realize the prob- 
ability of this shortage, and are seeking early shipments. 
Many such orders have been received lately. A big car 
shortage is expected. 

The lumbermen are wondering ‘what effect the army draft- 
ing will have on the labor situation. The call for the first 
quotas, however, is not expected to seriously cripple any 
mill force, and during the rest of this year the mills will 
probably not suffer much on account of drafting. 

There have been several good rains lately and the crop 
prospects are much brighter than earlier in the summer. 
Business generally is good. 

It is expected that about 3,000 workmen will be engaged 
to build dining rooms, kitchens, bath houses and other wooden 
structures for the cantonment at Camp Beauregard, near 
Alexandria, in Rapides Parish. Camp Beauregard is in the 
pinewoods. The site will take several thousand acres of 
land, owned by the Lee Lumber Co., the Enterprise Lumber 
Co. and the Cook & O’Shee holdings. This land has been 
tendered to the Government without any cost. 

According to a report from Bogalusa, La., the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co. will establish a plant there for the purpose 
of utilizing yellow pine stumps. 

It is announced from Allen Parish that the Industrial 
Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, La., has received the first of sev- 
eral orders for lumber for shipbuilding purposes at Beau- 
mont. The order calls for 1,436,933 feet. 

At a meeting of the Efficiency Club of the Victoria Lum- 
ber Co., of Shreveport, held in the private dining room of 
the Youree last Saturday night, with full attendance of the 
heads of the departments, Vice President J. Reese Jones 
spoke of the business done during the last six months, which 
was the largest in the history of the company. Plans were 
discussed for the natural expansion of the various depuart- 
ments during the period of the war. Edward R. Jones, 
president of the Victoria Lumber Co., left Saturday evening 
for New York to attend the annual meeting of the National 
Window Glass Manufacturers’ & Jobbers’ Association. ‘The, 
association will be in session July 24 to 26, and matters of 
vital importance to the building trades will be considered. 
One of the things to be determined will be the date on 
which the glass works over the country will go into biast 
again. Conferences will be held with representatives of the 
glass workers’ unions on the labor situation, and prices of win- 
dow glass for the coming year will be determined. 

A bill passed by the Louisiana legislature at the extra 
session now being held at Baton Rouge, makes it a felony 
for anyone maliciously to destroy or damage a fence. ‘This 
law was enacted especially on account of fence-cutting in the 
cut-over pine land sections of western Louisiana. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


July 23.—No other industry in America is standing more 
solidly behind the Government than the combined lumber 
industry of the South. ‘ Practically the entire sawmill energy 
of the South’s great timber belt is marshaled beneath the 
banner of Uncle Sam and will remain in the exclusive service 
of that worthy gentleman until America’s urgent need for 
lumber to beat the Germans is supplied. The demand for 
Government lumber, for shipbuilding purposes and canton- 
ments, is so great that every mill is stocked with all of this 
kind of work that it can possibly take care of for two or 
three months. And from present indications this Govert- 
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ment demand will grow larger instead of smaller with the 
passing of the weeks. 

There arises under this abnormal condition a problem which 
is receiving serious contemplation by the lumbermen. This 
is the question of supplying the urgent fall demand for retail 
yards, factories etc. While this is normally a dull period of 
the year for this sort of trade, the manufacturers and whole- 
salers who ordinarily depend upon this class of business for 
their livelihood realize that the day will come shortly when 
the yard and factory demand will become so urgent that 
something will have to be done to supply this demand. Not 
alone are the shippers concerned about the ways and means 
of manufacturing lumber for yard and factory trade, but also 
about the ways and means of delivery. 

Nothing but Government lumber is now being moved. Uncle 
Sam is the only person who is able to get cars placed where 
and when he wants them and then moved to destination. This 
is one reason why the manufacturers are not accepting any 
other than Government orders. The buyers apparently appre- 
ciate the condition that confronts the shippers, for they have 
ceased clamoring for general stock. A fear exists among the 
shippers now that the Government will have to keep a con- 
tinued grip upon the transportation situation for some 
months, and that it will not be possible to ship lumber of any 
kind other than that for Government purposes. Meanwhile 
the saving grace of the situation is the satisfactory price 
scale in effect on this class of material. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


July 24.—Lumbermen are straining every effort to meet 
the demands of the Government for cantonment and concen- 
tration camp material. For the first time in a number of 
years the dealers in lumber are facing comparative pros- 
perity. Mills are working at capacity and retailers are book- 
ing all the orders they can handle. Prices are holding firm 
at figures which mean a fine profit. New mills are going up 
wherever a timber tract can be secured, and the cutting em- 
braces hardwoods as well as pine.. A great influx of busi- 
ness activity in the South is reflected in the lumber world. 
Millions of dollars is being expended in the Southeast, which 
is rapidly developing from an agricultural into a manufac- 
turing center. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


July 24.—One of the newest lumber industries of east 
Texas, noted chiefly for its yellow pine production, is the 
manufacture of hardwood for golf sticks. The Hickory 
Jones Co., of Memphis, Tenn., has been operating in eastern 
Texas recently with several small portable hardwood mills, 
which are moved from place to place as the lumber is cut. 
The company has just received an order for a solid carload 
of golf sticks, which are to be shipped to Scotland. The 
company cuts only hickory timber, and two of its mills are 
located at present near Lufkin in Angelina County. An- 
other mill will be transported shortly from a point in Missis- 
sippi for cutting within the next ten days. 

Plans, which have not definitely matured, are under way 
for the establishment by the Kirby Lumber Co. of a large 
sawmill in the lower part of Angelina County. According 
to C. P. Myer, assistant general manager, the company is 
undecided whether to erect a new mill or move one of its 
mills from another point. It owns about 50,000 acres of 
fine timber in Angelina County and about twice that amount 
in Jasper County from which to draw ifs supply. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


July 23.—San Francisco's bank clearings last week amount- 
ed to $103,907,000, a gain of $33,067,000 over last year, 

Extraordinary conditions prevail in the lumber trade, with 
every week bringing some new phase, which makes it diffi- 
eult for local wholesalers to take on a larger volume of busi- 
ness. Altho the city building demand is comparatively light 
and the yards are not buying heavily there are many in- 
quiries for special cuttings, but the critical labor situation at 
many of the northern fir mills makes the dealers very cau- 
tious about taking orders. About twenty-five mills are 
closed down. ‘The big demand for ship timber and heavy 
construction material at San Francisco Bay and other Cali- 
fornia points continues and many large inquiries are received 
here. 

The Hollywood Shipbuilding Co. is in the market for a 
large quantity of heavy timbers and lumber for the con- 
struction of its new shipyard near Alameda. Big timbers 
for the ways and 200 pieces of piling are called for, as well 
as 750,000 feet of fir lumber, half green and half creosoted. 

Domestic cargo quotations on fir lumber continue to be 
$22 base, delivered San Francisco, and $23 south. It is not 
expected that the new list prices recently sent out by the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau will be put into effect 
here until after the labor situation in the Northwest has 
quieted down. 

There is great activity at practically all of the redwood 
sawmills, and while they need more labor there have been 
no disturbances nor strikes and a larger cut than last year 
is predicted. Demand for redwood for incubators, tank- 
stoek, silos and for many purposes that utilize the short 
lengths, has increased. Many mills have orders for several 
months ahead on certain lines and sizes. There is a remark- 
able demand for redwood siding and finish for eastern rail 
shipments. 

Altho California lumbermen are pretty well supplied with 
cars at present, the greatest freight movement in the trans- 
portation history of the West is soon to come, according to 
a Southern Pacific traffic official. He says: ‘We have re- 
ceived advance information of the coming movement of a 
very heavy tonnage of grain for export. Also, we have in- 
formation of large lumber and timber shipments for canton- 
ments and ship construction, which will run from 40,000,000 
to 50,000,000 feet. We have appealed for help to the Car 
Service Commission at Washington and have been promised 
300 empties, which are beginning to reach us at Ogden. The 
cannery fruit is beginning to move now. The sugar beet 
movement will begin about Aug. 1 and will require 2000 
specially equipped cars.” 

The number of building contracts filed for record during 
the past week was 13, representing a total investment in 
buildings of $155,000. ‘This is below the average for local 
building construction, exclusive of municipal and other 
public structures. The 22 building permits issued during 
the week showed a total valuation of $73,000. Altho the 
local building situation is not so, active as it should be at 
this season, allowance should be made for the war condi- 
tions. However, building in the metropolitan area includ- 
ing the cities and manufacturing districts on the east shore 
of San Francisco Bay is large in the aggregate. Many fac- 
tory buildings are going up and several shipyards are to be 
constructed, as well as a number of wharves. This class of 
construction requires large quantities of lumber, heavy tim- 
bers and piles, which will overtax the facilities of wholesale 
lumber dealers to supply within a reasonable time. 

The offshore freight market continues to be very firm, with 
few new lumber charters reported here. There is a con- 
tinued scarcity of ocean tonnage available for shipments of 


lumber and offshore lumber freight rates are to be phenomen- 
ally high. Offshore quotations are about as follows: from 
Puget Sound or British Columbia to Sydney, $33.50 to $35; 
to Melbourne, $37.50 to $40; to Port Pirie, $35 to $40; to 
Callao, $35 to $40. The coastwise freight market is tempor- - 
arily easier, but some steam schooners are going to South’ 
American and other offshore ports, and a tightening up 
rather than a drop in freights is expected later. Coasting 
freight quotations continue to be $7 from Puget Sound or 
Columbia River to San Francisco and $8 from southern 
California ports, on new business. 

The Pacific shipping and maritime committee of the ‘Asso- 
clated Chambers of Commerce of the Pacific Coast will hold 
a meeting next Monday at the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce to select delegates to attend a conference in 
Washington Aug. 1. The meeting in Washington is in 
answer to a call by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
at which representatives of the Department of State, United 
States Shipping Board, shipowners and seamen will attempt 
to devise a plan to prevent crew shortages and to provide 
for the requirements that will be caused by the large num- 
ber of vessels now being built. 

The new steam schooner Lrnest H. Meyer, which is to be 
operated by the McCormick interests in the coastwise lumber 
trade, made a very successful trial trip on the bay last 
Wednesday. <A speed of 12% miles an hour was developed 
during the four hours’ test run. The Meyer sailed on July 21 
for St. Helens, Ore., on its maiden voyage. 

The Madera Sugar Pine Co., which is running its big mills 
near Madera as near to capacity as possible, has been mak- 
ing improvements in the line of labor-saving machinery. A 
60-ton Cylde skidder has just been added to the logging 
equipment in the woods. 

Frank La Porte, whose planing mill and yard in Ukiah 
were destroyed in the recent conflagration that swept the 
business section, has purchased the Ukiah branch lumber 
yard of the Northwestern Redwood Co., which has a red- 
wood sawmill at Willits. La Porte’s fire damage was esti- 
mated at $22,000. 

The sawmill at Loyalton, Sierra County, operated for some 
years by the Marsh Lumber Co., has been remodeled and 
started up with new equipment for cutting white and sugar 
pine lumber, and with a new manager in charge, 

‘rower Bros., this city, have made arrangements to act 
us sales agents for the new redwood sawmill of Walter 
wloom, which was recently started up at Tunitas Glen, San 
Mateo County. This firm also represents in California the 
Buehner Lumber Co., of North Bend, Ore.; West Oregon 
Lumber Co., of Linnton, Ore., and Knappton Mills, of Knapp- 
ton, Wash. 

According to the report of Secretary Inness, the Hum- 
boldt County Redwood Shingle Association is in a strong 
financial conditicn, with a steady demand for dry shingles 
for shipment to the Hast. However, the necessity of adver- 
tising is recognized and it is hoped that steps may be taken 
in this direction before very. long. The principal mills are 
busy and it is estimated that the county’s production will 
exceed 350,000 shingles this year. The highest production 
was reached in 1907, when 800,000 shingles were cut in 
Humboldt County. The 1914 cut was about 200,000 shingles. 

The Hammond Lumber Co. is operating its big redwood mill 
at Samaoa, on Humboldt Bay, on full time. It is reported 
that orders for dry stuff for eastern shipment have been 
booked that will keep the plant busy until winter. A fire 
on July 20 destroyed several small buildings at the old 
Bendixsen shipbuilding yard, which is operated by the Ham- 
mond company under a lease. 

President E. A. Selfridge, jr.,.of the California Redwood 
Association, finds some inaccuracies in the recently published 
report of the booking-by the Redwood Export Co. of 2,800,000 
feet of redwood stave stock for use in mining developments 
in Chile. The published report stated that the California 
Redwood Association had been asked to handle the order and 
that Mr. Selfridge would apportion it among the redwood 
mills within that organization. According to his criticism 
the Redwood Export Co. solely is handling all details of the 
order, neither Mr. Selfridge nor the California Redwood 
Association having had anything to do with it. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


July 23.—The last week has been another one of labor 
difficulties. Several of the mills resumed work but were 
forced to shut down again on account of I. W. W. activities. 
As a result of the labor trouble production during the week 
has been very light. The mills, however, hdVe plenty of busi- 
ness on file to keep them busy for some time, so they are not 
soliciting new business. The requirements of the shipbuild- 
ing concerns and the Government continue to feature this- 
market. Logs are holding firm on account of the increased 
cost of production occasioned by the increased cost of equip- 
ment and labor. Cars are reportéd very plentiful. The St. 
Paul road is getting cars thru in good shape, enabling the 
mills to clean up orders that have been on file for some time 
awaiting cars. 

The Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co., of Seattle, became a 
member of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association during the 
week, 

Decision in the reconsignment rate case of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, which Secretary R. A. Dailey pre- 
sented in Washington recently, has been suspended until 
Jan. 18, 1918. 

Robt. B. Palmer, eastern sales representative for Carstens 
& Earles, who has been on the Coast for some time acquaint- 
ing himself with milling conditions, has returned to resume 
his duties in the eastern markets. 

One of the prominent lumbermen of the Pacific coast who 
have been called to the colors by the selective draft is J. S. 
Williams, assistant secretary of the Shingle Branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

Unless the labor difficulties that now menace the lumber 
industry in this region are satisfactorily adjusted very shortly 
it is very. likely that ship construction in the Seattle ship- 
yards will be greatly hampered. One of the largest mills on 
Elliott Bay is badly crippled and is making deliveries to ship- 
yards with difficulty on account of the inability to get work- 
men. This has been made more acute on account of the 
street car strike, as it was difficult for the men to get to work. 
This particular feature has been eliminated now, however, to 
a great extent, as hundreds of jitney busses are on the streets 
and the men are able to get to work without much difficulty. 


Edward EK. Gann, special assistant to the Attorney General, 
Washington, D. C., was in Seattle last week looking into 
lumber rate matters in connection with the Burlington and 
Hill railroads for the last twenty-five years, to be used in 
connection with litigation in which the status of these roads 
is involved. He has been going thoroly into the lumber and 
shingle rates. 


W. L. Barclay, of Williamsport, Pa., is spending several 
weeks in Seattle and other Puget Sound points. Mr. Barclay 
is president of the Northwest Lumber Co., of Seattle, with 
mills at Kerriston, Wash. L. G. Horton, of Seattle, is man- 


ager of the company. Altho the company has been logging © 
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steadily, it has not operated its mill plant for the last two 
or three years. Undoubtedly while Mr. Barclay is here the 
policy for the company’s operations for the coming year will 
be decided upon. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad has recently announced that 
it has taken off the embargo on lake and rail shipments. The 
Great Northern will accept all business for shipment by the 
Great Lakes, except to points on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. Since June 2, however, the Milwaukee 
railroad has not accepted any lake and rail shipments. 

J. T. Bate, of Los Angeles, Pacific coast agent for the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, was in Seattle last week 
on a tour of north Coast points, visiting lumber and shingle 
shippers and at the same time looking into the proposition of 
establishing an office for his railroad, possibly in Seattle, in 
order to take care of increased shipments of north Coast 
products to the Southwest. Mr. Bate is one of the earnest 
Hoo-Hoo workers of southern California, and was Vicegerent 
for that district for a time. 

The planing mill and box factory of the Leavenworth Box 
Co. was destroyed by fire last Friday night. The loss is esti- 
mated to be about $30,000, as a large amount of box shooks, 
in addition to the plant, were burnt. Nearby timber caught 
fire, and crews were put to work to keep it from spreading. 
The I. W. W.’s called a strike at the Leavenworth Box Co.’s 
plant the first of the week. The concern was only recently 
organized and has been in operation about five weeks. 

John Shull, Portland, Ore., of the Shull Lumber & Shingle 
Co., was in Seattle this week visiting with C. L. Frost, sales 
manager of the company, at the Seattle offices. Mr. Shull 
was on his way to the company’s plant in British Columbia 
to spend a week or so. 

J. M. Broat, of Longbeach, Cal., was in Seattle this week, 
visiting old friends in the lumber ‘trade. Mr. Broat was for- 
merly engaged in the retail lumber business in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and went to California about years ago. He was 
also interested in a line of yards in southern Idaho that were 
disposed of not long ago to the Boise Payette Lumber Co. 

In order to secure the order for fir for the Des Moines can- 
tonment the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association had to 
guarantee that the first twenty cars would go east on passen- 
ger train service time and fast freight on the remaining part. 
The first train load of twenty-four cars, carried by the North- 
ern Pacific Railway, is reported to have made the best record 
on a heavy commodity shipment in the history of the road. It 
left Auburn Junction, near Seattle, at 10 a. m. on July 5 and 
was delivered by the Northern Pacific thru Minnesota Trans- 
fer and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad to Des 
Moines at 2:15 p. m. on July 11, making approximately 
six and a half days in transit. It is understood to have 
reached Des Moines ahead of the first delivery of southern 
pine. Additional shipments are going forth on the Des 
Moines order in a satisfactory manner. The association has 
also received an inquiry and has quoted on approximately 
9,000,000 feet of lumber for the cantonment to be construc- 
ted at Palo Alto, Cal., in addition to the entire American 
Lake cantonment order which is being rapidly furnished. 

The new steam schooner Horace X. Baxter, recently built 
in Coos Bay, for the J. H. Baxter Co., San Francisco, went 
ashore at Wing Point, on Bainbridge Island, near Seattle 
Thursday morning, but was not injured. The schooner was 
on its maiden voyage to load a cargo of creosote at the plant 
of the Pacific Creosoting Co., at Eagle Harbor. A dense fog 
caused the accident. 

The Allen Shipbuilding Co., of Seattle, with a capital of 
$237,000 has been incorporated by Frank P. Allen, jr., C. J. 
Smith, Robert P. Greer, Samuel Paschall and P. K. Smith, 
and has already acquired a shipyard site on Salmon Bay, at 
Ballard, a Seattle suburb. Frank P. Allen was director of 
works and planned the physical part of the Alaska-Yukon Ex- 
position in Seattle, in 1909. The company proposes to con- 
struct wooden hulls, as well as complete wooden steamships. 

Tom A. Moore, of Chicago, representative of the Pacific 
Lumber Agency, Aberdeen, who has been spending a couple 
of weeks on Grays Harbor and Puget Sound, left early this 
week for home by the way of Portland and San Francisco. 

The Farr & Fields Lumber Co. is the name of a new con- 
cern organized by Q. W. Farr and Tom Fields to build a saw- 
mill with about 50,000 feet daily capacity on a site recently 
purchased on the Duwamish River in the new industrial sec- 
tion of Seattle. The plant will cater to the sawing of ship 
timbers. Mr. Farr has been handling logs and Mr. Fields 
has been superintendent for several different large mill con- 
cerns of Puget Sound. Both are experienced men and expect 
to have the plant in operation in a couple of months. 

Charles M. McCoy, well known lumber wholesaler of 
Minneapolis, who specializes in Pacific coast fir products, 
was in Seattle last week, having spent a few weeks in Oregon 
and Washington looking into the lumber situation. He 
visited his brother Senator George McCoy, at Vancouver, 
Wash., who is at the head of the Lewis River Boom Co. 
For over twenty years Charles M. McCoy has been a well 
known figure in the handling of Douglas fir in the middle 
West, particularly timber and railway material. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


July 23.—The mills of the Lewis River Tie & Lumber Mills 
Association, operating on the north fork of the Lewis River, 
in southwestern Washington, are preparing to increase their 
operations as rapidly as men are available. Secretary EB. C. 
Michener, whose offices are in the Lumbermen’s Building here, 
said today that the shortage of men is as serious a problem 
now as the shortage of business was a year ago. It is difficult 
to contract the output, in fact out of the question, because 
of this new problem. 

While I. W. W. delegates have arrived here—it was said 
that about 1,200 poured into Portland a few days ago—they 
have so far had comparatively little success in persuading 
workmen to quit work in the mills and the camps; but every 
precaution is taken to check any attempt to spread the prop- 
aganda of discontent. The highest wages are now paid, labor 
of the most ordinary kind receiving $3 a day, while the aver- 
age in the logging camps is much higher. The seriousness of 
the situation is realized, however, and it is feared that there 
may be a shortage of logs in the Columbia River district be- 
fore long. 

One logging camp operator advanced the idea that indus- 
trial interests should join forces and begin an anti-I. W. W. 
propaganda with all possible vigor without delay and carry it 
on till the menace has been stamped out. Some of the south- 
ern Washington logging camps have been closed by the agita- 
tors, the old employees having been intimidated by the trav- 
eling I. W. W. members who in disguise enter the camp and 
work till their propaganda has found root. 

C. E. MacFarlane, formerly in the sawmill business but of 
recent years engaged as logging engineer with offices at 334 
Sherlock Building, has made a new departure in that he is 
now consulting logging engineer. Mr. MacFarlane has just 


- returned from Montana, where he mapped out the plans for 


the installation of a logging system. Mr. MacFarlane is the 
originator of the sky-line system of logging on steep hills. 
R. A. Cowden, of the Silverton Lumber Co., who was in 






Portland today from Silverton, Ore., says that the valley mills 
are busy filling orders and that indications are for a strong 
demand for lumber for a long time. Yard trade is a little 
slack, he said, but other lines are active. 

Forest fires have been raging in the vicinity of Cochran on 
the Pacific Railway & Navigation Co.’s line between Portland 
and Tillamook, but so far no great damage has been done to 
green timber. By heroic work on the part of the mill and 
logging camp crews in that district the flames have been con- 
fined so far to the brush and: dead timber. The weather is 
still dry and conditions are favorable for the spread of fire. 

District Forester George H. Cecil announces that the mem- 
bers of the United States Forest Service in Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Alaska will raise a fund for the purchase of an am- 
bulance for military use. It is expected the necessary amount 
will be raised by Sept. 1. « 

Launching of the fourth ship at the Peninsula Shipbuild- 
ing Co.’s yard took place here this week. This wound up 
the company’s work on private contracts and hereafter it will 
devote its energies to building ships for the Government. The 
launching was under the auspices of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce. Mrs. Charles King, wife of Charles King, mem- 
ber of the firm of Tans, Lemoines & Crane, of New York, rep- 
resentatives there for the Peninsula Shipbuilding Co., christ- 
ened the vessel. Keels have already been laid for three Gov- 
ernment vessels. They will be of wood. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


July 25.—Receipts of lumber by lake last week were 1,800,- 
000 feet, two cargoes arriving, 1,000,000 feet of hemlock for 
H. M. McNeil and 800,000 feet of white pine for Montgomery 
Bros. & Co. Receipts of shingles have dropped off consider- 
ably from the normal. Letters and telegrams received this 
week from the Pacific coast are strongly bullish in character. 
The light stocks there and serious strike conditions, which the 
mills are fighting, look toward the shipment of a small cut of 
shingles during the present season. One mill in the list 
plumes itself upon the fact that it has a small side mill some- 
where, which it thinks is strike proof and from which it can 
safely quote. The slow movement of shingles by lake from 
Duluth all the season has still further complicated the eastern 
trade and the only reason why they are not considerably 
higher is that consumption is light. Builders are afraid of 
present conditions and still more afraid of the outlook. 

The Buffalo building permits for the last week numbered 
69, with twenty-one wooden dwellings. The total costs were 
$288,900. 

The annual meeting and election of officers of the Em- 
porium Lumber Co. was held at Galeton, Pa., last week. The 
following directors were elected: G. W. Childs, W. L. 
Sykes, W. L. Walker, W. T. Turner and E. S. Jones. Mr. 
Childs is president of the United States Leather Co. and was 
chosen to fill the vacancy among the directors caused by the 
death of William Caflish. "W. L. Sykes was elected president, 
W. T. Walker vice president and W. T. Turner secretary and 
treasurer. George Sykes, who has been active in the com- 
pany’s affairs, was chosen general superintendent of the com- 
pany’s holdings. 

James B. Wall and O. E. Yeager were chosen by the mayor 
last week members of the reception committee to welcome the 
Russian commission, which inspected a number of the large 
manufacturing plants here and visited Niagara Falls. 

A convention is to be held at Albany Aug. 1 at the call of 
the State barge canal conference. The barge canal has been 
completed to Lake Ontario by way of Oswego and is open to 
traffic. The State engineer says that the waterway will be 
completed as far as Buffalo by May, 1918, and available for 
use by 2,000-ton barges. 

The Government needs will probably mean a great expan 
sion of the Curtiss Aeroplane Co. business here and it is ex- 
pected that a large increase in the manufacturing force will 
be made. The company has taken an option on additional 
ground at Hertel and Elmwood avenues, where it is proposed 
to erect buildings to cost several million dollars. The city 
will probably make certain inducements to retain the plant 
here. 

Some lumber is on the market for quick sale and the situ- 
ation on that account has changed materially within a few 
days. It is a long time since any transit cars have been 


offered, but long lists are beginning to come from some direc- 


tions. 

An active canvass is being made in the interest of A. J. 
Elias for mayor of the city this fall and petitions are now in 
circulation. He has always been active in local and State 
politics as a Democrat, and also in other municipal matters 
outside of politics. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


July 24.—The largest and smallest cargoes of lumber to 
arrive at the Tonawandas this season by vessel unloaded last 
week. The barge Ashland unloaded the biggest cargo, a trifle 
over 1,400,000 feet of white pine for Smith, Fassett & Co., 
while the steamer Matthew Wilson carried the smallest load, 
consisting of 300,000 feet of the same kind of stock for J. P. 
Mackenzie. 

The last week has been fairly active in the receipt of stock 
by vessel, approximately 10,000,000 feet being unloaded dur- 
ing the last seven days. A large amount of lumber is re- 
ported by wholesalers to be either in transit or loading for 
them at upper lake ports. Altogether the prospects are 
considered encouraging for one of the most active months of 
the season in the receipt of stock by boat. 

Charles Phillips, formerly of Saskatchewan, has entered 
the C. R. Phillips Lumber Co., of which his brother is senior 
member. 


NEW YORK 


July 24.—Except in Queens and Richmond, the improve- 
ment in the number and value of building plans reported 
last week was not followed up but it is indicated that the 
fall will be a fairly active one in building. There is no doubt 
but that much hesitancy prevails thruout the market and 
more noticeably in the downtown sections. The prospect of 
so many skilled workmen being drawn from their trades into 
the national army has caused more uneasiness than one 
might imagine. 

The demand has fallen off perceptibly the last two weeks, 
but suburban retailers report building construction more 
active in their localities than in the city districts and are 
ordering more liberally, especially with a view of having 
their fall shipments in presentable shape. The difficulty 
of securing shipments during the spring and early summer 
resulted in practically every yard working its available stock 
to a minimum and some retail yards now are carrying most 
unsatisfactory supplies. Replenishing orders have been 
placed, but notwithstanding the falling off in the demand, 
shipments are still far behind and many old orders are not 
filled. Buyers are badly in need of these stocks and if it were 
possible to get some relief thru a slackened demand, whole- 


- salers and retailers alike would be thankful for a little lull 


in order to catch up with old business. 
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The special transportation committee of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association is in Washington to- 
day in conference with the Commission on Car Service and 
the American Railway Association for the purpose of taking 
up the embargo situation and car supply as affecting the lum- 
per industry and more especially the embargo restrictions on 
lumber moving from the Southeast and thru the Virginia 
gateways to eastern and New England territory. As a result 
of the activity of this committee, the association has accom- 
plished much in procuring a more liberal supply of cars for 
the lumber trade and as the presence of several high railroad 
otlicials has been requested at this conference, it is expected 
that some further results will be accomplished. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


July 23.—The main change of the last week was the added 
supply coming by rail. Apparently more cars are to be had 
and also permits seem easier to secure, so the stringency in 
the local:supply is rapidly being remedied. ‘The supply has 
not caught up enough yet, however, to alter prices materially 
and all quotations are about on the same basis as during the 
last several weeks. Stock lists are increasing and more 
lumber is offered, still with cautious promises as to ship- 
ment. A great deal of lumber is coming in for Government 
work at the cantonments, ship yards etc. and comparatively 
little is being taken out of the local stock for this work. The 
ship yards, railroads, larger industrial plants, box makers 
and the retail yards all have large requirements that are 
being filled in better shape than they were. General business 
conditions here are good. Manufacturers have found a little 
increase in the booking of orders for fall delivery. Business 
of the retail stores is normal or better. Financial condi- 
tions are favorable and collections are better than fair. 

The supply of hardwood has not caught up to the same 
extent as has that of the pines, but the stock lists make a 
better showing than they have and prices thruout are well 
maintained. Plain and quartered oak, maple, beech, birch, 
ash, basswood and certain grades of chestnut are still far 
behind the supply. Other items of chestnut and some of 
poplar are plentiful, but price reductions have not been ma- 
terial. Hardwood flooring of all kinds is in good demand at 
high prices. White pine is still scarce and prices are as high 
as ever, with the demand strongest for barn grades and 
under. Spruce sells at top prices, and there is not enough 
to meet all demands. Hemlock is being received in better 
quantity, but all coming is for immediate use and little is 
getting into stock. Cypress demand is still greater than the 
supply and prices are high. Cypress and cedar shingles are 
both in good demand, with prices firm. Yellow pine in the 
larger sizes is still very strong in demand, with prices high, 
but some of the smaller items have shaded off a little. North 
Carolina pine is in pretty even demand thruout the line, 
the suburban demand for building sizes counterbalancing the 
lack of building in this city. All kinds and sizes of lath are 
in good demand at good prices, 

According-to a recent report of the State Department of 
Forestry, damage done up to the present time by the chest- 
nut blight in this State amounts to between nine and ten 
million dollars, and the area is still spreading. In many 
tracts all the chestnut is being removed and made into poles, 
ties ete., but the demand is so great that prices hold up. The 
report also claims that of the thirty million trees planted in 
the United States last year Pennsylvania planted one-quarter. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


July 24.—In face of the customary ‘midsummer’ quiet > 


have come some unusual developments in building that are 
felt this early in their progress. Within the range of less 
than 60 miles of Pittsburgh corporation activities have fath- 
ered dwelling house enterprises involving the hurried build- 
ing of over 1,000 dwellings. Work on many of these has 
been started and more are being rushed into shape. Five of 
these enterprises include two of the Carnegie Steel Co., one 
at McDonald, Ohio, near Youngstown, with 200 houses, and 
the same company’s work at Clairton, Pa., with 300 houses. 
The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. has ordered 100 dwellings 
for Woodlawn, near Pittsburgh, while the Inland Coal Co., a 
subsidiary of the Inland Steel Co., of Chicago, has contracted 
for 200 model miners’ dwellings at a new town called In- 
dianola, in Indiana County, not far from Pittsburgh, where 
also are to be built churches, schools and stores for the com- 
pany’s new mining town. Just west of the town of Washing- 
ton, Pa., near Pittsburgh, the Lincoln Gas Coal Co. has con- 
tracted for a first lot of fifty dwelling houses for a new 
miners’ town there. In the same location coal mining con- 
cerns are enlarging their present mine settlements and in- 
creasing house room for miners. Thus while there is a severe 
dullness in individual dwelling house activity the urgency 
of industrial activities has had to face down the high costs 
of materials, the labor shortage and other difficulties and to 
begin on a broad scale to build. 

Generally, lumber dealers in Pittsburgh feel a little of the 
sentiment that is pervading all divisions of trade regarding 
the future. Government threats to invade all business and 
fix prices of materials have made consumers hold back to see 
if delay will benefit them, and the producers are inactive, 
waiting to see if they will be able to do business under con- 
ditions that might be established by ill-advised action of 
inexperienced political bodies in Washington. Railroads have 
been quiet most of July. The car builders of the Pittsburgh 
district have been cutting down operations and hence using 
less materials because of their inability to get steel. One of 
the largest car shops of the district has been unable to main- 
tain more than 30 percent of capacity in operation because 
of the steel mills failing to ship steel, while the steel mills 
are being driven to ship Government orders. A little improve- 
ment is promised in this direction soon, however, as it is now 
stated that the steel for Government ship yards and con- 
tracts has come out faster than it could be used and is con- 
gesting the ship yards, so a switching of business to private 
needs may come, for a time. 

The vacation period has found A. A. Germain, of the Ger- 
main Co., touring the South, for both business and pleas- 
ure. The company is rushed with business and is making 
shipments with remarkable success. President Louis Ger- 
main spent some weeks in the South, but has returned from 
Saginaw, Mich., where he visited with Mrs. Germain recently. 

The Babcock Lumber Co. reports a better movement of 
lumber from mills in some southern sections and improve- 
ment in general conditions of trade, tho new inquiries are 
not so large. The company is pushing improvements at 
Davis, W. Va., and at Telli¢éo Plains, Tenn., which will ma- 
terially increase production at those points. 


BANGOR, ME. 


July 23.—Hon. Forrest H. Colby, of Bingham, Me., State 
forestry commissioner, who was here last week, reports very 
favorably on the second lumbermen’s war company, which is 
being organized. This second company differs somewhat from 
the first in that the applications are forwarded immediately 





to Washington, and are examined under the supervision of 
the War Department. Mr. Colby says that he has forwarded 
thirty-five applications to the War Department to date, but 
has as yet had no reply in regard to any of them. 

Prof. John M. Briscoe, of the University of Maine, with a 
crew of nine men, is in York County making a tour of in- 
spection under the direction of the Federal Government, and 
is paying special attention to the white pine blister rust. Mr. 
Colby says that he fears that the disease is quite prevalent. 
He says also that evidence has been found that the disease 
has had a start of about fourteen years. 

Mr. Atkinson, an engineer of Augusta, has been placed in 
charge of the drawing of the contour maps of the several 
wooded localities in Maine. It is expected that twenty-eight 
lookout stations will be supplied this year with these maps, 
and the other half will be finished next season. The use of 
these maps will facilitate the locating of fires by the several 
wardens from any of the fifty-six stations. Mr. Colby re- 
ports that there have been only five fires in the woods this 
season and that the cost of them has not been more than 
$300. The reason for this is found in the extremely wet 
weather during the last few months, which has not allowed 
the woods to dry sufficiently for forest fires. 

Announcement was made Thursday of the sale of the plant 
of the Townsend Marine Railway & Construction Co. at 
Boothbay Harbor to a new corporation bearing the name of 
the Atlantic Coast Co. and with a capitalization of $2,000,- 
000, half of which is said to have been paid in. The Crowell- 
Thurlow Co. of Boston holds a majority of the stock. A 
large amount of money will be spent in fixing up the new 
yard and everything will be of a permanent nature, several 
cement ways being planned. 

Another corporation, the Boothway Harbor Shipbuilding 
Co. with a capital of $200,000, has purchased the yard of 
Irving W. Reed. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


July 23.—A decided increase in stumpage rates on crown 
timber lands in New Brunswick will go into effect Aug. 1. 
The rates for spruce, pine and fir will be doubled or more 
than doubled. The following is the announcement just made 
by the Provincial Government: ‘The stumpage payable on 
all logs, timber or other lumber cut or made up on crown 
lands under license shall be as follows: For spruce, pine, 
fir and hackmatack saw logs per thousand superficial feet, 
$3 to $4; hardwood timber up to an average of fourteen 
inches square, per ton $1.10; hardwood timber about four- 
teen inches additional per inch per ton, 10 cents; hardwood 
logs per thousand superficial feet, $1.25; pine timber up to 
fourteen inches square per ton, $2; pine timber additional 
per inch per ton, 50 cents; hackmatack timber per ton, $1; 
spruce timber per ton, $1.50; cedar logs per thousand, $3; 
railway ties, 8-foot length, each 15 cents; hemlock logs per 
thousand superficial feet, including bark, $2.50; white birch 
for spool wood per cord, 65 cents; white birch logs for spool 
wood per thousand superficial feet, $1.25; poplar logs per 
thousand superficial feet, $2; and for all other descriptions 
of lumber not specified above, 15 percent of the market value 
thereof at the mill place of shipment or place of consump- 
tion in the Province. The stumpage on spruce, pine, fir and 
hackmatack saw logs per thousand superficial feet will be 
$4 on all crown lands tributary to the St. John River and to 
the Bay of Fundy. For the rest of the Province the stump- 
age will be $3 per thousand on this lumber, Where it has 
been shown to the satisfaction of the minister of lands and 
mines or the deputy minister of lands and mines that the 
portage haul of camp supplies is forty miles or more, then 
the stumpage may be reduced, but in no case shall the charge 
be less than two-thirds of the regular rate. Permits issued 
by the authority of the minister of lands and mines to en- 
able licensees to cut undersized lumber on barren lands or 
thickets will pay the same rate of stumpage as stated above 
with the addition of 25 cents per thousand, being the cost of 
supervision.” Provision is also made for a sworn statement 
by each operator, who must also give particulars and dis- 
tinguish between logs cut by him on Government lands and 
any cut by or for him on private lands. Failure to comply 
with the regulations involves cancellation of the license. 

It is further provided that no spruce, fir or pine tree shall 
be cut, even for piling, which does not measure 12% inches 
at the stump. To prevent speculation any licensee may be 
called on to cut at least 10,000 superficial feet of lumber for 
each square mile of licensed land held by him, or pay the 
stumpage on that amount. It is further provided that trees 
must be cut down to the swell of the roots, topped off at 5 
inches diameter, and limbs lopped off so that they will lie flat. 
The saw is to be substituted for the ax, as is already done by 
many operators. 

The present rate of stumpage on spruce, fir and pine is 
$1.50 per thousand. The operators knew that there must 
be an increase, but did not expect a doubling of the rate. As 
a matter of fact, however, the stumpage on private lands is 
higher than the new Government rate, altho on private lands 
there is no annual mileage charge, which on Government 
lands is $8 per square mile. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


July 24.—Affecting the local trade only, there has been an 
increase in the price of rough and dressed lumber of $3 a 
thousand feet in the last week, due to a prevalent shortage and 
a keen demand for box stock, principally for shell boxes for 
the munition factories. The export lumber trade from this 
district is very good at the moment and it is on the United 
States market that exporters are relying chiefly because of 
the embargo which prevents any lumber being shipped across 
the seas. There is noticeable a slight slackening of the de- 
mand from American importers compared with two or three 
months ago when it kept local shippers pretty busy filling 
the foreign requirements. Local shell box manufacturers are 
not rushing things at the moment because most of them are 
away ahead in shipments and have large quantities of the 
manufactured product piled up in their factories. Just now 
planing mills are catering to a keen demand for boxes for 
commercial purposes. As locally the building trade’ remains 
very quiet, sash and door mill products are not in very great 
demand. Prices for lumber are at their topmost point now, 
one prominent local dealer stated today. He predicts a 
slight falling off in the price if the war preparations in the 
United States upset conditions, as will most likely be the 
case. 

Cwing to the fact that the railroads have raised the mini- 
mum carload weight for lumber from 35,000 pounds to 45,000 
pounds, except on cars for which the capacity load is less 
than 45,000 pounds when it is fixed at 40,000, which of course 
means additional expense to the dealers, and by reason of a 
scarcity of help there has been an increase of 25 cents per 
cord millwood. 
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Masor R. Parfetti, head of the Italian mission on aeronau- 
tics to the United States, says that Italy has airplanes driven 
by 700 horsepower motors with a load capacity of 800 pounds. 
In addition Italy is designing 3,000 horsepower machines 
capable of carrying forty people. 








N. C. 
Pine 


can be had in any 


quantity and at any 
time by addressing 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 





Compare our timber and 
our facilities and then 
put us to the test. 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,001) feet 
Planing Mills - 400,001) feet 





MILLS: 


Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 





Eastern Sales Offices: . 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Megr., Teleph 982G y. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bidg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH ; Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager, 
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Babcock Lumber i : 


General Office t 
PITTSBURGH, PA. te 
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Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 

YELLOW PINE '9NS'EAE | 

woRTHERN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 


rn rr A 
Timbers 


Yellow Pine tm: 


Railroad and Piling 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


122 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 


Chicago, Ill. 

















Lumber 




















Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL 
Konnarock, Va. 
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North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 





Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








e American Lumberman’s S¢venty-twe paces of tables, 


Th showing the contents of any 


Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner umber of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
— 





{American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


df JASPER LEMIEUX 











FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY fis, 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


eesti NEW ORLEANS | 


Timber Resources 


Back of the mill is the timber. A mistaken estimate may 
mean disaster. Employ experienced men who know. We 
have the largest timber cruising business east of Chicago. 


Write for Density Plan. 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 

















THE WOODS Seutnten the bet work of “The Lum- 

erman Poet’’, including *‘ TODAY ” 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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J. F. Higman and R. M. Merrill returned this week from a 
sales trip to Detroit, Buffalo, Boston and other points in the 
East. 

Charles C. Hubbard, manager of the hardwood department 
of George D. Griffith & Co., is spending several days among 
Wisconsin mills. 

T. J. Tschudy, of the Tschudy Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., was in Chicago on Wednesday and called on several 
in the local trade. 


S. E. Barwick, Chicago sales agent of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., and his family left Monday for Wisconsin to devote 
two weeks to an auto and fishing trip. 

Sam A. Hall, representative in Chicago territory for the 
Blackwell-Panhandle Sales Agency, was in Milwaukee, Wis., 
calling on the trade there on Wednesday. 


A. E. Noble, Chicago representative of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Agency, of St. Paul, Minn., and his family left Tuesday 
for a six weeks’ trip among New England points. 


Elmer EB. Perkins, the Chicago dry kiln specialist who has 
his office in the Monadnock Block, is now away on a vacation 
in Maine, expecting to be gone for two or three weeks. 


M. F. Coe, of the Foster Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Roy E. McQuillen, of the R. Conpor Co., Marshfield, Wis., 
were in Chicago Wednesday calling upon the local trade. 


A. J. Levy, of the A. J. Levy Lumber Co., wholesaler of 
Philadelphia, Pa., after spending several days in this terri- 
tory returned east Wednesday, expecting to stop off at 
Michigan points en route home. 


M. E. Botts, sales manager in Chicago territory for the 
J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash., was called to 
Mexico, Mo., early in the week on account of the serious 
illness of his father, who lives there. 


J. A. Gorman, Chicago sales manager of the Vilas Co. Lum- 
ber Co., of Winegar, Wis., left this week for a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion at Spring Lake, near Grand Haven, Mich. Mr. Gorman 
will also spend a day or two at Grand Rapids, his old home 
town, before his return. 


The announcement is made by the directors’ board of the 
Illinois Central Railroad that W. L. Park, who is a vice 
president in charge of operation and maintenance, has been 
transferred to other duties, being succeeded by T. J. Foley, 
who has been general manager of the road. 


B. E. McCullough, of the B. E. McCullough Lumber Co., 
Belzoni, Miss., while in Chicago on Wednesday said that altho 
the company had fairly full stocks on hand it had been able 
to ship out on old orders faster during the last thirty days 
than for some considerable‘time previous. 


Fred J. Puck, of the Western Manufacturing Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, accompanied by Mrs. Puck, was in Chicago Monday en 
route to Denver, Colo., where they will enjoy a three weeks’ 
vacation among Colorado resorts. At Denver Mr. and Mrs. 
Puck will be joined by his father and mother, who have been 
in the West for a couple of weeks. 


Maurice E. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., president of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, was called to Chicago early in the week when 
his brother, J. Allan Preisch, of 1611 North Lawndale Ave- 
nue, was seriously injured. His brother fell from the fourth 
floor of a building, and: tho in a serious condition it is be- 
lieved that his injuries will not prove fatal. 


In a list of army promotions announced during the week 
were included George V. Pope, son of George A. Pope, vice 
president of the D. S. Pate Lumber Co., and Edward Hines, 
son of Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. Both 
the young men, who are sons of local lumbermen, have been 
promoted to second lieutenancies. They are now stationed at 
Fort Sheridan, Ill., as members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
and will shortly be given commissions in the regular army. 


H. R. Isherwood, of the trade extension department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, spent the week 
among retail dealers at Appleton, Fond du Lac and other Wis- 
consin points. Mr. Isherwood was accompanied on the trip 
by Donald 8. Montgomery, of Milwaukee, Wis., who was re- 
cently appointed secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. It was one of the early trips of Mr. 
Montgomery among the members since becoming secretary, 
and its purpose was to discuss association and trade exten- 
sion matters with the dealers whom they visited. 


W. J. Kessler, of the New Dells Lumber Co., of Eau Claire ; 
W. D. Heinemann, vice president of the Heinemann Lumber 
Co., of Wausau, and George E. Foster, president of the Foster- 
Latimer Lumber Co., of Mellen, and vice president of the 
Langlade Lumber Co., Wausau, were among the northern lum- 
bermen who were in Chicago on Wednesday. Mr. Foster said 
that the planing mill of the new operation of the Langlade 
Lumber Co. at Antigo will be started this week and will have 
a capacity of from six to eight cars a day. The sawmill, 
which was recently completed for the operation, has been 
sawing for some time. 

Among the persons who refused to climb stairs when ele- 
vators in the Manhattan Building, in Chicago, were out of 
operation for a short while Wednesday morning was “Uncle 
George” Hotchkiss, secretary emeritus of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. The offices of 
the association are on the thirteenth floor of the building, and 
whether or not “Uncle George” wished to risk the hoodoo he 
did not say, but he had too much respect for his coming 
sixty-first wedding anniversary, which will take place on 
Aug. 14, to attempt the ascent. “Anyway,” said ‘Uncle 
George,” “I want to visit my niece in Oak Park and this 
will be an opportunity.” So ‘Uncle George,” refusing to 
make himself a skyscraper pedestrian, went to Oak Park in- 
stead. 


L. W. Gilbert, general manager of the Dibert, Stark & 
Brown Cypress Co., of Donner, La., accompanied by his wife 
and son Charles, was in Chicago for a couple of days during 
the week enroute to a point in northern Michigan, where 
they will spend their summer vacation. Mr. Gilbert said 
that on his way to Chicago he had taken -particular note of 
the evidences of improvement to be seen in practically every 
town thru which he passed, and he was impressed with the 
large amount of building that is in progress all along the 
line of the Illinois Central Railroad. He reported a good 
demand for cypress and at very satisfactory prices, but un- 
fortunately the mills are being badly handicapped thru a lack 
of transportation facilities, having had very little relief from 
the car shortage, with which they have had to contend prac- 
tically ail of this year. 





R. M. Hallowell, president of the Industrial Lumber Co., 
Elizabeth, La.; A. J. Peavy, president of the Peavy-Byrnes 
Lumber Co., of Shreveport, La., and Mr. Meade, of Alexan 
dria, La., superintendent of the Kinder & Western Railroad, 
were Chicago visitors during the last week, spending a couple 
of days here on business connected with the proposed merger 
of several logging railroads in Louisiana, making them into 
one important trunk line that will serve eleven or more of 
the yellow pine mills in Louisiana, giving them distribution 
facilities that probably are not enjoyed by any other group 
of mills-in the country. All these visitors reported a heav\ 
demand for southern yellow pine lumber, especially for tin- 
bers, tho considerable difficulty is envountered in securing 
cars in which to ship material other than that required |), 
the Government. Mr. Peavy and Mr. Meade reported that 
the railroad they have had under construction from Christie, 
La., to the site of the mill that is to be erected by the recent}; 
organized Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., has been completed ani 
that the work of building the mill will now go forward just 
as fast as men and material can be secured for that purpose. 
Before returning home Mr. Peavy spent a short time at Culver, 
Ind., where his son is a student in the summer school at Cui 
ver Military Academy. Mr. Hallowell reported that the milis 
of the Industrial Lumber Co. at Elizabeth and Oakdale were 
both running on full time and that special efforts are being 
made to expedite the cutting and shipping of material for 
wooden ships that are to be built for the Government. As 1 
member of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau of the South 
ern Pine Association, Mr. Hallowell is taking an active in 
terest in securing the codperation of association and no 
association mills in the work of supplying the Government's 
requirements in shipbuilding material and cantonment lum 
ber, and he expected to go to Washington again in connec 
tion with the work after spending a few days at his head 
quarters in Elizabeth. 





ASSUMES DUTIES AS SALES MANAGER FOR 
CADY 
NEW ORLEANS, La., July 21.—Succeeding Herbert F. Adey. 
who recently resigned to enlist as a private in the United 
States Marine Corps, W. Standing, jr., of Meridian, La., this 
week assumed his duties as sales manager for the W. M. 
Cady Lumber Co., at McNary, La. Mr. Standing went to the 
Cady Lumber Co. from Meridian, where he had been employed 
as sales manager for the Meridian Lumber Co. for some time. 





WILL STANDING, JR., OF McNARY, LA.; 
Sales Manager of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. 


While Mr. Standing’s more recent experience before becoming 
connected with the Meridian Lumber Co. was on the west 
Coast, where -he spent several years, he is well known ani 
has had long experience in the southern yellow pine trac 
having been for fourteen years connected with the Grayson 
McLeod Lumber Co., of St. Louis, the last two years of which 
he filled the position of general sales manager for that com 
pany. Upon severing his connection with the Grayson 
McLeod Lumber Co., in 1912, Mr. Standing went to St. Jor, 
Fla., as assistant to L. H. Dimmitt, vice president and genera! 
manager of the St. Joe Bay Co., and the Appalachicola « 
Northern Railroad Co. Mr. Standing began his connection 
with the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co. at the mills, spending 
seven months there getting practical first hand information 
as to the processes of manufacturing and shipping lumber, and 
then for three and a half years was on the road selling lum 
ber for that company. At the end of that time he was called 
in to the general oflice at St. Louis and made assistant to A. 
W. Standing, continuing in that position until January, 1910, 
when he was made general sales manager. Mr. Standing is 
well informed in all phases of the yellow pine lumber trade, 
and brings to his position as sales manager for the W. M. 
Cady Lumber Co. an experience and an acquaintance that will 
be of great assistance in marketing the product of this wide- 
awake concern. ° 





AIRCRAFT FACTORY AN INTERESTING PLACE 


While on a trip in the East last week R. S. Kellogg, secre- 
tary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
visited an airplane factory, which he describes as a very inter- 
esting place. The factory, which is ‘‘somewhere in the East,” 
has been making airplanes many years, and now that the 
Government expects to purchase 22,000 war planes as part of 
Uncle Sam’s war equipment the plant will be greatly enlarged 
at once. Mr. Kellogg says that the airplanes, which are 
made mostly of wood, are surprisingly light, due in a great 
measure not only to the kinds of wood used but to the way 
that the lumber is worked up. At present most of the frame 
work is spruce, while the parts of the frame requiring greater 
strength are'of ash. The propellors up to now have been 
mostly of mahogany, the work being laminated, but manufac- 
turers expect to be unable to obtain sufficient mahogany to 
carry out the extensive building plan of the Government and 
consequently contemplate using birch for the same purpose. 
The bulk of the plane is spruce, piano wire and Irish linen, 
and Mr. Kellogg said the smallness of many of the wooden 
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parts is surprising, there being only a small percentage of 
long lengths. The manufacturers told Mr. Kellogg that if 
spruce became too scarce they would turn to white pine, ex- 
periments already showing that white pine could be used for 
the same purpose, tho spruce is now the predominating wood. 

Secretary O. T. Swan, of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, said this week that in- 
quiries were out for probably 6,000,000 feet of birch to be 
used for airplane purposes, and that a big volume of bass- 
wood also was wanted for saddle tree purposes. 


- 


WELL KNOWN RETAILER SELLS YARD 


Che Lake Villa (Ill.) yard belonging to the Charles Har- 
hingh Lumber Co. has been sold to William Weber. The 
yard was opened by Charles Harbaugh, who is one of the well 
known Illinois retailers, in July, 1886, and he first conducted 
it for Henry Sherry of Neenah, Wis. Mr. Harbaugh pur- 
chased the yard in July, 1897. In 1911 he incorporated the 
business under the name of the Charles Harbaugh Lumber 
(o. The first year’s sales totaled $12,000, and the business 
showed gradual growth until the sales in 1917 were $72,000. 
he Charles Harbaugh Lumber Co., which has its headquar- 
ters at Highland Park, II1., still operates yards at Fox Lake, 
Geneva, St. Charles and Ingleside, Ill. ¢@ 








STORY OF A LUMBER LUNCHEON 


This is a story of a lumbermen’s luncheon and the good 
that it is going to do. Recently when secretaries of the 
affliated associations of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association were in Chicago they were guests at a luncheon 
of J. B. Crosby, of the Crosby-Chicago advertising agency. 
The secretaries attending the luncheon were under the im- 
pression that the meal was going to be a “Dutch treat” but 
Crosby decreed otherwise and paid for the check. Not in- 
tending to be outwitted the secretaries ‘‘passed the hat’? and 
the collection amounting to $36.50 was turned over to Mr. 
Crosby. An idea struck him and he kept the donation. Later 
developments showed that the amount collected is being in- 
vested in one-half a French war orphan. 

Life, a publication of joy and mirth, has its serious side 
as well, and at present the latter phase of it is devoted to 
raising a fund to care for French war orphans in a way that 
the children may remain in France with their mothers and 
receive support from a fund donations for which are being 
collected in America. As it requires $73 to care for a French 
war orphan for a period of two years, Mr. Crosby forwarded 
the lumber secretaries’ “Dutch treat’? contribution to Life, 
with the suggestion that the fund was sufficient to take care 
of one-half a war orphan for the period stated. The con- 
tribution was sent as coming from the Goodman & Goodmen 
Lumber Club by R. B. Gybackrawstpcky, treasurer. Those 
who attended the luncheon will probably discern in the treas- 
urer’s name a combination of initials of all those who were 
there. Life in acknowledging the contribution states that 
the fund collected has been assigned to the support of orphan 
No. 1497, and promises that the name and address of the 
orphan will later be furnished the contributors, so that they 
can get in direct communication with the mother if they so 
desire. 


ROCKFORD CANTONMENT LUMBER DELIVERY 
SETTING A RECORD 


Secretary O, T. Swan, of the war emergency committee of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, is very proud of the fact that the lumber requirements 
for the cantonment at Rockford, Ill., have been furnished at 
a pace that sets a record for delivery at all the different can- 
tonments now being constructed by the Government. For the 
period between June 27 and Monday of this week 720 cars of 
lumber have been shipped from fifty northern mills to Rock- 
ford, Ill., the total volume delivered being 16,401,000 feet. 
There remains to be shipped approximately 10,000,000 more 
feet of lumber, for which shipping instructions have not yet 
been given. Secretary Swan and other members of the com- 
mittee that have been maintaining their headquarters at the 
office of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
the Lumber Exchange Building believe that the whole Gov- 
ernment order for the Rockford cantonment could have been 
completed ten days ago had shipping instructions been ob- 
tainable. 

Altho the Government desires to have the cantonments 
completed by Sept. 1, so much progress is being made at Rock- 
ford that it is now believed that the army camp there will 
be completed by Aug. 15. Some of the members of the war 
emergency committee being sales managers for lumber com- 
panies are able to give valuable help in knowing from stock 
sheets just what items can be resawed to fit cantonment re- 
quirements. Each mill sends a daily stock sheet to the com- 
mittee and all instructions to the mills are handled by wire, 
confirmed later by letter. As soon as a mill is told what lum- 
ber is wanted railroad officials in Chicago are promptly noti- 
fied how many cars will be needed at each mill, so a daily 
supply of cars is always arranged for. More often than 
otherwise the lumber reaches Rockford from the mills before 
the invoice reaches the committee headquarters. Copies of 
every invoice are kept on file and sent to the War Department 
at Washington and to Maj. Dwight H. Sawyer, who has 
charge of the construction work at Rockford. The work is 
so systematized that when telephone inquiry is made from 
Rockford of the committee offices in Chicago where any cer- 
tain item of any stock is needed the car in which the stock has 
been shipped can be told at a glance. 

Hemlock, which is being used for the Rockford canton- 
ment, will also go into four new army Y. M. C. A. buildings 
that are to be erected at Great Lakes, Ill. Already there are 
two of these structures at the naval training camp at Great 
Lakes, but the large number of ‘‘Jackies” now at the camp 
has made it imperative to provide additional Y. M. C. A. 
facilities and officials of the organization having the army 
work in charge decided upon four new buildings. The Y. M. 
C. A. organization thru its Illinois department has described 
in pamphlet form the army camp work and listed camps now 
possessing standard building equipment. In addition to the 
thirty-eight buildings built of wood, located on the border 
from San Diego, Cal., to Brownsville, Tex., there are now 
several such buildings at camps in the North and more are 
being erected. 








IDEAL COMMERCIAL WOOD RACK FOR THE 
RETAILER 


An ideal commercial wood rack for the office of the retail 
lumber dealer is one of the latest helps prepared by the trade 
extension department of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. The accompanying illustration indicates a 
beautiful rack that has been arranged for the purpose of 
helping dealers to become more intimately acquainted with 
the many different commercial woods and to afford an oppor- 
tunity to interest customers. The rack, which is a valuable 
and interesting attraction for any lumber office, contains 


samples of the following commercial woods, each wood being 
marked with a celluloid label : 


Ash, white Hemlock, eastern Pine, Arkansas soft 
Beech Hemlock, western Pine, sugar 

Birch Tamarack Pine, southern yellow 
Basswood Larch, western Pine, North Carolina 
Chestnut Maple Pine, norway 

Cedar, western redOak, white Poplar, yellow 
Cypress Oak, red Redwood 

Elm, white Pine, northern whiteSpruce, Sitka 

Fir, Douglas Pine, western white Tupelo 

Gum, red Pine, western Walnut, black 


Each sample is treated with a coat of shellac and the frame 
rack of oak is finished in a mission brown. The headpiece is 








DISPLAY RACK SHOWING DIFFERENT COMMERCIAL 
ODS 


lettered with a very appropriate slogan for wood and there 
is a wood panel below for the name of the firm purchasing 
the rack. The National association furnishes the rack com- 
plete for $5, or the samples only for $2.50, including a blue- 
print of the rack. These prices do not include transporta- 
tion charges. The rack is also particularly adapted for 
school rooms, especially manual training schools, as instruc- 
tive to pupils concerning different woods. 

Many have already been sold to retail lumbermen who have 
placed the racks in their local schools, thereby affording not 
only an advertisement for wood but for themselves as well. 
H. R. Isherwood, of the trade extension department of the 
National association, who previous to his connection with it 
was in the retail lumber business at Sawyer, Wis., con- 
ceived the idea of furnishing these racks to retailers, believ- 
ing that they furnish one of the very best mediums for not 
only acquainting the dealer with the different commercial 
woods but as a business booster as well. 





WOOD’S PART IN CARRYING ON THE WAR 


When the great war is over and the fight for democracy is 
won no little credit for the victory will be due the forest 
resources of America, was the thought expressed by Secretary- 
Manager R. S. Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in a talk he made before the summer 
school students of Cornell University at Ithaca, N. Y., on 
Wednesday evening, July 18. Mr. Kellogg then outlined just 
in what ways the timber of the new world is contributing 
directly and powerfully toward ultimate victory for the Allies. 
In part he said: 

“This war is going to be won in the air. The program now 
going thru Congress calls for the construction of more than 
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‘LUMBER ENLISTS FOR DEFENSE” 


UNIQUE MANNER OF SHOWING DIFFERENT USES OF 
WOODS FOR WAR PURPOSES 


20,000 airplanes within the next twelve months. Wood is 
best for the frames and no other material will stand up 
under the terrific stresses that the propellers are subjected to. 
Next to airplanes in importance come ships. Every kind and 
type of seaworthy ship that can be built will be built; many 
will be of steel ; many of combined wood and steel—and many 
entirely of wood—several hundred of the latter type alone 
being planned for. Then there is the new army to be as- 
sembled in sixteen great cantonments of 40,000 men each 
upon Sept. 1. These new cities are springing up like magic 
and many of them will be completed ahead of schedule time. 
Each one of them calls for something like 1,000 carloads of 
lumber, which are rushing to the points of construction from 
all over the United States with almost passenger train speed. 
At destination the lumber quickly goes into the hands of hun- 
dreds of waiting carpenters who immediately transform it 
into barracks, mess halls, stables, sheds, post exchanges and 
the more than one thousand buildings required to care for an 
army corps. The speed of construction is almost unbeliev- 
able. For similar purposes last May 86 buildings were built 
at Fort Sheridan, Ill., in ten days and 136 buildings at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga.,. in twelve days. 

“Hundreds of swift, seagoing submarine chasers are being 
built of wood for the navy, while for land service the army 
has contracted for more than forty thousand transport 
wagons; then there are gunstocks, artillery wheels, cots and 
tent poles, munition and commissary boxes and dozens of 
other items of wood to be used by the army and navy. Even 
in the welfare work of the Y. M. C. A., one of the best fea- 
tures of modern military life, many millions of feet of lum- 
ber will be required. There is to be a Y. M. C. A. building 
for every six thousand men at each army cantonment, and 
each of these buildings will take nearly 40,000 feet of lumber. 

“The total quantity of lumber required for all purposes 
of national defense may amount to as much as two billion 
feet within the next twelve months. This is a big figure, but 
after all it represents only 5 percent of the annual yearly 
lumber production of the United States, while behind it is 
the vast amount of 2,800 billion feet of standing timber. 
The lumber industry has the raw material, the machinery for 
conversion and the finished product ready for service. There 
is at least eight or ten billion feet of lumber already manu- 
factured at the sawmills and perhaps as much more in the 
many retail yards and distributing centers thruout the 
country.” 

Mr. Kellogg said further that no other material used for 
construction purposes combines in just as high degree as does 
wood the qualities of universal availability and workability. 
He pointed out that wood can be had everywhere on short 
notice, can be transported on almost any kind of railroad 
equipment, is subject to little damage in transportation and 
can be quickly fitted for a multitude of purposes. He then 
outlined what is being done in the way of coéperation be- 
tween lumbermen as represented by the lumber.and forest 
products committee of the Council of National Defense and 
the Government. 

Secretary Kellogg illustrated his talk thru the use of many 
slides presenting cantonment and ship building and other 
war uses of lumber. Among them was the accompanying 
slide, which in a unique way presents how many of the differ- 
ent merchantable woods are being used for different war 
purposes. 


LOCAL CONCERN TO DECIDE ON BOAT BUILDING 
SITE 

The Kelly-Atkinson Construction Co., of Chicago, which has 
a contract with the Government to build twenty composite 
steel and wooden ships, will shortly begin construction work, 
tho the site of the new ship yard of the company will not be 
definitely determined until late this week. Mac R. Fife, an 
officer of the company, which has iocal offices in the Security 
Building, denied that the company had already chosen a site 
at Mobile, Ala., as one report stated. 

“We still have several sites under consideration at different 
southern cities,’’ said Mr. Fife, ‘and a decision will be made 
late this week. After we decide where we will build the boats 
work on the ship yard and the construction of the boats will 
be rushed as rapidly as possible.” 

The contract of the company calls for the completion of 
the boats during the latter part of next year, and in their con- 
struction approximately 5,000,000 feet of lumber and 15,000 
tons of steel will be used. Steel delivery is already assured 
by the Government, but lumber contracts have not been let. 
The company is one of the largest steel construction concerns 
in Chicago. Among its recent construction deeds was the 
erection of the steel frame work for the new Pennsylvania 
Lines freight terminal at Taylor Street and the Pennsylvania 
tracks. The structure when completed will be one of the 
largest freight terminals in the world. It required 18,000 
tons of steel, being a 4-story structure with a high tower and 
is 500 by 800 feet in dimensions. The company is doing the 
steel framework on the Kansas City (Mo.) freight terminal, 
another structure requiring 18,000 tons of steel. W. L. 
Kelly is president of the company and Mr. Fife is secretary 
and treasurer. 


CAR SHORTAGE GROWS LESS SERIOUS 

According to the latest figures issued by the car service 
department of the American Railway Association, the car 
situation is improving rapidly. The July 1 statistics show 
that the shortage on that date was 77,144 cars, as compared 
with 106,649 on June 1 and 148,627 on May 1. The im- 
provement is due chiefly to codperative efforts between the 
officials of the carriers and Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion in forcing observance of new transportation rules upon 
earriers and shippers alike, and the expediting of loading, 
carrying and unloading of freight is said to be greater today 
than in any other time in months. 

A general belief is that one of the great causes of the car 
shortage last fall and winter, the congestion of freight at 
eastern gateway terminals, will be much less severe this 
year because tke Council of National Defense will insist 
that no shipments for export be allowed to be loaded and 
proceed to port terminals until it is positively known thaf 
cargo boats will be ready to accept the shipments. A report 
from New York states that the railroads’ war board, of 
which Fairfax Harrison is chairman, has ordered thirty-six 
American raiJroads to release immediately 68,814 empty cars 
to the lines of fifty-four other roads. It was explained that 
the action was taken in an effort to mobilize rapidly enough 
cars in different sections of the country to handle the abnor- 
mal Government and commercial traffic developed by the 
war. 

An interesting report detailing how railroads are rushing 
material to cantonment and aviation construction sites has 
just been issued by President R. H. Aishton, of the Chicago 
& North Western Railway and chairman of the central de- 
partment of the railroads’ war board. In the fifteen States 
in the territory covered by the central War Department there 
are six cantonment and four aviation sites and twenty-one 
mobilization and training camps. Up to July 20, the report 
shows, 2,298 cars of material and supplies were (‘livered at 
the six cantonment sites, 3,092 cars at the four aviation sites 
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JACKSON & TINDLE 


Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Sales Office: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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| Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 
for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


[ REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—Manufacturers of — 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
\ Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
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‘oak TIMBERS 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. ~~“ 


& 4 
tien Whitmer & Sons 


1806-8 Finance Building PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 

















Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers / sc"? °f 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














and 900 carloads at the mobilization and training camps, 
making a total of 6,300 cars. 

At the cantonment at Rockford, IIl., 435 carloads of mate- 
rials and supplies had been delivered up to that time, and 
4.5 miles of new railroad track laid; Chillicothe, Ohio, 264 
carloads ; Pawnee, Kan., 396 carloads; Fort Riley, Kan., 520; 
Battle Creek, Mich., 148 ; — Ky., and Des Moines, 
Iowa, 366 carloads. 





NATIONAL HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION ISSUES 
ANNUAL REPORT 


Copies of the official annual report of the recent, twentieth, 
annual convention of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation are now being mailed to the membership. The official 
report is an attractive volume, containing not only a ver- 
batim report of the proceedings of the convention, which was 
held at the Hotel Sherman on June 14 and 15, but a list and 
photographs of all the present officers, directors and members, 
and a two-page reproduction of the photograph taken during 
the annual banquet. 


WILBUR LUMBER COMPANY ANNOUNCES AN- 
NUAL OUTING 
The twelfth annual convention of managers of the Wilbur 
Lumber Co. will be held at Milwaukee, Wis., on Aug. 15, 16 
and 17, according to invitations which have been sent. As 
usual, those attending will on Thursday, Aug. 16, be the 
guests of President and Mrs. R. W. Houghton at their coun- 
try home on Lake Nemahbin. The convention headquarters 
this year will be at the Hotel Wisconsin. 








NEW SALES AGENT AT MERIDIAN, LA. 

R. E. Bland, of Houston, Tex., has recently been employed 
by the Meridian Lumber Co. as general sales agent, succeed- 
ing W. Standing, jr., who has become sales manager for the 
W. M. Cady Lumber Co. at McNary, La. Mr. Bland is a 
young lumberman with considerable experience who has been 
unusually successful as a lumber salesman. He was con- 
nected with the sales department of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co., of Texas, at Houston for several years and recently 
has been connected with J. C. Hill & Co., of the same city. 
The Meridian Lumber Co. is one of the allied organizations 
of the Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co., of Long Leaf, La., its 
product being high grade longleaf yellow pine. 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From July 18 to July 20, inclusive, nine vessels brought 
3,999,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—904,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer Herman H. Hettler from Escanaba, Mich. The next 
largest cargo—800,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 
Charles Horn from Pequaming, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

July 18—Steamer Herman H. Hettler, Escanaba, Mich., 
904,000 feet. 

July 19— Steamer I. W. Stephenson, soeneee. Ry ry 400,- - 
000 feet; Steamer 7. S. Christie, Cutler, Ont., 000 feet 
Steamer Susie Chipman, Escanaba, Mich., 200, $00 yey 

July 20—Steamer W. J. Carter, Escanaba, Mich., 195,000 
feet; Steamer Louis Pahlow, Cedar River, Mich., 347,000 
feet ; Schooner Delta, Manistique, Mich., 277,000 feet. 

July 25—Steamer Charles Horn, Pequaming, Mich., 800,000 
ey Steamer J. W. Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., 400, 000 
eet. 








INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25.—In a decision handed down 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission on Docket No. 8636 
—Dallas Cooperage & Woodenware Co. vs. the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe Railway Co. et al.—the commission finds that 
the minimum of 20,000 pounds applicable to slack barrels in 
earloads from Dallas and Oak Cliff, Texas., to certain Okla- 
homa destinations is unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeds and may exceed 10,000 pounds for 36- foot cars, sub- 
ject to rule 6-B of the western classification. 

The commission says: 

Slack and tight barrels obviously do not compete with each 
other, and the allegation of discrimination, based merely on 
a showing that identical minima are maintained on the two 
commodities, can not be sustained. 

We have heretofore held, in considering an issue similar to 
that here presented, that ordinarily carload minimum weights 
should be established with reference to the loading capacity 
of the car; and that if carriers desire to protect themselves 
from unremunerative charges per car they should do so by 
regulating the rate and not by prescribing minimum weights 
which manifestly can not be loaded. 

In No. 8720—Graves Bros. Co. vs. Apalachicola Northern 
Railroad Co. et al.—the commission finds that the rate 
charged on twenty-two carloads of lumber shipped from Hos- 
ford, Fla., to Pensacola, Fla., for export was unreasonable 
and announces that reparation will be ordered when a verified 
statement of the amount due has been submitted. A rate of 
10% cents was charged and the commission finds that 9 cents 
would have been reasonable. 

In another decision the commission orders the payment of 
$75.24 with interest to the Waters-Tonge Lumber Co. by 
the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Co. 
et al. on account of excess reconsignment charges. The 
shipment involved moved from Demopolis, Ala., to Mount 
Sterling, Ky., was diverted to Lexington, Ky., and there re- 
consigned to Martinsburg, W. Va. The commission finds that 
the shipment should have moved on the joint thru rate from 
point of origin to new destination, plus a reconsignment 
charge of $5. 

In No. 9063—Hudson River Lumber Co. vs. Louisiana & 
Pacific Railway Co. et al.—$11.74 reparation is ordered on 
account of an unreasonable rate on yellow pine lumber shipped 
from DeRidder, La., to Oakland and Wiota, Iowa, and from 
Lake Charles, La., to Marne, Iowa. 

The commission in No. 9829—Henry H. Sheip Manufactur- 
ing Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio—finds that the defendant has 
justified increased storage charges on lumber at Pier 40, 
Philadelphia. The complaint is dismissed. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission announces that the 
protestants in Investigation and Suspension No. 997, involv- 
ing lumber transit on the Virginian Railway, have withdrawn 
their protests against the proposed increased rates, which 
had been suspended until Nov. 12. The new rates therefore 
will be permitted to become effective. For distances of five 
miles and under the increase is from 1.5 to 8 cents per 100 
pounds. For distances 100 miles and over it is from 4.2 to 
6.5 cents. Generally, the increases range from 1% to 2% 
cents per 100 pounds. 

In connection with the 15 percent rate case, the commis- 
sion, in response to numerous requests, has granted a modifi- 
cation as to the effective date, on account of the fact in these 
cases the rates authorized to be increased are held by un- 
expired orders. Today’s order covers only coal. Defendants 
are authorized to make the increase effective on or before 
Aug. 4. The cases involved include the following: No. 8105 
—Thompson Bros.’ Lumber Co. vs. Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway Co.; No. 7640 and No. 8421—West Lumber Co. vs. 
St. Louis Southwestern Railroad Co. et al. 





NEW ORDER IN TRANSCONTINENTAL RATE CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24.+The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today issued a new order in the Transconti- 
nental Rate Case, ordering the railroads to cease charging 
proportionately lower rates on various commodities shipped 
from eastern cities to Pacific coast points than to inter- 
mediate points. 

The commission’s order, which followed the reopening of 
the Transcontinental Rate Case in part, will become effective 
Oct. 15. 

With virtually no steamship service moving between At- 
lantic and Pacific ports, the commission finds that the car- 
riers are not justified in naming transcontinental rates on 
the basis of water competition. 

In the same decision the commission finds that the car- 
riers are discriminating in favor of certain canned goods and 
wine shipped from California points to eastern destinations, 
and orders the railroads to raise the rates affected to the 
common level heretofore found reasonable. 

From the standpoint of shippers, the decision is of chief 
importance, generally speaking, in that the commission re- 
iterates its position that so long as the Panama Canal is 
not an active competitor of the railroads rates to inter- 
mediate points myst not be made higher than those to Coast 
points on the ground of water competition. 

The commission concedes that water competition may be 
renewed at any time, since ships will reénter the coastwise 
trade when the war ends. When it is renewed the carriers 
will have full opportunity to readjust their rates. 





TIE SHIPPERS DEMAND CAR SUPPLY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 23.—The Public Service Commission 
of Missouri filed a mandamus suit in the Circuit Court of St. 
Louis last Friday to compel the Missouri Pacific Railway tc 
furnish cars for the shipment of railroad ties from points 
along the Iron Mountain division of its system to St. Louis. 
The mandamus was granted by the court. 

This suit was filed following the complaint of the Tie and 
Timber Division—Division E—of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of St. Louis, made to the commission July 14, that the rail- 
road had refused to accept such ties for shipment to St. Louis 
and to furnish suitable cars for their transportation. 

The commission alleges that it had knowledge of an order 
issued by the company to its various agents as follows: 

“All Agents: Do not ship ties to B. Johnson, W. T. & T. 
Co., Joyce Watkins, Cordia or any other tie brokers. St. 
Louis ties must be billed to various railways care of brokers. 
Also when ordering cars on 22 show final destination and rail- 
road consignee or actual consignor.” 

It is alleged that in pursuance of such order the railroad 
company has refused and still refuses to accept ties for ship- 
ment over and upon its line from points in Missouri to St. 
Louis, and that the company has threatened to refuse to 
transport ties that already had been loaded upon cars of the 
company and had been offered for transportation to St. Louis. 

The petition alleges that such refusals occurred at Gas- 
conade, Chamois, Desarc, Lutesville, Cads Mill, Poplar Bluff, 
Doniphan and other points. 

This is the first mandamus suit of its kind ever filed by the 
Public Service Commission. The companies affected are the 
Cordia Lumber & Tie Co., the Walsh Tie & Timber Co., 3B. 
Johnson & Son, and Joyce-Watkins Co., all of St. Louis. 

Judge Lindsay said that he came to St. Louis to confer 
with officials of the road to try to get them voluntarily to re 
tract the order complained of, which they refused to do, the 
mandamus suit following. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


George C. Brown & Co. (Inc.), the Gayoso Lumber Co. and 
Penrod, Jurden & McCowen (Inc.), all of Memphis, Tenn.., 
have bought 14,500 acres of hardwood timberlands from the 
Arkansas ie Indiana Lumber Manufac turing Co., of St. Louis, 
known as the Luehrmann tract. The property is located 
twenty-five miles southwest of Memphis on the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Railway and is estimated to con 
tain 130,000,000 feet of hardwood timber. George C, Brown 
« Co. bought 6,500 acres and the other two firms each bought 
5,000 acres. The Brown company will develop timber on its 
share of the land at the big mill of the company at Proctor, 
Ark., while the Gayoso Lumber Co. will bring its timber to 
Memphis, where its band mill is located. It has begun con 
struction of the necessary spur trackage to facilitate bringing 
out the logs. Penrod, Jurden & McCowen .(Inc.) will trans 
port their timber to their large mill at Helena, Ark. 


The Stratemeyer Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
bought from A. R. Humble & Son, of Somerset, Ky., the tim 
ber on 5,000 acres of land in Wayne County. It is estimated 
that there is about 8,000,000 feet of lumber on the tract and 
sawing and delivering the cut lumber on the river bank have 
begun. George Hill, of Somerset, is representing the Strate- 
meyer company. 





The Thane Lumber Co., of Arkansas City, Ark., has 
bought from the Grayling Lumber Co., of that city, all the 
timber owned by the latter along the Mississippi River, 
estimated at 100,000,000 feet. This timber consists of oak, 
gum, ash, cottonwood and cypress. 





The R. E. Wood Lumber Co., of Baltimore, Md., has bought 
from C. C. Lantz, of Ashev ille, N. 800° acres of timber 
land in Swain County, North Carolina, for $50,000. The land 
is well timbered with hardwoods and contains some of the 
finest timber in western North Carolina. The company plans 
to erect a large band mill on the property and will make head- 
quarters for working this land at Bryson City. A railroad 
will be constructed and removal of the timber’ Will begin at 
once. 





HYMENEAL 


McLEAN-BULLEIT.—Stewart McLean, of New Albany, 
Ind., son of W. A. McLean, head of the Wood Mosaic Co., 
operator of large mills in various parts of the country, 
and Miss Cathleen Bulleit, of Louisville, Ky., were united 
in marriage last week. r. McLean has been with the 
Wood Mosaic Co. since leaving Indiana University. where 
he spent two years after having been graduated from the 
New Albany high school. At the latter institution and 
at Indiana he set up an enviable record in athletics. He 
is a member of one of the southern Indiana military 
troops and may be called for active duty at any time. 


KARSEN-SUMMERS.—Manager of the Fostoria Sash 
& Door Co., Fostoria, Ohio, John Van Karsen, and Miss 
Lucy D. Summers, also of Fostoria, were united in mar- 
riage July 24 at Findlay, Ohio. 


HETTLER-MATHEWS.—The engagement of Miss Er- 
minnie Mathews, debutante daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Mathews, jr., 3824 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
to Sangston Hettler, son of Mr. and Mrs. Herman H. Het- 
tler, 567 Hawthorne Place, Chicago, recently was an- 
nounced. Young Hettler is now in training with the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps at Fort Sheridan. In June, 1916, 
he was graduated with high honors from Yale and since 
then, up to the time of his entering camp, has been asso- 
ciated with his father in the well-known Herman H. 
et Lumber Co., with large yards at 2601 Elston 

venue. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHAN 


ARKANSAS. Eagleton—The Wyss Lumber & Trading 
Co. has sold under foreclosure. 

CALIFORNIA. Emeryville—The Emeryville Lumber & 
Mill Co. has been succeeded by C. J. Bergman. 

Lompoc—Everett Bros. have been succeeded by the 
fverett Mill & Lmber Co. 

Lordsburg—San Dimas—The Hayward Lumber & In- 
vestment Co. has sold its yards at these points to J. S. 
Billheimer, proprietor of the San Dimas Lumber Co. at 
San Dimas, and the Lordsburg Lumber Co. at Lordsburg, 
who will consolidate them with his own yards. 

ne Greenville—The Greenville Lumber Co. has 
dissolve 

Lake Villa—The Charles Harbaugh Lumber Co. has 
sold its yard here to William Weber. 

Pana—The Progressive Mercantile & Manufacturing Co. 
has been succeeded by the American Greenhouse Manu- 
facturing Co., of Chicago. 

IOWA. Ellston—J. S. Maxwell has been succeeded by 
the Triechler Bros. Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Kellerton. 


KANSAS. Holton—The Elkhart Lumber & Coal Co. 
has been succeeded by the Canfield Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Ann Arbor—The Ann Arbor Furniture Co. 
is closing out. 

Howell—Louis Michaels has been succeeded by C. N. 
Halkins & Son. 

Pontiac—George E. Patterson, president of the George 
FE. Patterson Lumber Co. has sold his stock in the com- 
pay to Frederick Durrant, of Amy, Mich., who will con- 
tinue the business as heretofore. George E. Patterson 
will do some building and real estate business in Pontiac 
and vicinity. 

MINNESOTA. Moose Lake—John A. Willis has been 
succeeded by the John A. Willis Co. 

St. Bonifacius—The St. Bonifacius Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Stearns Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Hutchinson. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridan—The H. L. McDaris Lumber 
Co. (Not Inc.) has been oe by the McDaris Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $25,0 

MISSOURI. Mountain ~e Barker Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Landers & Barker 
Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—The Clayton Road Lumber & Supply Co. has 
changed its name to the Forest Park Lumber & Supply 
Co. 


NEBRASKA. Prosser—The yard of the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator & Lumber Co. has been taken over by the Prosser 
Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Ogdensburg—The Skillings, Whitneys & 
Barnes Lumber Co., for many years a $1,000,000 Massa- 
chusetts corporation, with headquarters in Boston and 
large yards and mills in this city, has reorganized into 
a $810,000 New York corporation, with headquarters here. 

OHIO. Amherst—The Amherst Lumber Co. has _ in- 
creased its capital from $40,000 tc $50,000 

OREGON. Portland—The J. Al. Pattison Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital to $25,000. 

TENNESSEE. Cleveland—The Cleveland Chair Co. has 
increased its capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

TEXAS. Boerne—King & King have been succeeded 
by the King Lumber Co. 

Crowley—W. S. Wilson & Co. (Inc.) have been succeeded 
by the D. E. Boyle Lumber Co. 

Crystal City—The Mayhew & Isbell Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Crystal City Lumber Co., recently 
incorporated wth an authorized capital of $25,000. 

Eddy—The Eddy Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
William Cameron & Co. (Inc.), having headquarters at 
Waco and a branch here. 

WASHINGTON. Conconully—W. C. 
business here. 

WISCONSIN. Rhinelander—The Brown Bros. Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital from $100,000 to $500,000. 

Sturgeon Bay—The N. S. Washburn Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Barker Lumber & Fuel Co 

Wausau—The Winton Timber Co. has increased its 
eapital from $250,000 to $500,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Milton—Jasper Martin has sold his planing 
mill to Menzies & Merkley. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA, Mobile—Taylor Turpentine Co., 
ized capital $100,000; 


ARKANSAS. 


Bolin is out of 


author- 
Thomas J. Taylor, presidént. 
Donaldson—-Ohio Lumber Co., seers 
capital $20,000; William J. Baldwin, president; 
Vosburgh, vice president and Harvey E. Webster, gh 
retary and treasurer. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—American Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $75,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Tennga Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $113,400; C. L. Rimlinger. 

ILLINOIS. Harvey—Hartwell Handle Co., authorized 
capital $75,000; Homer Abbott, W. A. Hartwell and C. L. 
Hartwell. 

LOUISIANA. Jonesville—Jonesville Lumber & Veneer 
Co. has incorporated. 

MAINE. Augusta—Standard Veneer Co., 
capital $10,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—lIverson Piano Player Co., 
authorized capital $100,000. 

_ MISSISSIPPI. Moss Point—Hodge Shipbuilding Co. has 
incorporated. 

MONTANA. Great Falls—Carter Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $50,000; Thomas Curry and others. 

NEBRASKA, Ulysses—Farmer Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $15,000; Benjamin Patterson and others. 

NEW YORK. New York City—J. L. Phillips & Co. 
(Inc.), (to deal in lumber, timber, etc), authorized capital 
$50,000; J. L. Philips, C. L. Robinson and E. R. Philips. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Goldsboro—Saulston Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; H. P. Pope, A. P. Gardner and 
H Morris. 

OHIO. Wycliffe—Wycliffe Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; F. A. Cramer, John H. Hogg, H. A. Bitt- 
ner, S. P. Cramer and R. L. Toben. 

_ OREGON. Marshfield—Coos Bay Shipbuilding Co. has 
incorporated. 

of rene Dintton Lumber Co. authorized capital $35,- 


TENNESSEE. Se Lumber Co., auth- 
orized capital $10,000; W. A. Cockrum, Dudley G. Cock- 
rum, F. R. Starn ree others. 


authorized 


Memphis—Jorgenson-Bennett Manufacturing Co., auth- 
orized capital $25,000; H. J. M. Jorgenson, E. T. Bennett, 
J. C. Smith and others. 

TEXAS. Crystal City—Crystal City Lumber Co., auth- 


orized capital $25,000; A. B. Mayhew, Mrs. M. M. 
Uvalde and EB. L. Ready. 
Houston—Globe Portable House Co. has incorporated. 
Lone Oak—Lone Star Mill.Co., authorized capital $50,- 
000; R. P. Etter and W. C. Dowell, both of Lone Oak and 
W. H. Bush, of Greenville, Tex. 


Isbell, 


San Antonio—H. Wagner & Son, in business here, have 
incorporated. 

UTAH. Richfield—Citizens’ Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; J. H. Baker, O. C. Hansen, J. H. Hansen, 
E. E. Hoffman, and J. P. Baker. 

VIRGINIA. Newport News—M. R. Peland Co. has in- 
corporated with an_authorized capital of $50,000; M. R. 
Peland, president; H. B. Neal, vice president and secre- 
tary 

| i ew Timber Corporation, authorized cap- 
ital $50,000; P. D. Camp, president; P. R. Camp, secretary. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Ballard Shipbuilding Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; H. W. Crosby, H. B. Lovejoy 
and T. W. Smith. 

Seattle—Tip Top Mill Co., authorized capital $6,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Blue Tom Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $5,000; C. W. Mathes, C. Lloyd, I. R. 
Fox, E. H. Polan and Ida Polan. 

Williamson—West Virginia Veneer & Package Co., auth- 
orized capital $5,000; E. K. Ehrend, J. V. Reyburn, J. D. 
Reisch, F. L. Limley and M. Lytle. 

WISCONSIN. Superior—Globe Shipbuilding Co., auth- 
orized capital $50,000, has reincorporated under the laws of 
Delaware with a capital stock of $500,000, because of the 
enormous growth of its business. Pending Government 
requirements, the company has been ordered to proceed 
with private contracts without delay and is starting work 
on eight trawlers of the. Frederickstadt type for ocean 
service. The steamer C. S. Barker has been bought from 
its owner at Bayfield, Wis., as a repairship for use in the 
Superior-Duluth harbor. B. C. Cooke is president of the 
company; Capt. M. A. Massey, vice president and é 
MacMahon, secretary and treasurer. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Edmonton—Chisholm Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
authorized capital $50,000 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—North Coast 


Spruce Mills (Ltd.), authorized capital $48,000. 
Vancouver—Beaver Creek Timber Co. (Ltd.), author- 
ized capital $100,000. 
MANITOBA. Winnipeg—Standard Woodworking Co. 
(Ltd.) has incorporated. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Butterfield Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the export business. 

_ Montgomery—Dudley & Co. recently began manufactur- 
ing yellow pine lumber, with a mill at Roba. 

COLORADO. Bovina—The Bovina Lumber Co. has 
begun business. 

GEORGIA. Alapaha—The Berrien County Lumber Co. 
recently began manufacturing lumber. 

KANSAS. Army City (P. O. Ogden)—The Army City 
Lumber Co. has started the retail business. 

Baxter Springs—The Schley Merrill Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail lumber business. 

LOUISIANA. Jonesville—The Jonesville Lumber & 
Veneer Co. has been organized with A. W. Stewart, presi- 
dent, R. Y. Lewis vice president, J. N. Warner secretary 
and J. W. Lewis treasurer and general manager. 

Krotz Springs—Sonat & Deblieux (Inc.) recently began 
manufacturing and wholesaling cypress shingles 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—The North Star Refrigerator 
& Fixture Manufacturing Co. is manufacturing refriger- 
ators, fixtures, ete. 

MONTANA. Turner—The Thronson-Sattre Lumber Co. 
has entered the trade. 

NEBRASKA. Bradshaw—The 
opening a lumber yard here. 

NEW MEXICO. Silver City—The Silver City Lumber 
Co. recently began business. 

NEW YORK. Nev: York City—The Hub Lumber Co. 
has begun business at 698 East 149th Street. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Gwinner—The Union Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail business. 

Ryder—The Wertzler Lumber Co. has started a retail 
business. 

OHIO. Columbus—The Hay & Ratcliff Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the wholesale business. 

OKLAHOMA. Pitcher—The Gilmore Lumber Co., of 
Commerce, has opened a yard here. 

OREGON. Portland—The Interstate Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the wholesale business. 

TEXAS. Spearman—The Resident Lumber Co., of Tex- 
homa, Okla., will open a yard here, which is a new town. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—The English Lumber 
Co. (Inec.) recently began manufacturing lumber, staves 
and ties, with a mill at West Branch. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Quebec—The A. K. Hansen Co. has started 
business as dealer in coal, lumber and pulp. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Fleming—-The Fleming 
Co. (Ltd.) has begun business. 

Kinley—The Independent Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has opened 
a yard here. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—A veneer plant at a cost of 
$25,000 will be built here, to employ about 100 men. A. W. 
—* heads the company and B. F. Lewis is vice presi- 

ent. 

Spray—A. G. Mussels & Sons will establish a sawmill to 
cut cypress timber exclusively. The daily output will be 
45,000 feet of lumber and the firm will employ 100 men. 

Wauchula—H. M. Alexander, manager of the Home 
Lumber Co., will install a saw and planing mill. Equip- 
ment has been acquired. 

LOUISIANA. Jonesville—The Jonesville Lumber & 
Veneer Co. will erect a plant to cost about $25,000 and em- 
ploy 100 men. 

MISSISSIPPI. Collins—The W. C. Wood Lumber Co. 
will rebuild plant recently destroyed by fire at a loss of 


Central Grain Co. is 


Lumber 


é Corinth—The Horse Creek Lumber Co. recently organ- 
ized, has acquired timber and will install a saw and a 
planing mill. 

High Point—The B. F. Brucker Lumber Co., of Louis- 
ville, Miss., has completed and put in operation here a 
planing mill. 

_ Natchez—The National Box Co., of 
lish a plant to cost $75,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—J. W. L. Arthur will 
establish a plant to manufacture locust wood nails for 
ship construction. Cut-off saws, rip saws, turning ma- 
chines etc. will be installed. The daily capacity of = 
plant will be 10,000 locust tree nails; oak, hickory and rock 
maple nails will also be manufactured. 


TEXAS. Deweyville—The Sabine Tram Co. will rebuild 
large mill that was recently destroyed by fire. The capac- 
ity of the new plant will be between 175,000 and 200,000 
feet of lumber a day. Work on the plant will be rushed 
as much as possible. The planer, kilns and a large stock 
of lumber were saved. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The L. O. Gildner Co., 615 
Newhall Street, manufacturer of special furniture, has 
awarded contracts for the erection of a factory, 40 by 60 
feet, one story high, to cost about $10,000 with equipment. 


Chicago, will.estab- 





HARDWOODS 
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BUYERS € 


Northern 
Hardwoods 


Let us quote you on the following items: 
100M’ 6-4 No. 2 Common and Better Hard Maple. 
100M’ 8-4 No. 2 Common and Better Hard Maple. 
25M’ 16-4 No. 2 Common and Better Hard Maple. 
25M’ 8-4 No. 2 Common and Better Rock Elm. 


“FAMOUS” SHAWANO COUNTY HARD MAPLE 
GILL-ANDREWS 











wausau, wisconsin LUMBER CO. 














A Brand to 
Tie to — 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech inte J 
and Birch Hanaioctoregs 





FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing‘es and Posts. 

Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 


ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also lead- 
ing manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 





We are in position to quote you 
attractive prices on 


BEECH 


300 M. feet, 6-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE 


100 M. feet, 5-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE FLOORING 


54 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” No. 1 
33 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” Clear 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 








We Offer pry stock 


1 small car 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Birch. 

1 car 5/4 No. 1 Com. & Bt’r Basswood. 

2 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Hard Maple. 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Ash. 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Maple. 

3 cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. Birch. 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com. & Bt’r Soft Elm and Ash. Elm 


runs wide. 
2 cars 8/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 
Tell Us Your Needs Today. 


Eau Claire Lumber Co.,"*\yis!'" 








‘Dry Hardwoods 


A Few Items we can Ship Promptly : 


1 car 4-4 No.1 C. & B. Red Birch | 1 car 5-4 No. 2 Common Bire) 
3 cars 4-4 No.1 C.&B. Unsel. Birch | 1 car 4-4 Log Run Ash 


Get our prices today. 


earn & Jarvis Lumber Co. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. al 











o t { mod 
Du stm an *s Jovering the construction o a 


homes, bungalows, farm 
Book of Plans barns, store fronts, store buildings, gar- 


ages; also the various phases of con- 
and Building Construction struction. A good book frx the retailer 


to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper \ 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Blidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway 
* & 


The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less. 





TOLEDO, OHIO 








e e 











The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. TRMSFER BRany 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. | oh o CLEAR 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING #f a 
Transfer Brand—Extra Clears — 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" - No Sap, parallel edges 


WEATHERBEST Shincces 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
* Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N.Y. East Chicago, Ind. 
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make theirhead- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 
Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 


OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful 
Cafes 


\ With Running Water - - $1.50 per day 


| Room Rates | 1 








With Toilet - - $2.00 per 4 
| With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 
Meet Me at the For Value, Service 
LER Home Comforts. 














NEW—HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $3.00 Up Double. 
200“ ti . ae 4.00 * we 
| Eee x hes. ee aan =? 
29 om ** 3.50to5.00“ — CU 


TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—All absolutely Quiet. 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente, 


? 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “sic. the con of 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

















THE TRADE AT ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


July 23.—Many of the mills that were forced to close down 
several months ago on account of the acute car shortage 
have resumed operation again, and report that they are 
having but little trouble in securing the required cars in 
which to ship their output; while others are having the 
same trouble as heretofore in getting equipment. But most 
mills report that the car supply is easier than for some time, 
and are all of the opinion that it will continue to improve, 
altho nothing that is encouraging is heard from the rail- 
roads. Shipbuilding schedules were offered in large num- 
bers in this section last week at prices that were very good. 
Demand for barge schedules also continues very good, many 
of the mills booking these orders daily. 

The Federal Government has started to place orders for 
the lumber to be used in the Alexandria cantonment, which 
will aggregate about 16,000,000 feet. This is very encourag- 
ing to those mills that are having trouble in securing cars, 
as it will enable them to move a large volume which has ac- 
cumulated because of the meager transportation facilities. 

The business booked by a few mills in this section going to 
the Mexican market shows a notable increase, and it is hoped 
that the present demand will increase steadily. Prices ob- 
tained from that section are reported to be very satisfactory. 
The local trade is expected to increase in the near future, 
with additional houses being built for the added population 
which the cantonment camp will bring to Alexandria. Sev- 
eral of the large mills report that they have during the last 
two weeks received noticeably larger orders from this sec- 
tion, and many other orders to aggregate many thousand 
feet are expected to be forthcoming. 

Railroad material of all grades and sizes moves in huge 
quantities, and from present indications the demand will con- 
tinue for some time. Two of the large trunk lines are ready 
to circulate inquiries for many million feet of yellow pine, 
and two others are expected to be in the market for various 
items in the very near future. Stringers are still holding 
up, both in call and prices. The 28-foot length leads in de- 
mand, and 30-foot shows a steady increase in shipments. 
Fourteen- and sixteen-foot lengths are not in such good de- 
mand as they were last week, but prices hold steady at the 
former level. The trade in caps shows quite a falling off 
when compared with that of several weeks ago, but prices 
show up about the same. Twelve by 12-inch, 14-foot, and 
14x14-inch, 14-foot in length, lead the other sizes in the 
movement. Rough heart is called for more frequently than 
other grades. Sills both in No. 1 square edge and sound and 
rough heart move in fair volume, and prices hold steady on 
most items, and a few show a very good advance. Thirty- 
six-foot lengths lead in shipments, with the call for 40- and 
50-foot increasing constantly. Ties do not move very actively 
and the prices show a slight decline. Heart S4S is called for 
frequently, 6x8-inch, 8-foot, leading. Switch ties are still 
in great request and prices on these show a very good ad- 
vance. 

Paving block stock is in better ‘hacia than for several 
months previous and prices obtained are very encouraging. 
Four by 8-inch, 10- to 20-foot in length, No. 1 square edge 
and sound, is leading in demand; but 4x10-inch is called for 
only now and then. Over 5,000,000 feet of this class of 
stock has been booked during the last two weeks by the 
mills in this section, and the demand continues very good. 

Trade in silo stock also has been very good during the last 
two weeks, and other sections also are securing their share 
of orders for this material. There is a large inquiry ready 
to be circulated during the next few weeks which will amount 
to several million feet, and it is hoped that this section will 
obtain its share of the order. Oil rig timbers are not in such 
heavy demand as last week, but prices hold steady. Most of 
this stock goes to western States; and Louisiana is con- 
suming a larger volume than heretofore. Kansas leads in 
takings of rigs, with Missouri and Oklahoma showing about 
the same percent of consumption as heretofore. Smaller 
timbers, such as 4x4-, 6x6- and 8x8-inch, are moving in larger 
volume than for several weeks, and all grades and workings 
are called for frequently. Rough heart and No. 1 surfaced 
are the grades leading in demand. The other workings also 
are called for right along. The Government is using a large 
quantity of such timbers and with the steady demand from 
the interior the movement of this material from this section 
is very large; if the present demand continues the volume 
shipped in July will far exceed that shipped in any other one 
month for several months. The movement of larger timbers, 
such as 10x10-inch and larger, shows up fairly well in the 
aggregate, and prices show the same steady level. Many of 
the mills report that most shipments of this class of stock 
go to eastern markets, and western States also are heavy 
takers. The railroads .use large quantities of these timbers 
for repair and building purposes. 

Number 1 shows but little improvement in volume, but 
prices show a very good increase, especially on 1x12-inch in 
both 14- and 16-foot lengths and 10- to 20-foot lengths. Both 
%-inch and }#-inch thicknesses are moving well. One by 
8- and 1x10-inch are called for frequently, but-the move- 
ment of these sizes is nothing in comparison to that of 1x12- 
inch boards. Number 2 boards could hardly be in better de- 
mand than they have been for the last several weeks. All 
widths move in large volume, altho 1x12-inch still is the 
market leader. From present indications the demand is ex- 
pected to continue as great as at present for some time. Num- 
ber 3 boards do not move as briskly as when last reported, 
and prices are off about 50 cents to $1. One by 12-inch is 
leading the trade, the demand for the other widths being 
only fair. 

Dimension, Nos. 1 and 2, shows but little improvement in 
demand, altho prices are very much better. The price of di- 
mension has advanced about $1 in the last two weeks and is 
still increasing. Almost everyone in this section expects di- 
mension to advance in the near future even more than it has 
during the last two months. Stocks on hand are very badly 
broken and many mills are oversold on many items. Number 
3 dimension continues to move jn fair quantities, and prices 
show. but little decline. It is hoped that the present demand 
will continue and that prices will soon strengthen and ad- 
vance. 


Fencing still holds its former place as to demand, but 


‘prices on many items show up better each week, while on 


others they are weakening slightly. One by 4- and 1x6-inch 
sizes in all grades lead in the demand, but 1x4- and 1x6-inch 
CM do not show up as well as formerly, altho prices hold 
steady. The shipments of No. 2, 1x4- and 1x6-inch, are the 
largest ; in fact, larger than for many weeks previous. Ship- 
lap in all grades could hardly be in better demand, and prices 
are increasing steadily. One by 8-inch, in both Nos. 1 and 2, 
leads in demand, with the call for 1x10-inch showing an in- 
crease each week. One by 12-inch still moves very slowly. 
Number 3 does not move as well as earlier in the month, but 
prices hold steady. Lath, in both Nos. 1 and 2 grades, are 
shipped in splendid volume, and prices show a very satisfac- 
tory advance. Byrkit lath in all lengths are not moving very 
actively, but prices are about as firm as could be expected. 
Demand for casing and base continues very good, and prices 
’ 


are but little changed since last week. Jambs continue the 
same in both demand and prices, Molding moves very well, 
and prices are advanced. B and better surfaced in all widths 
shows a noticeable falling off in demand and prices are not 
as good as several weeks previous. One and one-fourth by 
4- to 12-inch continues to lead in volume. 

C surfaced and rough finish are moving only fairly well 
and prices are about the same as last week. One and one- 
fourth by 4- to 12-inch, in both items, leads in demand. Rough 
finish shows quite an improv ement in demand over last week. 
Car material, especially 1x4- and 6-inch B and better siding 
and 2-inch decking, is in splendid request, and prices are as 
satisfactory as heretofore. Number 2 siding has a large 
movement and prices are slightly advanced. Roofing and 
lining do not move as well as the millmen would like to see : 
still the volume shipped this month is larger than it has been 
for several months. Grooved roofing, both Nos. 1 and 2, has 
a small call, and prices are off 50 cents to $1. Prices on 
drop siding of all grades hold steady, but the shipments 
are not,as large as formerly. Many mills report that thei: 
stocks of this item are in very bad condition. 

Bevel siding and partition show but little improvement in 
movement and prices are about the same. B and better in 
both items leads in demand, only an occasional order beins 
received calling for lower grades. Ceiling, 54-inch in al! 
grades, is showing a very good increase in volume, and prices 
are very strong, I and better leading in demand, and the 
call for the other grades also is very good. Half- and *% 
inch ceiling are quiet and prices are stationary. B and bet 
ter in quantity shipped leads, only a few orders calling fo: 
the lower grades. One by 3-inch flooring continues to mov: 
quietly and prices on some grades are weakening slightly. 
while on others an increase is noticeable. B and better edge 
and flat grain and Nos. 1 and 2 flat grain lead in demand, 
and it is on these items that advances have occurred. On: 
by 4-inch flooring continues to hold its former place as to 
demand, and prices are steady. B and better edge and flat 
grain and Nos. 1 and 2 flat grain lead in the movement, and 
prices on these items show a slight increase each week. 

Everycne is very optimistic over the outlook for southern 
yellow pine, and with the increased car supply the expected 
increase in demand and prices should soon become noticeable 
There have been several wholesalers, commission men ani! 
line yard men in Alexandria during the last two weeks, which 
always indicates that buying will soon begin. 





THE MARKETS 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28. 





There is not much activity in the local lumber market. 
A mixed feeling prevails, some believing that the trade 
is simply undergoing the annual summer lull, others that 
present uncertain conditions have more to do with the 
lack of demand than the fact that July and August al 
ways are characterized by light buying. Local yard 
trade is light, altho the Government within the last few 
days bciped make some yard men happy by taking 22,. 
000,000 feet of yellow pine to be used for cantonment 
purposes at Great Lakes, Ill. Country yard inquiry 
has become a little more pronounced within the last few 
days, this being attributed to the prospect for large crop 
yields, Altho the buying end of the business is light the 
lack of new orders seems to have no apparent effect upon 
mill men, as prices have not suffered in any way. Mill 
men apparently believe that lumber prices this fall and 
winter will be higher than ever, due to the shortage of 
labor and another car shortage period. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JULY 21 


Lumber Shingles 
BOO hate cs ia. is Gone nee oe Rie ols See 76,579,000 21,198,000 
|) RMR SB nea ap car 51,190,000 10,680,000 
Increase .........0..00. 25,389,000 10,518,000 


TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JULY 21 


Lumber Shingles 








DEM) coor ite kuamiesas a slate oat 1,935,286,000 384,674,000 
BED 3% cans Ses Wises eeeeee 1,602,004,000 358,762,000 
I och cies 6 kauri 333,282,000 25,912,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED JULY 21 
Lumber Shingles 
BIN ss Ber wis hee A is weis eee ea 44,180,000 11,460,000 
LT ee eee een 25,815,000 6,940,000 
DE. Sa aieeeann aoe 18,365,000 4,520, 000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JULY 21 
Lumber Shingles 
REM ee aise. fecal raatu ee ie iie ee 851,624,000 264,918,000 
BRM ore n ne awa wealan nes ate 805,298,000 226,235,000 
ee See 
MMUORRG, 45a codes aes 46,326,000 38,683,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended July 25 were: 


CLASS No Value 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... “+4 74,400 
5,000 and under eS 5 bk ee ase 10 65,100 
10,000 and under 25,000 Peet iete Se f 116,400 
25,000 and under SPO PII 5-0 050-6: 4.008.050: 5 162,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 3 175,000 
W. L. DeWolf & Co., 6- story manufactur- 
Re IRN i i6.6 S ow S45 or F Se Vis x hse L904 200,000 
LES PRE SE Te tr eo 52 $ 792,900 
Average valuation for week..... Siete e258 wFiecs 15,248 
Totals previous week... ..i.cscccceee's 58 1,433,050 
Average valuation previous week....... Seas 24,7 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 155 1,530,500 
Totals Jan. 1 to July 25, 1917.......... 2,786 . 49,221,495 
Totals corresponding period 1916 5,382 70,557,750 


Totals corresponding period 1915. 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 4,§ 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 6,105 
Totals corresponding period 1912.. ; 

Totals corresponding period 1911.. 





Totals corresponding period 1910.. .. 6,453 49,951,850 
Totals corresponding period 1909 > 5,799 55,554,995 
Totals corresponding period 1908 5, 253 383,709,195 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 5,054 41, 653, 565 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 25.—For this period of the year the trade 
in northern pine may be considered good, as there is a 
fairly active demand for almost every item. Most of the 
demand is. from the different industries that need this 
wood. Prices are firm. 
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Minneapolis, Minn., July 23.—The mills are shipping 
with less difficulty than for some time, but their business 

mes largely from factory buyers, and calls for either 
Hn hn grade shop or low grade box lumber. There is a 
Peecity in both these kinds of steck, something almost 
unheard of at this season of the year. Because of the 
strike troubles in the West the mills here are expected 
to have a larger fall and winter business than for a 
number of years. Country yard trade is quiet, as harvest 
is on end farmers all rushed with farm work. 


New York, July 24.—Demand is considerably smaller 
than it was last month. Plenty of stock is moving from 
northern points, but yards are very conservative buyers, 
notwithstanding the improvement in the building outlook 
over (wo weeks ago. Orders are scarce and prices hold 
firm, ‘odicating that manufacturers have the situation 
well iv hand. 


Buf alo, N. Y., July 25.—Factory demand continues ac- 
tive, |. 1t not so much activity ts shown in the retail trade, 
as ix often the case at this season. Stocks are low all 
aroui, particularly in the lower grades, so that prices are 
on a ‘trong basis. Much difficulty is experienced in get- 
ting <hipments from the mills, owing to the shortage of 
stocks, as well as of labor. It is expected that the market 
will be strong for a long time ahead. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 24.—Wholesalers are 
doing an excellent volume of business, the manufacturing 
trade taking the greater part of the stock that is for- 
warded as rapidly as the stock is available. Retail yards 
find orders coming in more slowly than at any other time 
this season, building of all kinds being at the lowest 
point known this summer. Supplies are more plentiful 
in wholesale yards than at any other time since the open- 
ing ot navigation and there have been some complaints 
about price shading by some dealers, but the bulk of 
wholesalers hold firmly to the* last price lists, claiming 
that it is essential to maintain prevailing quotations 
firmly in view of the upward trend of mill prices. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 24.—Less white pine is available 
in the Pittsburgh market today than at any time in 
months, if ever before. The difficulties in mills making 
shipments from the Northwest appear to increase, labor 
figuring more conspicuously in this cause. The yards 
have very small stocks and these are somewhat demoral- 
ized in the picking over to meet urgent calls. Prices have 
lost all semblance of lists. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., July 25.—The tone of the market remains 
fairly firm in all branches, altho demand shows the effects 
of the usual summer lassitude. Some of the larger mills 
are still sawing on Government schedules. A few of the 
important Boston wholesale firms speak favorably of the 
present business in both frames and random dimension, 
but as a rule reports from wholesale distributers agree 
that trade in lumber for residential construction is quiet. 
The base quotation on frames is maintained without dif- 
ficulty at $36, f. o. b. Boston. Production of eastern 
spruce this season is well under the normal quantity. 


For random quotations are steady as follows: 2x3, 2x4, 
2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $28 to $29; 2x8, $31 to $32; 2x10, $33 to 
$34; 2x12, $34 to $35. Prices for boards are maintained 


and all offerings are taken promptly. Covering boards, 
5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, planed one side, 
are selling at $30 to $31, and a few mills quote $32. 
Matched boards are pretty well cleaned up and the few 
now to be found are firm at $36 to $37 for stock lengths, 
10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet. 


New York, July 24.—There is little in the immediate 
building outlook to indicate a heavy yard demand for con- 


struction purposes, but there is a decided improvement 
in the financial figures and, looking toward fall, retailers 
are of the opinion that considerable new business will 


be offered. Spruce prices are slightly under the highest 
July quotations but much business is still on books and 
manufacturers are in no mood to reduce their selling 
prices with so much business still offered for early ship- 
ment. Government contracts are taking large blocks of 
stock and eastern mill men are not having difficulty in 
getting operators to run their mills, but the logging 
season is considerably behind other years. 


Baltimore, Md., July 23.—Spruce continues to be in de- 
mand for both domestic and export account. Certain 
grades of straight grain are in very brisk request at ex- 
ceptionally high prices. The great demand for pulp wood 
may be expected to keep quotations up. Spruce cuts very 
little figure in the local market, which, however, does not 
prevent it from showing marked strength. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., July 24.—Practically no spruce is offered 
und inquiries are limited because of the general know- 
|. dge that it is difficult to obtain spruce lumber for Pitts- 


} 


turgh shipment. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, July 25.—Trade in white cedar products con- 
‘inues in fair volume. There is an especially good inquiry 
or posts and the trade believes that there is going to be a 
ood demand later on. Crop prospects now indicate that 
farmers this fall will not be lacking in funds with which 
‘o make improvements about their farms and naturally 
. big demand for posts is expected. White cedar shingles, 
vhich were off a bit last week, have recovered somewhat 
his week. 





Minneapolis, Minn., July 23.—Producers still report that 
‘ar supply is about all there is to the situation. As long 
as they have more business on their books than they can 
deliver in several weeks, the volume of trade is practically 
measured by car supply. It does not seem to get any 
detter. New business is coming in right along, but dealers 
are handicapped in handling it because they can give no 
assurances as to delivery. Prices are strong but it is 
delivery rather than price that chiefly interests both 


buyer and seller. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, July 25.—Altho quiet rules in the present de- 
mand for most hardwoods there is not any weakening in 
price. If anything, mill men, especially northern manu- 
facturers, are holding for stiffer prices than recently pre- 
vailed. Northern manufacturers are confident that even 
stronger prices will rule this fall and winter and seem to 
care little whether anything is sold now or not. The labor 
situation at the mills curtails output, giving the mill men 
further reason for holding. Conditions with southern hard- 
woods appear to be unchanged, the demand being season- 
able. Many manufacturers in the South still complain 
over a shortage of cars. 





Minneapolis, Minn., July 23.—Prices are very firm on 
all sorts of hardwood. Northern stocks are smaller than 
for a number of years, and the buyers seem to be getting 
into the market more actively, now that old orders have 
been so largely cleaned up. Southern stock is notably 
higher in price and growing more hard to get, and deal- 
ers say this is due largely to special Government demands. 
Low grade hardwood is especially scarce. 


Kansas City, July 24.—Demand is scarcely as good as it 
was a week ago. With the general letting down of de- 
mand during the busy harvest season the buying not only 
by the yards, but by the factories as well, is somewhat 
affected. Locally the settlement of the box factory strike 
has resulted in a better demand for box material, but 
aside from that there is not much change in hardwood 
trade with what little variation there is tending toward 
lighter demand. At the same time there are a few more 
offerings of stocks by the mills as they have been gain- 
ing somewhat on their order files. However, the car sup- 
ply still is so curtailed that even if the mills had a great - 
deal of stock to offer, which they have not, they could not 
move it. Hickory and ash are still very scarce and are 
bringing the seller’s price where they can be furnished 
to the liking of the buyers. The market on oak flooring 
and finish is very strong despite the very light demand 
that has prevailed several weeks. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 24.—The feature of the hardwood 
market this week was the sale to a St. Louis manufact- 
urer of the entire stock of an Arkansas mill of 1-inch first 
and second plain red oak at $59 a thousand, f. o. b. St. 
Louis. This is the highest price ever paid for oak in this 
market and created considerable excitement among the 
hardwood men. To add to the troubles of the Arkansas 
mills incident to the car shortage, watermelons now are 
moving, and for about three weeks all available cars will 
be utilized to move this perishable stuff. The use of 
teams to move the crop also is seriously interfering with 
logging operations. Some demand for elm is coming 
from manufacturers of chairs for the Government, and 
automobile body manufacturers are buying some maple. 
The demand for cottonwood and gum from box manu- 
facturers, a big source of consumption in St. Louis, has 
fallen off considerably, and the market is very unsteady. 
Furniture manufacturers are also holding off, contending 
that prices are too high. 





Memphis, Tenn., July 23.—There is perhaps just a little 
slowing down in demand for hardwood lumber as 
compared with the more recent average, but it is still 
considerably better than normal for this time of the 
year, and prices are firm. Reports from the furniture ex- 
hibits are of a distinctly encouraging character and the 
American Oak Manufacturers’ Association is disposed to 
believe that there is a large business ahead in oak. Vehicle 
manufacture is progressing very actively and this is mak- 
ing large inroads on hardwood lumber. War preparations 
are likewise making good progressand the belief is that this 
means that there will be a constantly increasing call for 
oak, ash, walnut, gum and other southern hardwood lum- 
ber. Even now the box manufacturers are doing a rec- 
ord business and are taking prompt care of all the cot- 
tonwood and gum offering in No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 com- 
mon. Other low grade lumber is being used where pos- 
sible and there is no decrease in the demand for sap gum 
in firsts and seconds. Cypress sells readily in firsts and 
seconds and in common stock and the demand for hick- 
ory is quite large as automobile manufacturers are re- 
quiring unusual quantities of material for wheels. 





Louisville, Ky., July 24.—Government demand for plain 
oak is said to be so great that such material is purchased 
green from the saw, to be used probably in shipbuilding 
and other lines. General demand for all hardwoods is 
strong and increasing, the furniture people again being 
active buyers, while the auto, truck, spoke and other 
manufacturers are buying steadily. Oak is steady, while 
poplar is scarce and getting out of sight. From present 
indications the furniture demand for gum, walnut and 
poplar should force prices to higher levels on these woods. 
Some very high prices have been obtained for choice 
grades recently, one sale of twenty-one cars of common 
quarter 2-inch sap gum at $35 per thousand at mill being 
reported, while inch common chestnut recently sold at 
$40 a thousand, Louisville. Some gum operators believe 
that inch plain red gum will shortly hit $60 a thousand for 
ones and twos at mill, and with the present unprecedent- 
ed market high prices are likely on almost everything. 
The outstanding feature of the month is the resumption 
of buying by furniture manufacturers. Walnut is climb- 
ing swiftly, due to the demand for gunstock work and 
airplane construction, the latter line taking the very fin- 
est grades at unheard of prices. Car and labor shortage 
still affects the local market, especially in rehandling 
lumber. 





New York, July 24.—While some lumber lines have 
eased off in demand since July 1, hardwoods have held 
strong all thru the list. There is hardly a weak spot 
noticeable, and there is a good run of inquiries from not 
only the yards but all manufacturing sources. Whole- 
salers are most cautious about booking themselves ahead 
for any considerable period. Demand is well distributed, 
oak both plain and quartered being ready sellers, with a 
heavy demand for birch, maple and ash. Chestnut is a 
ready seller. Furniture manufacturers are not as busy 
as formerly but carpenters and wagonmakers and re- 
pair shops are ready buyers and in many cases the de- 
mand from these sources is limited only by the number of 
men the various factories can obtain. Automobile fac- 
tories are heavy buyers of body material. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 25.—Demand has shown some de- 
cline, largely because of the holiday season. In some 
lines there is a good movement, but the general activity 
is not heavy. The season is being improved by whole- 
salers in accumulating stocks of the leading woods in 
anticipation of a marked car shortage developing this fall. 
The range of prices continues strong all thru the hard- 
wood list. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 23.—There is continued activity 
in all branches of the hardwood market, with prompt 
movement of all material for cantonments and shipyards, 
for the manufacturers of motor trucks and other army 
vehicles and of railroad switch ties for construction of 
connections at cantonment sites. Quotations generally 
are higher on all commercial business, but with some con- 
cessions on Government purchases. These are considered 
warranted because of the tremendous volume of that buy- 
ing, and also for patriotic reasons. It is difficult to find 
one wood more active than another, speaking relatively, 
but of course oak and gum in the order mentioned are 
the market leaders. At some mills stocks are in an over- 
sold condition, with considerable reduction of unsold 
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Birch 


The Peer of Woods 
For Interior Finish 





Did you ever notice how happy the com- 
petent wood finisher is when he is given a 
job on Birch. From varied experience with 
Birch and other woods, he knows: 

That Birch is an ideal foundation for 
enamel. 

That almost any commercial stain shows 
up well when applied in the right way to 
Birch. 

That with Birch as the base, and with 
Birch only, can the new and wonderful silver 
gray effect be secured. 

That, best of all, Birch finished ‘‘natural’’ 
possesses an elegance, a luster, a depth of 
color, a beauty of design, that please and 
satisfy the most critical. 

When the wood finisher gives preference 
to Birch over all other woods, that of itself 
is a pretty good criterion that you dealers 
should stock it. It gives you a strong prestige 
in that you can recommend it with the 
knowledge that it will make good. Then, 
too, the general publicity being given Birch 
is sure to result in new customers for every 
dealer who has stocked it. 


Get In Now On 
These Profits 


By being the first in your town to feature 
Birch Finish, you will gain the prestige that 
always comes to the fellow who leads. This 
is doubly certain in Birch because it possesses 
natural merit in beauty, grain and durability 
equalled by but few other woods. 


An inquiry sent to any one of the firms below asking 
for Birch Book “A”, will bring you invaluable in- 
formation about this peer of finish woods. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., | woRCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Hayward, Wis. Chassell, Mich. 


MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 
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stocks. The better transportation conditions are being terest 1 
taken advantage of in every possible way, so that heavier fields, : 
loadings and the sharp demands for immediate unloading = 
are enabling strictly civilian buyers to secure more sun. roads a 
plies, and many of the retail yards are in better condi- ported 
tion than they have been in months. In some grades of Hemloc 
oak there are no stocks going on sticks, and this applies 
e to practically all the grades of plain white, switch and Cincil 
mine ties, clear face strips, also to all grades of poplar continu 
except box boards, all the common grades of chestnut eral bt 
& & and all grades of cottonwood but No. 3 common. of the strong 
other woods there is an increased demand for walnut, ash, poards 
hickory and gum. offerings 
eras ner ers in 
Boston, Mass., July 25.—Almost phenomenally high firm, b 
prices are quoted on attractive lots of hardwood lumber, few if 
There seem to be plenty of buyers glad to pay high prices 
to secure the immediate shipment of just the grades and Colu! 


thicknesses they need. The interest in ash continues to 
increase and as much as $74 has lately been paid for inch 
firsts and seconds. Maple is very strong and good, clear 
stock is scarce. Sales have been made of inch thick at $54, 
and sap birch of the same grade and thickness has gone 
at $68. Quotations on the more popular hardwoods, firsts 
and seconds, inch, are: $72 to $74; basswood, $59 to $65; ! 
maple, $60 to $64; plain oak, $69 to $73; quartered oak, Chic 
$92 to $95; red birch, $72 to $75; sap birch, $63 to $69. of tra 
—_——— factor 
Baltimore, Md., July 23.—An apparent greater readiness low 8 
of sellers to supply quotations gives rise to the belief that are fc 
conditions at producing points must be somewhat easier, to re] 
because for a time sellers appeared very indifferent and 
withdrew price lists entirely. Some hardwood men, how- Bos 
ever, assert that business is about as it has been, with popla 
the withdrawals large enough to absorb dry stocks and place 
leave selections at the mills very close. Price advances inqul 
recorded are being maintained, but no further marking howe 
up of figures is to be noted. such 
—— ery t 
Columbus, Ohio, July 23.—Factory buying featured the less t 
hardwood trade last week. Factories making boxes and must 
implements were the best customers. At present re- the } 
tailers are not buying much because of a temporary lull to pl 
in the building program and also because their stocks are actu 
already pretty large. Some buying is being done, of for | 
A Corner of One of Our Yards. course, to replenish stocks. Very few new buildings are price 
, being projected. Quartered oak, which has had a pretty upw; 
good demand, advanced during the week to $90 for one’s and 
“4 ; . ae and two’s from the previous price of $88. Number one any 
Runs uniform In quality and grades the result of common advanced from $58 to $60. Shipments have been . 
~ “4 "a 4 > materially aided by a much improved car supply. Plain ee 
Modern Mill Equipment and a determination to give oak stocks are in greater demand than they were re- in le 
° cently. Basswood and ash are both fairly strong and are 
big value. chestnut is moving well among the lower grades. Prices at } 
at the Ohio River are: Quartered oak, one’s and two’s, ran 
° $90, No. 1 common, $60. Plain oak, one’s and two’s, $68; 
Well Assorted Stocks Insure Prompt Service. No. 1, $42; No. 2, $30; No. 3, $24. Chestnut, one’s and te 
two’s $54; No. 1, $39; sound wormy, $33. Other hardwoods ee 


$ and 
remain firm. aoe 


e e Pittsburgh, Pa., July 24.—Reports are that upper grade a 

Johnson imsatt Washington D C material is not so active in demand tho prices are firm. oe 
9 9 e e There is practically no difference with the low grade mod 

TELECODE stocks, which are scarce and average the highest prices i 

a for the year. The fact that furniture trades are dull and 

somewhat off color, together with the lack of high grade C 
residence construction work in the country, more or less ma 
influences the present situation. Industrial requirements the 
are at their highest, but none of the large consumers Pr 
are buying far ahead. se 


* m<¢ 
-4 Ashland, Ky., July 23.—In dry oak the top and bottom 

en e a us omes “R grades are in big demand. Other grades are fair. Thick 

a ash and inch black walnut are in big demand. The de- sti 

mand for all classes of oak timbers is far beyond the bu 


and your big trucks are all busy, supply. Prices remain firm. ne 


you'll find it both convenient and HEMLOCK 


profitable to havea light serviceable Chicago, July 25.—Some selling of hemlock continues 
: " altho the volume is not surprisingly large. Trade may be 
trailer—one that can be quickly at- described as seasonable. Reports from the mills indicate D 
: > that stocks for this time of year are much under normal, m 
tached to your pleasure car or light due to labor shortage at the mills and in the woods, a it 
~ 2 condition that will grow worse instead of better when men t) 

motor truck. For delivering small drafted into the national army are required to leave their S) 
jags of lumber, flooring, casing, places. Prices remain firm. . a 


sash, doors, trim, etc. 























\ ‘aati NS New York, July 24.—The usual summer dullness pre- I 
W/O gata ee D. vails but notwithstanding the lull in building in the im- 8 
See aC ee Fa YOU SHOULD USE THE mediate city districts, retailers in suburban sections are 
more liberal buyers and are arranging to get their as- 
The Trailmobile will enable an automobile to do the work of sortments in shape for fall trade. Building is more active 


a three-quarter ton truck at an average additional cost of 3 in outlying sections and with continued high prices for 
. yellow pine and spruce, and manufacturers selling so 
close to their cut, there is no reason to look for any 

{ falling off in hemlock during the coming few weeks. 


only 69 cents per day of 50 miles—and you will still have 

the automobile for canvassing, errands and other purposes. 

THE ECH . % Buffalo, N. Y., July 25.—The hemlock situation remains 
\) LER & C0., 556 E. 5th St., Cincinnati, Ohio TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. strong, in spite of an unsatisfactory state of affairs in the 


Let us tell you more about it and how you can reduce haul- 

ing time at least 60%. Write for particulars today. 
building trade. The base price is now reported at $28.50. 
The supply of stock at the mills is said to be small and 
retailers are not carrying large stocks. Some lumber is 
coming in by lake, but dry stock that is needed or ves- 
sels to move it are difficult to find. 




















Boston, Mass., July 25.—The market is very strong and 

: the undertone has strengthened even during the last few 
—. ere days. Mill stocks of eastern hemlock are light and the 
= . recent difficulty in obtaining delivery of southern pine in 

New England has resulted in a correspondingly better de- 
(@ mand for such eastern hemlock as may be used as a sub- 
i @3 stitute. Stocks in first hands of good plank are pretty 
well cleaned up and few mills have many hemlock logs 

















Fruehauf Trailers are well adapted to the lumber business. They are made in ies ond oe ey. caean ono hae tcl 
4, 6, 8 and 10-ton capacities. Take the capacity of your present truck and multiply 
it by 4 and you have the capacity of the Fruehauf Trailer you can profitably use. ee See Enns are ianet amen. Waker Same 


commission houses nor manufacturers selling the retail 
trade direct accept less than $28 for clipped hemlock 
boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet. There are late quotations 


FRU EHAUF of $29 and even of $30. 
TRAILER North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 24.—While the building 


trade is not so active as it has been and will be with the 
approach of the fall season, wholesalers report an active 











: ; F demand for stock, orders coming mainly from contractors 
Even the Ford can pull a 4-ton load without excessive strain. Whether you who have arranged to build numerous houses in territory 

equip with one or a fleet of Fruehauf Trailers you'll say it’s the best investment supplied from local yards. Retailers are carrying light 

you ever made. And they’re built right—motor truck construction throughout. supplies and not much activity is expected of them at this 

THE Write for proofs of them in lumber service. time of year. Prices are maintained at the figures that 


have prevailed for several weeks. 


QUESTION FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY Pittsburgh, Pa., July 24.—Further reports are heard in 


Pittsburgh of sales below the Pittsburgh list of $31, but 
. : ° ° these are still apparently of small amounts and come from 
1383 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit, Michigan quotations from wholesalers out of the immediate vicinity. 
Inquiries are actually better than usual, as a brisk in- 
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terest is taken in new work for the coal and industrial 
fields, mining town construction work being especially 
active. There has been no better showing made by rail- 
roads and little improvement in production figures is re- 
ported here. Dry stocks are small and badly broken. 
Hemlock lath are firm around $6.50 and are very scarce. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 23.—Government requirements 
continue the mainstay of the hemlock market while gen- 
eral building activities are below normal. There is a 
strong demand for heavy timbers and plank, and for 
poards and all stock suitable for crating. There are few 
offerings on this market, because of the activity of buy- 
ers in searching out stocks at the mills. Prices are very 
frm, but with no material changes in the last week, and 
few if any concessions. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 23.—Strength is the chief feature 
of the trade. Buying by retailers is steady, altho 
dealers are not inclined to stock up under present cir- 
cumstanees. Prices are firm at the levels which have 
maintained for some time. Shipments are coming out 


better. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, July 25.—If any hardwood is enjoying a volume 
of trade a little heavier than seasonable it is poplar. Box 
factories, which seem to be well supplied with all kinds of 
low grade stock, are still eager for poplar where stocks 
are found available. Southern stocks are low, according 
to reports. 


Boston, Mass., July 25.—There is a good demand for 
poplar in small assortments, but not many orders are 
placed for more than one or two carloads at a time. Some 
inquiries for large quantities of No. 2 and No. 3 common, 
however, are noted, but the extremely high quotations on 
such lumber and the uncertainty about the time of deliv- 
ery tend to discourage important transactions. Neverthe- 
less there are manufacturers of high grade containers who 
must have the stock and where they are able :o increase 
the price materially to their own customers they are glad 
to place an order when this means that the lumber will 
actually be shipped within a reasonable time. The call 
for high grade poplar runs along pretty even and the 
prices insisted upon for such lumber continue to show an 
upward tendency. The best assortments of inch firsts 
and seconds are quoted at $73, and $70 is about the lowest 
anyone here is considering. 


Baltimore, Md., July 23.—The high grades are perhaps 
in less active request than for a time, but ordinary grades 
are wanted. Withdrawals have exhausted the dry stocks 
at producing points so it is not easy to supply calls. The 
range of prices is about the same as of late. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 23.—The decrease of dry stocks 
that has featured the poplar market for weeks continues, 
and despite efforts of manufacturers to expand milling 
operations they have not been able to pile up green stuff 
as fast as the dry has been depleted, and total stocks have 
decreased. There is a sharp demand for FAS, and the 
common grades, and for box boards. Prices are stronger 
on panel and wide and the commons. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 23.—There is a fairly steady de- 
mand. Dealers are buying to a limited degree, especially 
the lower grades. The factory demand is also fairly good. 
Prices are strong and at the Ohio River are: Firsts and 
seconds, $64; saps, $50; No. 1 common, $41; No. 2 com- 
mon, $32 and No. 3 common, $27. 


Ashland, Ky., July 23.—The demand for poplar continues 
strong. The railroad situation shows some improvement, 
but is still far from satisfactory in so far as eastern busi- 
ness is concerned. Stocks are very low at milling points. 
Prices are firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, July 25.—The volume of trade continues light. 
Demand on the Coast is so heavy on the mills that the 
manufacturers appear to care little for any new business 
in this territory. What fir is sold is at strong prices and 
there is no tendency toward weakening. There is no 
spruce business in this market and none is likely so long 
as there is so much in demand for airplane purposes, a 
demand that keeps the price of spruce at a high figure. 
Red cedar shingles have climbed up a bit and seem to be 
gradually becoming stronger. 

_Portland, Ore., July 21.—The demand for fir lumber con- 
tinues active and mills are well supplied with orders. Just 
now it is insufficiency of workmen that causes worry and 
it is expected that before long these troubles will be added 
to by a car shortage. For the present rolling stock is 
fairly liberal, but the cereal crops will soon begin to move 
and then there will be a scramble for cars, unless all 
signs fail. However, precautions are taken to reduce 
the shortage to the minimum. The supply of fir logs is 
below normal because of the shortage of men and some 
camps are considering shutting down unless they are able 
to fill their crews. 





Tacoma, Wash., July 19.—Fir lumber values are very 
stiff. The labor situation is in such a state of uncertainty 
over spreading strike troubles linked with I. W. W., that 
it is impossible to predict today what mill will be shut 
down tomorrow or if they will be shut down at all. There 
is no disposition on the part of the mills to accept new 
business. Strikes among the loggers are depleting the 
supply so that without relief soon mills not involved in 
strikes may be forced down by lack of logs. On top of 
this, car shortage also looms. At this date all Tacoma 
Sawmills are still’ running regular time. 


Seattle, Wash., July 21.—The lumber market remains 
very firm, and altho the orders from the trade have fallen 
off to a great extent, as is generally the case at this sea- 
son, the mills are extremely busy getting out orders that 
have been on their books for some time. The mills are 
not running to capacity, however, on account of the labor 
situation and strike conditions. The mills are not par- 
ticularly eager for new business at this time as they are 
desirous of cleaning up their old orders. Export dealers 
report it extremely difficult.to obtain cargo. The labor 
Situation is becoming very serious, but it is not thought it 
will last for any considerable time. 





Kansas City, Mo., July 24.—The fir market is somewhat 
stiffer than it was a week ago. The fact that several 
of the manufacturers, in their eagerness to make use of 
the cars then available, had put out a large number of 
transits, gave the buyers the idea that the market was 
weakening and they insisted on lower prices with the 
result that transits had to be offered at concessions in 


order to move them. The supply of transits now has been 
diminished by the mills and list No. 19 prices are well 
maintained. When the prices appeared to be wavering 
there was some speculative buying, but that is no longer 
in evidence and the demand is very light, as fir commons 
are selling higher than southern yellow pine. The strikes 
in the producing district also are tending to cut down the 
desire of the mills to turn loose their stock. Spruce is 
harder than ever to get for the commercial trade as the 
recently passed bill for heavy building of airplanes will 
increase the already big demand for fir for military flying 
machines. 





Boston, Mass., July 25.—Demand for all sorts of ship 
lumber from the west Coast is very good. Business is 
determined more by the ability of the wholesale trade to 
deliver than by any success in securing orders. Firms 
handling Douglas fir decking, ship ceiling, planks, spars, 
ete., are in receipt of an encouraging number of inquiries 
and buyers appear willing to pay the high prices necessary 
to offset the considerable expense of rail transportation. 
Only one cargo has come here so far this year by way of 
the Panama Canal, and that included about 2,000,000,000 
feet of Douglas fir. Dealers depend principally upon rail 
shipments. There is a strong demand for high grade 
spruce suitable for airplane work. Nice, clear, selected 
stock which sold a few months ago at $150, then consid- 
ered a pretty steep price, will now bring more than twice 
as much. Sales of the very finest spruce of this character 
at $500 have been reported lately. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 25.—The strike on the Coast makes 
promise of early delivery on any of these woods difficult 
and so not much business is being taken in the East. 
The outlook is for high prices, especially in spruce, which 
is now greatly in demand for airplane manufacture. The 
best grades of this wood are being picked up rapidly and 
bring prices unheard of in former days. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 24.—Sales are being made 
on the schedule of discount sheet 19, but practically none 
of the dependable connections on the Coast will place 
orders for future delivery, due to the I. W. W. strike, while 
orders that were sent in during the last month are held 
up for the same reason. Practically the same conditions 
are encountered by the cedar market. There is a good 
demand for both of these woods and the probabilities are 
considered strong for better prices with the increasing 
scarcity of stock. Spruce is coming forward by vessel 
right along but is still very scarce and strong in price, 
the prevailing quotations ranging $10 over those of a 


year ago. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, July 25.5-There is not much demand in this 
market for western pines, the chief reason being that 
there is not much stock to be offered for new business. 
Labor troubles at the mills have created a condition that 
leaves the mill men with nothing but unfavorable re- 
ports to make. Cars with which to ship out all orders 
seem more plentiful. 


Boston, Mass., July 25.—Provided he can promise imme- 
diate or reasonably prompt shipment a wholesaler does 
not have much trouble in securing orders for attractive 
lots of the western pines. Large orders are exceptional, 
however. Prices for everything on the list are high and 
the present tendency is toward still higher marks. Michi- 
gan and Ontario white pine are getting the most atten- 
tion. Demand for doors, sash‘and blinds and for mill 
work is fairly good. Quotations follow: sugar pine, No. 1 


and No. 2 clear, 4/4, $78; 8/4, $81; 10/4 and 12/4, $94; No. 
3 clear, 4/4 to 6/4, $68, 8/4, $72; 10/4 and 12/4, $85; No. 1 
shop, 4/4, $52; 5/4 and 6/4, $59; 8/4, $63; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$81; No. 2 shop, 5/4 and 6/4, $49; 8/4, $53; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$65. California white pine, No. 1 and No. 2 clear, 4/4 to 
6/4, $67; 8/4, $70; No. 3 clear, 4/4, $54; 5/4 and 6/4, $63; 
8/4, $67; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $47; 5/4 and 6/4, $57; 8/4, $61; 
10/4 and 12/4, $72; No. 2 shop, 5/4 and 6/4, $47; 8/4, $51; 
10/4 and 12/4, $61. Michigan white pine, uppers, 4/4 to 
8/4, $119; 10/4 and 12/4, $134; 16/4, $144; selects, 4/4 to 
8/4, $108 to $109; 10/4 and 12/4, $124; 16/4, $134; fine com- 
mon, 4/4, $78; 5/4 to 8/4, $85 to $87; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $60; 
5/4 and 6/4, $70; 8/4, $75; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5- 
inch, $42; 7-inch, $46; 6-inch, 8-inch and 9-inch, $47; box 
boards, square edge, 4/4, $40 and up; shooks, 13/16-inch, 
$35 and up, according to quality. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 24.—Demand for California pine 
yard stock is very light here. Box factories would like to 
buy, but the heavy calls for box stock by the Government 
has put it out of the market. The yards are waiting for 
crop developments before buying and the factories are 
not needing heavy supplies just now, so the demand from 
those sources is light. Prices thruout the California list 
are firm, however. Idaho pine is firm at the prices estab- 
lished in the June advance. The mills sell only such items 
as they happen to be long on and very few of them have 
anything resembling a surplus. Salesmen have no trouble 
in disposing of all the Idaho pine they have to offer and 
much business has to be refused because of inability to 
place it. Labor troubles are affecting the Inland Em- 
pire district especially. Many of the mills are down and 
others expect to close at once. Stocks of Idaho pine are 
very low at the yards because of the fact that very few 
of the mills have been accepting any considerable vol- 
ume of business this spring. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, July 25.—For this time of year there is a fair 
trade for redwood, factories and yards making some in- 
quiry. The trade is best in thick items. Redwood prices 
are firm. 


San Francisco, July 21.—There is great strength to the 
redwood market, with a fair volume of domestic orders 
for lumber of various grades. The mills have cut more 
lumber up to date this year than during the same period 
of 1916. Clears are being sent offshore as usual, but the 
searcity of vessels, with correspondingly high freight 
rates, prevents the Australian export trade from flourish- 
ing as it did before the war. Eastern rail shipments of 
manufactured redwood are heavy and the mills have or- 
ders ahead. The demand for redwood ties exceeds the 
supply. The redwood shingle market is temporarily quiet, 
as this is the season of the year when consumption is 
lightest. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 24.—The advances of a week 
ago are strictly maintained. The mills are badly snowed 
under with orders and refusing much of the business that 
is offered because of their heavy order files. The in- 
quiry is rather light except for tank stock, for which 
there is a good demand in the oil fields, and the sup- 
ply is even lighter than it has been at the mills because 
of the heavy call for it for pipe lines. At several of the 
army cantonments stave lines are being built because of 
the inability to get the usual pipe building materials. 


LONE STAR 






‘combined 
annual capacity 
: 60000000 feel 


Virgin Timber and Modern Mills 


are two important factors in the production of hardwood lumber by the 
five concerns listed below that are gaining favorable 


Recognition for Texas Hardwoods 


Few localities offer the variety of woods found 
in the hardwood sections of Texas, and buyers 
who have set standards to maintain in their 
products are daily being convinced that their 
prejudice to Texas hardwoods has been with- 


out foundation. 


Invariably we have won our new customers on 
merit——and ofttimes in the face of seemingly 
good-sounding reasons offered by our friends (?) 
in the older hardwood markets as to why Texas 
hardwoods did not possess the qualities required. 


on the following woods: White and Red Oak, Red | Th B 
] est Us Gum, Ash, Elm, Magnolia, Hickory, Cypress—and en uy 
Ask any of these five competitive mills for prices: 
PHILIP A. RYAN LUMBER CO., Lufkin, Texas SABINE TRAM COMPANY, Beaumont, Texas 


H. G. BOHLSSEN, -_ - 
BLOUNT-DECKER LUMBER CO., 









New Caney, Texas 
Alto, Texas 


{ : ; 


“HARDWOOD 


' service and quality 
that meet all demands 


2 rr 


Fact is, we have never had any complaint on 
the natural characteristics of our hardwoods, and 
when our other advantages (the result of having 
no old-fashioned ideas about manufacturing and 
distributing) are known, we hold our customers 
without interruption. 

It is, therefore, to buyers who are not adverse 
to making a trial for the sake of improving the 
quality of their products and being assured a 
steady supply of uniform stock that we make our 
appeal. Are you ready for your trial order? 


(Mill at Deweyville, Texas) 


SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER CO., Texarkana, Tex. 
(Mill at Diboll, Texes) 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, July 24.—Little relief is noted in the car 
shortage but the demand has eased up to such an extent 
that some prices have receded about $2 from the extreme 
high prices. This is not at all alarming because some 
sizes of shortleaf pine were mounting to such heights 
that a reaction was bound to come. Little stock is 
available and the Government requirements are bound to 
be heavy for months. Supplies among yards are limited 
and notwithstanding the temporary ease in quotations 
it is difficult to get wholesalers to figure for any period 
ahead. There is a strong demand for all box grades and, 
while building is light, the demand for new schedules 
is sufficient to take care of all offerings. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 25.—Demand for short-leaf stock is 
light, partly because of the ordinary midsummer falling 
off in building, but material, prices and labor have so ad- 
vanced as to check business considerably, as has been 
the rule for some time. Retailers say they are getting 
few orders and so are not disposed to take more stock 
than they have to. Lumber is offered more freely from 
the mills, but prices are firm. 


Boston, Mass., July 25.—Within the last few days ship- 
ments from the North Carolina pine mills have been mov- 
ing toward New England more rapidly than for some time 
previous. This improvement has had a tendency to stimu- 
late the interest of buyers. It must be admitted, however, 
that forwarding a car of lumber from the North Carolina 
pine district is still a matter of considerable uncertainty. 
Quotations are maintained on a firm basis, altho some 
of the firms quoting the most extreme prices for the few 
cars they are able to get in transit are not in a position to 
demand the same fancy bonuses they were a short time 
ago. There have been sales of rough edge, 4/4, to buyers 
in urgent need for as much as $48, but if very quick ship- 
ment is not insisted upon a purchase might be made now 
for $2 or $3 less. There is a fairly good demand for roofers 
that can be delivered within a reasonable time, and quo- 
tations remain around $34 to $34.25 for 6-inch and $35 to 
$35.25 for 8-inch. 


Baltimore, Md., July 23.—As in other divisions of the 
trade Governmentorders are animportant factor. Even tho 
profit is less than on private business the mills are not 
hampered by inability to get cars. Therefore the man- 
ufacturers take the view that while prevented from hand- 
ling other business they might as well be filling Govern- 
ment orders. Ordinary house construction is at a min- 
imum. Box makers are busy, demand for their products 
being about as it has been. They are, however, disposed to 
buy only as the lumber is needed and a general feeling of 
caution prevades the trade, tho on the whole it is re- 
garded as in good shape. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, July 25.—There is every indication that the 
yellow pine market is gradually picking up. Inquiries 
from country dealers are coming in in a better way than 
might naturally be expected at this time of the year. 
Yards that bought stuff some time ago and still have not 
received it are making strenuous efforts to have the 
shipments expedited. With crop prospects so good, there 
is no doubt that country yards will experience a big busi- 





Barten Lumbermen’s Best Cement and Plaster Bag Baler 


BALES 50 Empty Bags 


into a bundle ina minute. Quick, easy, powerful knotter. Bales solid as 
alog. No dust—wear your good clothes while baling. Use it six months, 
then return it if you want to, you pay express both ways and get back 

> 50. Weighs about 20 lbs, Express is 
about 80 cts. one way. 


} Send your check for $7 for the baler Today. 


W.H. Barten Lumber Yard 
Gordon, Nebraska 



























TWENTY - FOUR 

pages, cram - full of 
usable concrete ‘‘dope”— 
practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con-. 
crete Users can and will use 
every day, 

Write now 
Cement Tile Machinery Co. 
256 Rath Street 

WATERLOO, - IOWA, 


INOFELT 


‘*Between You and the Weather’’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 

















The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 


Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn. 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 
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ness this fall. Many yards within a hundred miles of 
Chicago, which place their orders here, are making heavy 
inquiries. Local business is quiet. Local yards are ex- 
pected to buy a little heavier later on, as within the last 
few days 22,000,000 feet of yellow pine has been taken out 
of their stocks for cantonment purposes at Great Lakes, 
Ill. The local yards divided up the business and any yard 
that had items fitting the Government requirements ob- 
tained some of that business. Yellow pine prices have not 
weakened on staple items even tho the trade has been 
seasonable. 


Alexandria, La., July 24.—The following prices prevail: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $47.50; B & better EG, $45; 
B EG, $44.50, C EG, $36; D EG, $31; No. 1 EG, $32.50; 
No. 2 EG, $25; A FG, $37; B & better FG, $34.50; B FG, 
$34; C FG, $32; D FG, $30; No. 1 FG, $31; No. 2 FG, $23; 
1x4-inch, A EG, $48; B & Better EG, $46; B EG, $45.50; 
C EG, $34.50; D EG, $31; No. 1 EG, $32.50; No. 2 EG, 
$24.50; A FG, $36.50; B & better FG, $35.; B FG, $34.50; 
C FG, $32.50; D FG, $30; No. 1 FG, $31; No. 2 FG, 
$22.50. Ceiling—5-inch, B & better, $31; No. 1, $27.50; 
No. 2, $24; %-inch, B & better, $28.50, No. 1, $25; No. 2, 
$21; %-inch, B & Better, $33; No. 1, $30; No. 2, $24.50. 
Partition—4-inch, B & better, $35; No. 1, $31; No. 2, 
$25.50; 6-inch, B. & better,. $39. Bevel siding—1l-inch, 
B & better, $26; No. 1, $21; No. 2, $19. Drop siding—6- 
inch, B & better, $34.50; No. 1, $31; No. 2, $25.50. Fin- 
ish—B & better surfaced—1x4-inch, $34; 1x6-inch, $35.50; 
1x8-inch, $36; 1x5 to 10-inch, $38; 1x12-inch, $38; 144,x4 to 
12-inch, $39.50; 11%4x4 to 12-inch, $38.50. B & better, 1%- 
inch, $38; C surfaced—1x4-inch, $32.50; 1x6-inch, $33.50; 
1x8-inch, $34.50; 1x5 to 10-inch, $36.50; 1x12-inch $36.50; 
1%x4 to 12-inch, $38; 1%4x4 to 12-inch, $37.50. Rough 
finish—1x4-inch, $33; 1x6-inch, $34.50; 1x8-inch, $34.50; 
1x5-inch to 10-inch, $36; 1x12-inch, $36; 114x4 to 12-inch, 
$37.50; 1%4x4 to 12-inch, $37. Casing & base—4- and 6- 
inch, $40; 8- and 10-inch, $41. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, 
$42; 1%-, 1%- and 2-inch, $48. Molding—68 per cent. 
Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16 foot, $25; other lengths, 
$25.50; 1x4-inch, CM, 16-foot, $24.50; other lengths, $25; 
1x6-inch, 16-foot, $29.50; other lengths, $29; 1x6-inch CM, 
16-foot $28.50; other lengths, $28. Fencing—No. 2 (all 
10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $19.50; 1x4-inch, $19.25; 1x6- 
inch, $21; 1x6-inch CM, $22. Fencing—No. 3 (all 6- to 20- 
foot), 1x4-inch, $15.50; 1x4-inch CM, $15.50; 1x6-inch 
$17; 1x6-inch CM, $17.25. Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 
16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $25; 13/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, 
$26; other lengths, $26.50; %x10, 14- and 16-foot, $25.50; 
other lengths, $26; 13/16x10, 14- and 16-foot, $26; other 
lengths, $26.50; x12, 14- and 16-foot, $28; other lengths, 
$28.50; 13/16x12, 14- and 16-foot, $30.50; other lengths, 
$31; No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 34x8, $23; 13/16x8, $23; %4x 
10, $23.25; 13/16x10, $23.50; 34x12, $28.75; 13/16x12, $24.50; 
No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 3x8, $18; 13/16x8, $18.50; %'x10, 
$18.25; 13/16x10, $18.75; 34x12, $19; 13/16x12, $19.50. Ship- 
lap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $27; other lengths, 
$27.50, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $27; other lengths, 
$27.50; 1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $28.50, other lengths, 
$29; No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $22.50; 1x10-inch, 
$22.50; 1x12-inch, $23.50. No. 3, (6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, 
$18.50; 1x10-inch, $18.50; 1x12-inch, $19.50. Car material 
—All 1x4 and 6-inch; B & better siding, $40; No. 1 sid- 
ing, $32; No. 1 roofing, $28.50; No. 1 lining, $31; No. 2 
siding, $21; No. 2 roofing, $19; No. 2 lining, $20. All 2x6, 
8- and 10-inch: No. 1 decking, $27.50; No. 2 decking, 
$20; heart face decking, $29.50. Plaster lath—No. 1, $4; 
No. 2, $3.25. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $15.50; 8- and 10- 
foot, $16.50; 12-foot and longer, $17.50. Stringers—90 per- 
cent heart, 7x16 and 8x16-inch, 14- and 16- foot, $35; 28- 
foot, $39; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $33; 28-foot, 37. 
Caps—Rough heart, 12xl4-inch, 12-foot, $29; 14-foot, 
$29.50; 14x14-inch, 12-foot, $29; 14-foot, $29.50. No. 1 
S4S, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $25.50; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, $26. 
Sills—36-foot, $36; 38-foot, $388; 40-foot, $40; 50-foot, 
$50. Ties/6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $28; No. 1 square 
E & S, $24; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough heart $26; No. 1 Square 
E & S, $23; 6x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart; S4S, $29; No. 1 
rough, $21. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square E & S $28; 
2x4 to 8x8-inch, $25; 2x10 to 10x10-inch, $26.15; 2x12 to 
12x12-inch, $28.15; 2x14, 16-inch and up, $31.23. Paving 
block stock—No. 1 S&E, $20.50; No. 1 square E & S $21; 
rough heart, $23. Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- 
and 16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26. No. 2, 1x10-inch 
(10- to 20-foot), $23. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, 
$1 and $1.50 above list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 
1 and 2, list and $1 above list and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, 
list; No. 3, all lengths and sizes, average price $16. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 24.—Reports as to the southern 
yellow pine trade for the last week vary somewhat. Ac- 
cording to some the demand is hardly as good as it was a 
week ago, while others report a slight improvement. It 
is apparent that the continued dry weather is holding off 
orders to a very considerable extent in much of the ter- 
ritory. Coupled with that is the fact that this normally 
is the dull season when buyers are inclined to wait and 
see what turns up. Prices on mill shipments remain very 
firm, but transits are generally conceded to be a little 
weaker than a week ago unless they happen to be just 
what the buyer wants. Concessions are being made to 
move them and sales at $2 and $3 off the list are re- 
ported. Prices generally probably would be weaker if 
the immediate demand were determining them altogether, 
but the mills, with a heavy fall business in sight, are not 
disposed to take business now except at their own price. 
Many of the mills are not in the market at all for yard 
stock orders. There is even more complaint than a week 
ago about the shortage of cars. The July business so 
far has been highly satisfactory to the southern yellow 
pine manufacturers. The six largest Kansas City con- 
cerns booked 48,000,000 feet from July 1 to July 18 as 
compared with 38,000,000 feet the first eighteen days of 
June. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 24.—Demand for southern yellow 
pine within the last week generally has been only fair. 
With a letup in transit cars, inquiries have increased. 
Prices on mill shipments are being pretty well maintained, 
altho there is a disposition on the part of some mills to 
force sales by lower than list quotations. For instance, 
some very desirable items in No. 2 dimension have been 


offered at $1.50 to $2.00 off the list. A slackening in de-- 


mand has had the effect of a drop of $2 to $2.50 a thou- 
sand off the list on transit car shipments. The fact that 
the Government is to place orders for lumber for the 
national guard mobilization camps is encouraging. Re- 
ports from mills are that the car shortage is gradually 
getting worse, and it looks as if the most pessimistic pre- 
dictions on this score will become all too true. 

New Orleans, La., July 23.—Distribution of Government 
orders on the grand scale for military and ship construc- 
tion has steadied and strengthened the market to such a 
degree that the seasonal slackness of domestic call is 


hardly felt. The prospect of an acute car shortage in the 
early fall is helping also to bring in orders for dealers’ 
fall requirements, so that the market is by general agree- 
ment in exceptionally fine shape so far as orders are con- 
cerned. Both bookings and shipments exceed output, and 
prices are reported firm all round. Car supply is spotty 
and unsatisfactory on the whole, tho equipment is as a 
rule .promptly forthcoming to move stock for Government 
use. 


New York, July 24.—Prices are somewhat easier but 
wholesalers are more worried about supplies than a tem- 
porary lull in prices. Profits have been sufficiently good on 
whatever stock could be shipped thru and there is no 
indication that the production will exceed the demand tno 
any extent. Government business is heavy and inquirie 
from shipbuilding sources are active and large blocks «! 
stock are being placed for this purpose. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 25.—The supply of yellow pine aya 
able for prompt delivery has shown a large increase, » 
evident from the greater number of lists received by 
trade. Mills are evidently getting a better car supply *):::n 
for some time, but it is not expected that this cond iion 
will last, in view of the movement of soldiers and muni- 
tions soon to start. No decline of consequence ha: ; 


C- 
curred in prices, but a slight easing off is looked fo) 


Baltimore, Md., July 23.—Government requirements 
ply the Georgia pine men with all the business they 
well take care of. The railroads readily provide cars for 
Government material, which makes the handling of j);)- 
vate business all the more uncertain, so that with some of 
the mills that are not supplying lumber for the Gove); 
ment it is largely a case: of being out of business for ‘hie 
present. Stocks everywhere are fairly light, while prices 
remain at recent level. Local yards are getting in stocks 
whenever they can, but there is not much building going 
on and some of them can hardly be called busy. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 24.—Dealers report diffi- 
culty in piacing orders for prompt delivery on account of 


the embargoes placed on some of the southern lines for 
other shipments than those ordered by the Government. 
Dealers express the belief that the scarcity of rolling 


stock is bound to become more pronounced. A strength- 
ening of prices is considered a certainty. 


Boston, Mass., July 25.—Inquiries are coming along in 
good volume, but some business is lost thru inability of the 


wholesale people to guarantee prompt deliveries. ‘The 
quietness of residential construction in comparison with 
the continued activity of industrial building results in a 


considerable proportion of the attention of the southern 
pine dealers being turned toward business in longleaf 
dimension, for which very firm prices are quoted. The 
average price for an ordinary mill schedule of timbers, 
merchantable grade, is now around $47, and for the select 
structural grade at least $7 to $10 more is asked. It is not 
very hard to find orders for moderate quantities of floor- 
ing if the seller is sure he can make the shipment, not- 
withstanding the very high prices now quoted, which are 
as follows: quarter sawn A, $56 to $60; quarter sawn B, 
$53 to $55; quarter sawn C, $44 to $48. Dealing in parti- 
tion is light but prices are firm, B and better, %-3\4-inch 
selling at $44 to $47.50. Firms in a position to deliver No. 
2 common are offering 1x6-inch at’ $30 and 1x8-inch at $31. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 23.—There is little change of 
conditions in the market for southern yeHNow pine. The 
heavy demand that set in some weeks ago continues, but 
even with the improved situation as to freight cars there 
continues to be an insufficient number to move the mate- 
rial that is called for. 
are moving more freight cars than ever before in the 
history of their lines, and with greater promptness, but 
admit that civilian movements are practically disre- 
garded where they interfere with the forwarding of the 
lumber that is called for by the Government or by con- 
tractors for the Government. Prices are steady. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 24.—There is little buying of yel- 
low pine except in a hand to mouth manner. Stocks are 
not large and the trade is not receiving much material 
but there is more inaction noted in all lines, the only ex- 
planation of which appears to be the disposition of all 
large consumers to wait for Governmental action that will 
clear uncertainty regarding the future in prices and de- 
mands. Large buyers show practically no interest in the 
market and July so far has been the dull month of the 


year. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., July 23.—Orders are more easily se- 
cured than cars, and occasional cancellations are reported, 
due to slow deliveries. Some of the mills which ha 
been out of the market are again taking orders for su 
stock as they have unsold and available for early sh’ 
ment, but mill stocks are badly broken in assortment, 
far as unsold items are concerned. There is said to | 
notably brisk inquiry for crossties. The car situati 
stays about as it was last week, but there are indicatio: 
of a tightening on the Southern Pacific. Prices are ¢ 
ceedingly firm, and the current rate of bookings cou!’ 
easily be speeded up if the manufacturers could see thei 
way to making deliveries. 


Chicago, July 25.—There is a fairly good business i: 
cypress, taking the season into account. Inquiry withi 
the last few days has been growing, the demand comin:, 
from country yards and factories. The best demand i 
for 38-inch selects, shop, firsts and seconds and tank stock 
Prices are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 24.—Cypress mills are taking a 
little more business than a week ago, but they accept 
orders only for the items that are most convenient for 
them to handle. Mixed car orders do not interest them 
and are very difficult to place. There is very little im- 
provement in the car situation so far as the cypress man- 
ufacturers are concerned and many shipments are held 
up because of lack of equipment. A good volume of 
business is being offered, as the yards have been unable 
to fill their cypress requirements for several months. The 
country retailers especially are eager to get their orders 
in now. The city demand is only fair. The factory de- 
mand is good and there is considerable industrial demand. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 24.—Cypress continues in good de- 
mand, and there is an exceptionally firm tone to the 
market. . As in other lines, the car shortage is beginning 
to be felt, and wholesale customers are being urged to 


Transportation officials say they: 
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vince orders as far ahead as possible for anything needed 
eur ing the next several months. These prices are quoted 
or St. Louis: One-inch No. 2 common cypress, 828, 
$25 50; 1-inch No. 1 shop, rough, $31.50; 14-inch FAS, 
rough, $50.50; 1%4-inch FAS, rough, $52.50, 14-inch FAS, 
rough, $54.50;. 14-inch No. 1 shop, rough, $38.50; 2-inch 
<<. rough, $60.50; 2-inch select, rough, $54.50; 2-inch, 
<4, | shop, rough, $41.50; 1x6-inch No. 1 random length, 
16-voot rough, balance worked bevel crib, $33; 1x6-inch 
N 1 barn S4S, $33; 1x8-inch, No. 1 barn, rough or 
4 ed, $32; 1x4 and 8-inch No. 1 rough or worked, $30; 

\-. 6-, 8-, 10- and 12-inch No. 1 S4S, $31; 1x6- and 
1)-inch No. 1 S48, $31; 1x12-inch No. 1 shop S48, $43; 1x 
10-inch No. 1 shop, S48, $38; 1x4-inch No. 2 barn, S2S 
and CM 13/16x3%4-inch, $22.50. 


Boston, Mass., July 25.—Wholesalers complain vigor- 





ous', of the continued difficulties encountered in at- 
ter) ts to bring cypress here. Advices from many of the 
mills received here by the commission men state that if 
maierial improvement in the railroad situation does not 


ma’erialize soon they will shut down entirely. Others re- 
fus. to quote on new business until they have cleared 
away the piles of lumber already sawn and awaiting ship- 
ment. Thick cypress is almost impossible to find at any 
price and quotations now insisted upon for everything on 
the cypress list are very firm. For ordinary mill ship- 
m s the following prices are generally quoted this week: 
oO} and twos, 4/4, $56 to $57; 5/4 and 6/4, $58 to $59; 8/4, 
¢63 to $64; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $36 to $38; 5/4 and 6/4, $44 
to $46. 





Baltimore, Md., July 23.—The market continues quite 
firm at recent advances, due less to any exceptional de- 
mand for this lumber itself than to prevailing conditions. 
Emergeney requirements having drawn heavily on other 
woods, users have had to look into other divisions of the 
murket in order to secure early shipments. Slackness in 
construction work has restricted the cypress outlet. Gen- 
eral conditions, however, have enabled this wood to dis- 
play continued and very decided firmness. 





New York, July 24.—Demand is satisfactory and prices 
rule strong. The building outlook indicates little de- 
mand from that source for several months but an im- 
provement is under way and there is every reason to ex- 
pect a continuation of the prevailing "demand thru the 
summer months. Stocks among the yards and consumers 
are low and those with any assortment on hand are not 
sacrificing them by cutting prices. Good cypress in this 
market is worth money today. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 25.—A falling off in trade has oc- 
curred in the last two or three weeks and buying is light 
except for immediate shipment. Some easing up in the 
car supply at the mills has occurred, but this is expected 
to be only temporary and wholesalers believe that where 
orders are placed later than Oct. 1 there will be much 
delay in getting the stock forwarded. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 23.—Representatives of some of 
the southern mills that have taken on Government orders 
for timbers and boards, as well as for box and crating 
stuff on account of concerns holding packing contracts, 
report more active movement of such grades, but no im- 
provement in the distribution of general stocks. There is 
increased demand for barn and silo grades from the 
country trade, but such material is scarce and the prices 
are higher. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 23.—Trade is strong in every par- 
ticular. Prices are strong and every change is toward 
higher levels. Dealers’ stocks are fairly good and cer- 
tain items are in demand to fill in stocks. Rural dealers 
are good customers, eastern orders are still large. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, July 25.—The last few days have recorded a 
recovery in the shingle market in both red cedars and 
white cedars. Red cedar shingles this week carry a 
quotation of $4.71 on clears and $3.57 on stars, Chicago 
basis, this being an advance over last week of 35 cents 
on clears and 15 cents on stars. White cedars this week 
are quoted at $4.45 on extras and $3.30 on standards, 
Chicago basis, being an advance of 15 cents last week on 
cxtras and the same quotation on standards. Lath are 
searce and strong in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 23.—Retail yards have been 
coming into the market quite actively since the reports of 
labor troubles on the Coast, and they are placing their 
orders in quite lively fashion, expecting a big advance in 
prices if not a famine in supply later on. Prices have re- 
acted sharply to the new situation and are moving up on 
practically every new advice from the West. 


Tacoma, Wash., July 23.—Red cedar shingles are stiff 
with a widespreading strike of weavers and efforts by 
dealers to edge in an order somehow. The labor sit- 
uation is in complete control of the market. 





Seattle, Wash., July 23.—Production has fallen off to a 
marked degree on account of the strike of the shingle 
Weavers, and this has affected the prices, the market hav- 
ing strengthened considerably during the last week. The 
mills are not eager to accept any new business, but are 
making every effort to ship the orders they have on file. 
How long the labor trouble will continue is hard to pre- 
dict, but it is believed that it can not continue over an- 
other week or ten days. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 24.—The strike in the red cedar 
shingle producing district still is spreading and as a result 
the shipments of shingles are very scarce. Prices average 
about 10 cents higher than a week ago, with prospects of 
a further advance in the immediate future. The quota- 
tions now are strong at $3.30 Coast basis for clears and 
$2.50, Coast basis, for stars. There has been a some- 
what better demand from the retailers the last week, as 
many of them were frightened into replenishing their 
Stocks because of the strike situation which, coupled with 
the car shortage, threatens’ to make it very difficult to 
get orders placed and shipped later in the season. Red 
cedar siding is not in heavy’ demand, but is so scarce that 
prices are strongly maintained at the high level of $26, 
Coast basis, for clears, new bundling. The lath situation 
is even tighter than it has been. There are reports of 
sales as high as $6 for No. 1, which is 80 cents over list. 


Boston, Mass., July 25.—Demand for shirigles is now 
rather quiet, but prices have not weakened to any great 
extent. Some of the large white cedar manufacturers 
continue to quote $5 for their extras, while others will 
take 10 to 20 cents less. Quotations on clears range from 
$4.30 to $4.50. The market does not appear to be over- 


Supplied. Red cedar shingles were sagging a little a few . 


days ago, but recent developments in the labor situation 
at the mills indicate that the production may be de- 
creased considerably and this news has served to strength- 
en the market here. The lath market is quiet and the 
tone is somewhat weaker than it was. Good spruce lath, 
15-inch are offered this week at $5 and 114-inch at $4.75 
to $4.90. There is a moderate business in furring, 23-inch 
selling at $26 to $27 and 3-inch at $1 less. Clapboards are 
very firm and offerings are light. Spruce extras are 
quoted at $56 to $60 and clears at $54 to $58. 


Baltimore, Md., July 23.—Calls for shingles and lath suf- 
fice to absorb all stocks brought here and keep quotations 
at the recent advanced level, notwithstanding slackness in 
local building. There is reason to assume that the market 
will continue firm. In spite of all drawbacks shingles and 
lath are holding their own, with no prospect of conges- 
tion and with offérings even under the inquiries. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 25.—The market is strong because 
of the lessened receipts since the strike on the Pacific 
coast began. Few shingles are now coming in, either by 
lake or rail, and stocks in the East are getting low. Extra 
clears are up 50 cents from a few weeks ago and are now 
quoted at $4.72. The demand does not show any particular 
increase, as might be expected from the strengthening in 
the market. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 24.—With the strike at 
the Coast mills in full swing, dealers say that market 
conditions are unimproved and express a gloomy outlook 
for. better supplies. Outside of the interior mills little 
stock is promised. The car situation is such that it is 
difficult to make shipments when stock is available and 
the transit supply, which was decidedly limited a week 
ago, is practically out of the reach of consumers. Prices 
are going up more rapidly than at any other time this 
season. Since a week ago another advance of 25 cents 
is reported on extra clears. Stars have not shown so 
much strength, but they are likely to reach a correspond- 
ing position in the price list if the scarcity of stock be- 
comes more acute. A fair supply of lath is reported. 
Prices are strong. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 23.—The strength of the market 
for shingles is maintained because of the scarcity of sup- 
plies rather than because of any persistent demand. Build- 
ing activities continue below normal, altho somewhat more 
in volume than a month ago. The stocks of cedars are 
reported very low, and little more can be said of pine and 
cypress. Prices are firm. The demand for lath is fairly 
good and prices steady, but stocks are low and broken 
and altho there is said to be fuller supply at most of the 
mills the transportation conditions are such that dis- 
tribution to retailers is slow and uncertain. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 23.—There is a good demand for 
shingles} altho building operations are not as active as 
formerly. Dealers are buying to a limited extent to re- 
plenish stocks. Shipments from the Coast are not very 
large. Prices are firm at former levels and most of the 
decline of several weeks ago has been recovered. The lath 
trade is active and the movement is fairly large. Prices 


continue strong. 
SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass., July 25.—A strong market continues for 
all sorts of desirable packing lumber and some boxing 
and crating stock that is pretty ordinary stuff sells well 
at good prices. Judging from some recent transactions 
the amount that a box board or shook manufacturer can 
get for his lumber from a buyer really in need of supplies 
depends considerably upon the seller’s nerve in naming 
the price. Thus there is word of sales of round edge pine 
box boards, inch, at $27, while a few days ago a large lot 
was sold at $25.50 in Providence, R. I., by a producer who 
thought this was a good figure. The $27 was f. o. b. 
Boston, whereas the sale in Providence entailed the pay- 
ment of a higher freight rate. A sale of a quantity of 
pine shooks, 13/16-inch, was made in Lawrence at $35, 
whereas some confident producers are quoting and get- 
ting $37 to $40, f. o. b. Boston, and even more. Spruce box 
boards and shooks will bring almost as much as the pine, 
and where the lumber is wanted for packing munitions 
or other heavy freight where extra strength is required 
it will fetch as much or more. Very nice square edge 
pine box boards, 4/4, have sold lately for $40. Similarly 
high prices are quoted on the ordinary log run of’ fir, 
spruce, hemlock and pine or for the various woods when 
sorted. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 25.—All kinds of low grade lumber 
are in keen demand for boxing and crating purposes and 
supplies are being rapidly depleted. Manufacture of 
shooks is being carried on with more than usual activity, 
because of the placing of Government orders in addition 
to those from regular lines of trade. Some concerns have 
much trouble in getting the shooks needed to carry on 
business. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 24.—Demand is reported 
decidedly active, principally from Government and quasi- 
government sources. Orders are the most diversified that 
operators have booked in the history of the trade. In 
white pine shooks any item from uppers to culls is being 
manufactured. Prices show upward tendencies and the 
impression prevails that they will be stronger because of 
the heavy consumption for Government as well as other 


purposes. 
EASTERN PINE 


Boston, Mass.; July 25.—Opportunities to pick up sizable 
lots of eastern pine are few. Many of the small operators 
have since sold their good pine logs. Larger concerns 
that sort out their better pine logs and saw them carefully 
according to grade have only limited stocks on hand. 
Good widths and thicknesses of clear butt cuts are rather 
scarce and attractive prices are paid for such lumber. 
Demand from all sources has furnished a fairly large vol- 
ume of business, and this fact, together with the present 
condition of mill stocks and the very favorable prospects 
for future business, has made sellers so confident that 
their quotations show a tendency generally upward. 
Square edge lumber grading No. 1 barn and better, 4/4, 
sells at $50 to $55 and a little more can be obtained for 
thicker stock. No. 2 barn and better is quoted at $40 
to $45 and No. 3 at $32 to $35. The log run sawn square 
edge,.and usually all graded box and better, is quoted at 
$30 to $34 for 4/4, and $35 to $40 for 8/4. Quotations on 
round edge are: 4/4, $25 to $27; 15g-inch, 8/4 and 12/4, 
$28 to $21, and sometimes a little more if the run of stock 
is pretty good. For selected box and better, round edge, 
8/4 and 12/4, $35 to $50 is quoted, according to the care 
with which the lumber is selected. Some of the best 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. . 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
— words of ordinary length make one 
e. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
ne. ceowy except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to ooomaenn the order. No 
extra charge for copies o paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED—SECOND HAND MODEL MARION No. 60 
Steam Shovel, 35 ft. boom, 22 ft. stick, 2 yard bucket, stand- 
ard gauge. Also one model traction shovel 1% yd. bucket. 
Both complete with all improvements. Quote cash price 
and location where can be inspected. 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IMPORTANT—I CONTROL 4 SAW MILLS 
Cutting hardwood and pine, own planing mill and complete 
woodworking plant. Desire to sell plant or connect with 
parties who can finance and handle output. 

L. S. FOWLER, Milledgeville, Ga. 


SAW-MILL OPPORTUNITY 

Saw-mill, teams, planer and dry kiln, capacity fifteen thou- 

sand feet pine daily, for sale. Whole or half interest. Lo- 

cated in north Alabama—good town—ready sale for all lum- 

ber. Ample timber supply. Only experienced man and 

hustler with some capital wanted. 
Address “T, 127.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WILL SELL FOR CASH OR TRADE 

For retail lumber yards in good, live towns, a Yellow Pine 
Manufacturing Plant, Yellow Pine Timber and Commissary, 
located in Arkansas on the KCS Railway. Plant now run- 
ning and has about two million feet of lumber on the yard. 
Would take between fifty and sixty thousand dollars to 
handle it. 
Address 














“T, 131,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WHY USE COUPON BOOKS? 
In the Commissary? Lecause they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and 
full. particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO.. Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—TOBUY LUMBER & FOREST PRODUCTS 
With cash advances, or will furnish capital to timber owners 
or mfrs., at 6%, and guarantee to sell products to best 
advantage, on liberal profit-sharing basis. We have high 
reputation, large resources, and strong selling organization. 
Address me 2 dD,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE 
8,000 acres of land in fee simple on which there are 21,000,- 
000 feet of pine and 5,000,000 feet of oak, located 15 miles 
north of Atkins, Arkansas. Address LLOYD ENGLAND, Re- 
ceiver of the State National Bank, 804 Boyle Building, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 














MEXICAN TIMBER 
Would like to interest parties in large logging proposition ; 
200,000 acres Hardwoods and Softwoods. Will show large 
profits. J. H. DIECKMANN, JR., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


OLD LEATHER FOR LUMBERMEN’S APRONS 
And hand leathers. Address ATLANTIC MANUFACTURING 
CO., Wilmington, Del., Mfrs. of Belting. 


BAUGHMAN’S BUYER AND SELLER 
The handy book for lumbermen, the fourth pocket edition 
just out; the book that talks to lumbermen; not millions 
but near one hundred thousand copies have been sold to lum- 
bermen ; the pocket edition in silk cloth binding, three cut in 
indexes, $1.25 per copy prepaid ; the twelfth edition, desk size, 
in leather binding, five cut in indexes, $2.50 per copy prepaid. 
Address H. R. A. BAUGHMAN, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—WOODS SIZER 20x30. 
Second hand, good condition. Advise with full particulars. 
Address ae “T. 132,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
SEE ADVERTISEMENT FOR LOCOMOTIVES AND 
Skidders of the LUMBER MINERAL CO., Arbo, Miss., on 
page 76. 


_ WILL SELL FOR CASH OR TRADE 
For retail lumber yards in good, live towns, a Yellow Pine 
Manufacturing Plant, Yellow Pine Timber and Commissary, 
located in Arkansas on the KCS Railway. Piant now run- 
ning and has about two million feet of lumber on the yard. 
Would take between fifty and sixty thousand dollars to handle 

















Address “T. 131," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALESMAN AND ESTIMATOR 
With a good all-round knowledge of millwork wants position 
with sasn and door house. References if required. 
Address “T. 130,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 


Who can also do billing. Must be quick and accurate. Salary 
ninety dollars to start but will advance when ability war- 
rants. Apply immediately, giving experience and references. 
Either sex may apply. 

CASCADE LUMBER CO., North Yakima, Wash. 
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MANAGER WANTED FOR LUMBER YARD IN 
Town of 1,500 in Central Illinois. Applicant must be expert- 
enced lumberman with good references. 

Address “T, 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN FOR BILLING DEPT. 





prices are paid by door, sash and blind factories and 
house finish mills. 


Must have typewriter experience. 
CHICAGO & RIVERDALE LUMBER CO., 
Riverdale, Chicago, Il. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


JULY 28, 1917, 








WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 


For logging operation and circular saw mill in North Caro- 
lina ; must be strictly high-class man who has had experience 
in the lumber business, particularly swamp logging; must be 
capable of taking charge of entire operation. Apply with 
full particulars as to experience, references and salary, Gen- 
eral Manager, THE STAVE & TIMBER CORPORATION, 
71 Water St., New York. 





WANTED—PLANING MILL SUPERINTENDENT. 
Expert Planing Mill. Supt. Man who can do the best Planing 
Mill work in the South, who understands American Machines. 
Must be a hustler and able to handle black labor. Mill makes 
specialty of Mouldings, interior trim etc. Must be able to 
keep machines in Al condition and deliver the goods. Must 
be sober, energetic and married man. Good wages to man 


that can make good. 
Address “CAROLINA PLANING MILL,” 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND ASSISTANT 
In retail department. Salary eighty-five dollars to start but 
will advance quickly if ability warrants applicant. Must be 
experienced, write a good, plain hand and be quick and ac- 
curate. Apply immediately, giving experience and references. 
CASCADE LUMBER CoO., North Yakima, Wash. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND CASHIER 
By a large manufacturer of Millwork, Sash and Doors, located 
in a growing Southern city. Must be man of character, ability 
and efficiency. None others need apply. If interested, an- 
swer in own handwriting, stating age, experience and salary 
expected. Also furnish references. 

Address “T, 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND BILLER 
Not afraid of hard work. Can take lists off blue prints and 
bill into mill. High class residence and public buildings. 
Must be fast and accurate. Salary $200.00 per month. Per- 
manent position. Experienced in billing into factory espe- 
cially necessary. 
Address 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER 
STENOGRAPHER 


Invoice clerk, and timekeeper. Apply in own handwriting, 

stating age, salary wanted, experience, references and when 

can begin work. WEAVER-LOUGHRIDGE LBR. CO., 
Boyd, Florida. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN FOR GENERAL OFFICE 

Work. Must be of good character and well recommended. 

Apply I. STEPHENSON CO., TRUSTEE, 
Wells, Delta Co., Mich. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Lumber buyer for yellow pine for districts of Mississippi and 
Alabama. Must be temperate. Highest reference required. 
State full particulars and salary expected and when can re- 
port. Address “S. 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AT OUR DUBUQUE, IOWA, PLANT 

Experienced lumber inspector. Salary $100.00 per month. 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., 

623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


WANTED—FOR BOARDING HOUSE 
Thoroughly capable manager to run absolutely first class 
house at new operation near two large cities. Fine oppor- 
tunity. If married, can employ husband outside. 

Address “CLUB HOUSE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—IN DETROIT LUMBER YARD 
A young man for shipping clerk and general office work who 
has had experience in the lumber business. 

Address “T, 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











“TT, 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 























WANTED—YARD FOREMAN FOR YARD 30 MILES 
From Chicago. Must be experienced in lumber, millwork and 
building material. Married man preferred. State salary and 
how soon could come. 

Address “T, 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER FOR RETAIL YARD 
Give reference, previous experience, age and terms. 
Address “T, 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. _ 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For Oshkosh, Wis., factory making stock and special work 
both in pine and hardwoods. To a live, aggressive man who 
understands the business thoroughly and who can and will 
produce results we have an attractive proposition to offer. 
State age, experience and references in first letter. All corre- 
spondence held confidential. Address 
“SASH AND DOORS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—RETAIL LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
For new yard just opened in central Wisconsin. In reply 
please state age, nationality, whether married or single, and 
salary wanted. Give amount of experience in full. 

Address “S. 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WE NEED AN HONEST, ENERGETIC 
And thoroughly capable man to act as buyer of Yellow Pine 
and Southern woods. Must be thoroughly experienced and 
of excellent habits. First-class references must be furnished. 
ddress “S. 130,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—SEVERAL GOOD CAMP FOREMEN 
Must be first class and have good references. 
Apply I. STEPHENSON CO. TRUSTEES 


Wells, Delta Co., Mich. 
WANTED—MAN AND WIFE 


To run sawmill boarding house. Everything first class. Good 
opportunity for the right kind of a man. 
Apply “HOTEL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 























WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT. 
A man who can handle Railroad Logging job. Tree to mill. 
Lidgerwood skidders. Pine, Cypress and Hardwoods. Dry 
as well as swamp work. ‘Must be competent and able to 
handle black labor, keep machinery in Al condition. A man 
who will be on the job all the time and deliver the logs at 
mill at minimum cost. No whisky. Good wages to man who 
can make good. Married man preferred. 

Address “CAROLINA MANUFACTURER,” 

care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ‘ 
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WANTED—YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
Must be experienced, strictly temperate and reliable. One 
familiar with sash and door work preferred. References re- 
quired. BRITTINGHAM & HIXON LUMBER COMPANY, 

Madison, Wisconsin. 


WANTED—GOOD BOOKKEEPER 
Prefer Young Man between 25 to 85 years of age. Must 
have had lumber office experience. Address 
“DETROIT WHOLESALER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
Capable of doing the work for mill with daily sawing capac- 
ity of a feet with Retail Department. Must be experi- 














enced. Give references in detail with salary expected in mak- 
ing application. 
Address “S. 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Hardwood lumber inspector familiar with the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association grading rules. Give references, 
age, salary expected and how soon could report for duty. 
Address LYON LUMBER COMPANY, Garyville, La. 


WANTED—ONE YARD MANAGER 
In town about 1,500. State salary and references. 
ddress “Pp, 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders. familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. p- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif. 
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WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 


Sash and Door Salesman for territory East of Chicago. 
reply give age, married or —. experience and salary de- 


In 


sired. Replies treated as confidential. 
dress “P. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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I HAVE 21 YEARS (OUT OF 40 IN THIS WORLD) 
Experience in the retail lumber business in Greater N. Y. I 
do not know it all, but have always kept my eyes open. 
Started as bookkeeper (lumber handler, yard man, salesman, 
sashier, etc., included). In discussing neighborly competi- 
tion, the president of one of the largest lumber yards in 
Greater N. Y. spoke of me as being the cleanest competition 
they ever had. So that I must have outgrown the general 
utility stage. My references are the Natl. Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Asso. and some of the largest wholesalers in the 
N. Y. market. Have made several trips, North and South 
(not for my health), but to be convinced that the whole- 
salers were giving me a square deal, and somehow or other 
these trips always paid. Am liquidating on account of a 
“Peculiar” condition. Can you use me? I must have at 
least $3,500.00 a year. Am married, and in all my 40 years 
have not learnt to tell the difference from whisky to brandy 
or a 2 for 5 from a dollar cigar. 
Address “T, 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

Accountant, Manager—Party with eighteen years’ experi- 
ence as first class accountant, mostly in lumber business, and 
now employed as such, desires position where ability to take 
charge of accounting dept. or full charge of office and handle 
same with unquestionable efficiency is desired and appreci- 
ated. Position must be permanent and salary to compensate 
first class service. : 

Address “PATRIOTIC,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SALES OR DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 
Over eighteen years’ experience wholesale and manufactur- 
ing lumber business, handling all kinds Yellow Pine, Spruce, 
White Pine, Hemlock, Hardwoods, Coast products, ete., now 
with one of the largest wholesalers and manufacturers in this 
country, desires change. Thoroughly familiar trade’s require- 
ag and sources of supply. Now have charge sales and 

office. 
Address 
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“T, 112,”) care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION BUYING LUMBER 
Retail salesman, yard foreman or shipping clerk. Ten years’ 
experience. 

Address 





“T, 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


HIGH CLASS EXECUTIVE 

Desires to correspond with well established wholesale or 
manufacturing concern who would consider employment 
either with or without investment. Has had twenty years’ 
experience in the manufacture and sale of Southern Pine and 
Hardwoods. Thoroughly familiar with every detail of manu- 
facturing end of business and an expert on office detail and 
system. Conversant with Traffic matters and practice before 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Familiar with sales and 
the markets. Forty years of age, married and free from 
bad habits. Would prefer remuneration based on results 
obtainable. 

Address 





“T, 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


RIGHT HAND BAND SAWYER WANTS 
Position. Sober, steady, fast, careful. No. 1 references. 
Address “BAND SAWYER,” Switchback, W. Va. 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 


After Sept. Ist. Hardwood or pine. Sober. Good references. 
Address “T, 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 


Circular sawyer. Hardwood or pine. Sober. Good references. 
Address “R. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


YARD OR OFFICE MANAGER 

Somewhere in the South or West there is a firm requiring 
the services of a Wide-awake, Ambitious, middle aged man, of 
good habits, with years of experience in the Lumber busi- 
ness, possessing fine executive ability, capable of Managing so 
as to produce results and receive best efforts from employes. 
— ane at present. Wishes to make change. Are you the 

rm? 
Address 














“T, 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS ASSISTANT MANAGER 

17 years’ experience in Yellow Pine Mills. Now employed. 

Best reference. ‘ 
Address 


WANTED—SITUATION AS BUYER 
Of railroad and construction stock in Ohio territory. Em- 
ployed at present but want to change. 
Address “T, 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





“T, 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of lumber yard, Illinois or Iowa preferred; have had twelve 
years’ experience in same yard where I am at present em. 
ployed, which has been credited with a business approxi- 
mating $100,000 per year. Can furnish very best of refer. 
ences. Address ‘“S. 105,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SOUTHERN LUMBER BUYER 
Wants connection on commission basis. Young man, full of 
energy, well educated, eighteen years’ experience in the lum- 
ber business, enough personality, does not talk too much, but 
enough, has knowledge of freight rates, lives in the produc- 
ing territory, and has a Ford car. 
Address “P, 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT AS SALES MANAGER 
Or Assistant by man with fifteen years’ experience in Yeliow 
Pine—married—forty years of age—good habits—best of ret- 
erences. Want to make connection with some operator whose 
cut will be for ten years or longer—prefer mill location. If 
opportunity to advance will accept moderate salary at start. 
dress “T, 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


RELIABLE AND ABLE MAN 
With 20 years of practical lumber office experience wants to 
make change. Fine accountant, correspondent, collector, 
Well educated, moral and efficient executive. Now employed 
head of office force large mill in La. Responsible place de- 
sired and none other accepted. High References. 
Address “T, 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALESMAN AND ESTIMATOR 
With a good allround knowledge of Millwork wants position 
with sash and door house. References if required. 
Address “T. 130,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS OPERATING 
Millwright or contract to file and keep up mill, furnishing 
filer. Address “S. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


CHIEF STEAM & ELEC. ENGINEER 
Will be at liberty for appointment Aug. 1; good, all-around 
experience ; can furnish Al references. 
Address “S. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAWMILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Wants situation; 20 years’ experience in large mills. 
come at once. Best references. 
dress “S. 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


YOUNG MAN HAVING HAD SEVERAL YEARS 
Experience in the lumber business and who has for the past 
seven months represented a southern mill in the Metropolitan 
district, has had to give up his business on account of em- 
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bargoes. Would like to have position with concern in whole- 
sale business. 
Address “S. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





LIVE RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Desires change; 35 years of age, married, fourteen years’ ex- 
perience, past 10 years as manager; sales average $100,000; 
good buyer and collector. Consider large yard only. Mini- 
mum salary, $3,000; prefer commission basis. References 
past and present employers. 
dress “S. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION IN GOOD RETAIL 
Lumber yard by man with large experience. Excellent refer- 
ences, Address “T. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS PLANER FOREMAN 
Am an expert on fast feed planers, matchers and molders 
under favorable conditions. Will guarantee quantity and 
quality. Can furnish ahd references. 
Address “T, 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of large yard in Okla. or Texas. 14 years’ experience. 
edge references. 
Address 
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“Pp, 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WEST COAST—NEW OPERATION OR GOING 
Concern. A capable and reliable operating and sales man- 
ager with twenty-five years’ middle West experience will 
make active connection and investment; working interest re- 
quired ; unexceptional references. 

dress “S$. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








SUPERINTENDENT WISHES POSITION 
Twenty years’ experience in the millwork, manufacturing 
and lumber business. Accustomed to handling large force 
of men and estimating. At present employed. 
Address “S$. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CAPABLE MANAGER NOW EMPLOYED 
By large and successful company manufacturing Hardwoois, 
pine and cypress desires change. No operation too large and 
not particular about location. 

dress . 125,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of mill operations or lumber yard; high-class man; niue 
years’ experience, stump to market; married; Al references. 
Address “S. 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAWYER WISHES POSITION 
In modern mill; fast, steady and reliable; the very best 
results pepe highest wages expected. If you have a 
good mill and appreciate results, wire me at Groveland, Fila. 
J. E. CARTER. 


WANTED—TO CONNECT WITH RELIABLE 
Concern as Planing Mill Supt. Sober and industrious and 
understand the business. 

ddress “R, 148,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANAGER—OFFICE MAN - 

Retail Lumberman. 18 years’ experience. Now employed. 

Can come on short notice. References and reasons for change. 
Address “R. 134,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS LUMBER BOOKKEEPER : 
High grade man familiar with modern systems. 12 years 
experience, age 34. Can change on 30 days’ notice. 

dress “R, 135,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT, FIRST CLASS 
Now logging double band Yellow Pine mill, wants harder job. 
Address “Pp, 109,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MR. LUMBERMAN OF THE SOUTH 
Do you want a woods Supt. or assistant in your woods opera- 
tions? Familiar with steam and team logging, constructing 
and maintaining R. R. Total abstainer. 
Address “M, 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TO BUILD A SAWMILL 
Or to operate a mill or plant as manager, or to file for a mill 
any kind ef saws; second to none at all this work. 
ddress “L. 76,’’ care AMERICAN 'LUMBERMAY. 


WANTED—POSITION AS GEN, MANAGER 
Or Supt. of general planing mill doing either stock or detail 
work, 0 years’ experience as general foreman and Supt. 
Best of references. Now employed but desire change. 
ddress “Pp, 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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